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Barrow’s Strait as far as Wellington Channel, and to try a north- reasonable to believe that the gallant officer met with no casua'ty 


A ray of hope has broken in upon the darkness which has so 
long surrounded the fate of the gallant Sir John Franklin and his 


companions. Expedition after expedition has returned, bringing 


no news of the wanderers, or only such scanty and indefinite in- 


formation as served to defer hope and make the heart sick, But 


more positive intelligence has at length been gained. The brave 


mariners have not been found; but it has been proved almost be- 


yond the possibility of a doubt, that the Great Arctic Ocean has 


been discovered, that Sir John Franklin has sailed into it, that, 


in confirmation of a supposition entertained long since, this vast 


Polar Sea enjoys a milder temperature than the Arctic regions 


previously known, and that it abounds with animal life. Under 


these circumstances, despair for the safety of these gallant men 
is clearly premature, and another effort to rescue them, if living, 
and to discover their fate, if dead, is no less clearly the sacred 
-duty of the nation. 

The information on which this hope is founded was brought by 
Captain Penny, of Captain Austin’s expedition, and is of a date 
considerably later than the accounts which appeared in our Journal 
of last week. That our readers may fully comprehend the import- 
ance of the intelligence, we shall recapitulate as succinctly as we 
can the efforts hitherto made, and the course taken by the last 
expeditions which were sent to the rescue. When he left 
England on this memorable, and let us earnestly hope, this not 
altogether fatal enterprize, Sir John Franklin received from the 
Admiralty instructions as to the course he should purguey) Jn the 
first instance he was to proceed through Barrow’s Straits as far as 
Cape Walker, at the western extremity of that channel, and from 
thence endeavour, by sailing in a south-westerly direction, to reach 
Behring’s Strait. In case of his inability to discover a channel in HE EUPHRATES VALLEY ROUTE TO INDIA.—BAY OF ANTIOCH: 


MOUNT CASIUS IN THE DISTANCE. 
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swept him and his whole expedition away 
without leaving a trace behind, at so early a point of his 
attempt as the entrance to Basrrow’s Strait. Presuming that 
he sailed in safety fo far, and that he carried his first instructions 
into effect, Barrow’s Strait was thoroughly searched by the 
English, if not by the American expedition—t ough on this latter 
point we are not over confident—and no traces whatever were 
discovered. Not only as far westward as Cape Walker, the point 
named, but to Banks’s Land, a considerable distance beyond it, 
was examined, and the result was, that no opening could be 
discovered by which Sir John Franklin could have sailed to the 
south-west. The country is justified in believing, therefore, that, 
having proceeded as far as he could in that direction, he retraced 
his course, as instructed ; and that the South-Westerly Passage 
having been proved to be impracticable, he tried the North- Westerly 
one, If there could be any doubt on this point, it is set at rest 
by the discovery of palpable traces of the expedition at a place 
called Cape Hiley, at the entrance of Wellington Channel, 
which branches off to the north-west at the very point mentioned 
in Sir John Franklin’s instructions. It is known that Sir 
John and his crew passed the winter of 1845-46 at this 
place ; and it is supposed—and Captain Penny's researches go far 
to strengthen the supposition—that immediately on the break up of 
the ice in 1846, Sir John proceeded in the second route indicated, 
and reached the Great Arctic Ocean, of which Captain Penny is 
now able to affirm the existence. 

Captain Penny started northward from the neighbourhood of 
Cape Riley last winter—or, more properly ‘speaking, in the early 
spring—and travelled in sledges over the ice for a distance of 
nearly two hundred miles. Some other parties, dispatched by 
Captain Austin, travelled still further by the same means. Captain 
Penny ascertained that Wellington Channel, not very far from its 
entrance, bends suddenly to the north-west, the very route sup- 
posed to exist, and which Sir John, failing in his first effort, was 
expressly ordered to take; and, pursuing his course for 180 miles 
from the junction of the channel with Barrow’s Strait, he found 
the ice getting soft and unsafe, and, as we are informed by a daily 
contemporary, “ discovered an open sea, with innumerable flocks 
of birds, Arctic animals, drift-wood, and various other signs of a 
more clement climate.” He also saw for sixty miles beyond 
him, “a clear, unobstructed expanse of water,” which he named 
the “Queen Victoria Channel.” Long and ardently we must sup- 
pose that the hardy sailor gazed upon the prospect before him; 
but, as his further progress along the shores of this tempting sea was 
impossible, from the state of the ice, he was reluctantly compelled 
to return as he came. But, with the characteristic vigour of his 
profession and his country, he was still undaunted. He travelled 
180 miles back to his ship, and procured @ boat, which he conveyed 
by sledges, after much difficulty, to the shores of that clear northern 
sea which seemed to invite his researches. But his gallant effort 
was doomed to be disappointed. When he reached the spot where 
the praspect had first opened out before him, he found large masses 
of ice drifting in to the shores from the north-west with a strong 
wind anda heavy sea. It would have been madness to have 
risked such a passage in a small boat, and with only a week’s pro- 
visions. Captain Penny therefore turned back a second time, 
perhaps with a heavy, certainly with a hopeful heart; for he is 
now in London, urging upon the Government, with all the 
eloquence and zeal of which he is master, the duty of immediately 
dispatching a powerful steamer to the new point thus indicated. 

It may be asked, why Captain Austin, having two steamers as 
well as two other vessels under his command, did not follow up 
the clue discovered by his subordinate in command, and why he 
returned to this country in a manner which is unexpected, and, as 
many believe, premature? To this question we are unable to give 
any positive answer until Captain Austin shall himself throw light 
upon it, It is alleged, however, that he had not provisions enough, 
and that the Admiralty, unintentionally but. most unfortunately, 
kept him uninformed of the fact which might have changed _ his 
determination—that the supplies sent out last year by the North 
Star were within his reach, and amply sufficient to have warranted 
the attempt. But on this subject we shall doubtless hear more 
hereafter, 

In the meantime, let us hope that Captain Penny will not sue in 
vain; and that not a day will be lost by the Admiralty in re- 
sponding to the appeal, or, if they have reasons for not doing so, 
in informing the public of the grounds of their refusal. We see 
by the American journals that the greatest interest is excited 
throughout the Union by the circumstances, and that our enter- 
prising friends across the Atlantic talk of fitting out the steamer 
wanted, and of robbing England of the glory of the enterprise. Bet- 
ter this than delay; but better, far better, in our opinion, would 
it be that the Admiralty should send out the steamer which Cap- 
tain Penny demands, or shalf-a-dozen steamers if necessary. 
“ There is not an officer, not a seamanof the United States navy,” 
says the New York Tribune, “ but would deem ita glorious privi- 
lege to be one of the company bound outwards upon that adven- 
turous steamer’s deck.” Shall not the same be said of the navy of 
England? It would be, indeed, a national stigma, if, the English 
Admiralty having refused to stir in the matter, the Americans 
should discover, either alive or dead, our long lost countrymen, 
But we think there is little fear that such a scandal will befall us. 


which could have 


Sram Communication BetweEN Liverroon ano Sourn Amu- 
nica.—A company has been recently formed for establishing a line of 
steamers between Liverpoo! and the other principal places of trade on the south 
coast of America, Three screw steam-ships, of from 1500 to 1700 tons, ana 
about 300 horse power, will, in the first instance, be built for the Rio line. These 
vessels will be modelled after the most approved principles, and, with the am- 


ple power proposed, it is confidently anticipated that an average 
speed of at least ten knots per hour will be attained. The branch 
oat will be of smaller dimensions, suitable for the navigation 


of the River Plate. The departure from each end will be monthly, 
the boats calling at Lisbon for passengers and fuel. It is caleulated that the 
to Rio will not exceed 25 days, and that the whole distance to the 
iver Plate will be accomplished in 35 days, including the detention in Rio to 
transfer the cargo and passengers to the branch boat, The company is sup- 
ported by the principal merchants and shippers in the trade, to whom, and other 
capitalists, a number of the shares are alletted, the remainder being offered to 
the public. A charter of incorporation has been obtained, which limits the re- 
sponsibility of shareholders to the amount of their subscriptions. The import- 
ance and extent of our trade with Brazil and the River Plate, and the 
necessity which exists for a more perfect postal communication with these 
countries, mainly suggested this enterprise; and, accordingly, the first efforts 
of the company will be devoted, not only to supply the desideratum of a bi- 
monthly mail, but to afford to shippers of goods a cheap and speedy conyey- 
ance, which the acceleration of the mails over the old system of sailing packets 
renders most desirable. We understand that the models decided upon comprise 
all the most recent improvements in naval architecture, and that no expense 
will be spared to render them, if possible, superior to any other class of 
steamers afloat; and, if we may judge from the immense snecess 
that has attended the recent establishment of a line between South America and 
a comparatively insignificant town like Southampton, we have every reason to 
‘be sanguine of the success of one starting from the most importantand increasing 
port in the world, Liverpool, surrounded, as it is, by extensive manufactories of 
every description, and with rapidly-extending facilities for the transportation and 
shipment of merchandise. The tirst steamer of this line wil be despatched on 
the 2lst of June, and arrive at Rio on the 16th of July, leaving that port on the 
Bist, and reaching Liverpool again on the 25th of August, 1852. 
Quaker CRICKETERS.—A match took.place on Saturday last be- 
tween it of the Kendal National School et Club, and sixteen of the 
Kendal Y School Cricket Club (including John Hartley, of the Kendal 
Cricket Club), when the Quakers proved victorious by five rnns. The National 
School Club having won the toss, sent in their opponents in drab, who suc- 
ceeded in scoring 36. The National School Club then went in, but their de- 
mure opponents were too many for them, and they only scored 17. The 
Friends again went in, and obtained a score of 33, making a total of 69 in 
both innings, leaving the National School to get 52 in their second innings. 
‘They, however, only scored 47, being beat by the broadbrimsby five runs. 
if as app asain Bak Sete in the Strand on Monday, and 
on the spot. It the driver of the vehicle was racing against 
another omnibus, He was taken into custody, . 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The extreme severity with which the French Government considers it neces- 
sary to visit those journalists who take up a decidedly hostile attitude to the 
“ powers that be” is somewhat startling, and appears to us this side ef the 
Channel cruel and oppressive ; for it is difficult to believe that society at the 
present moment in France is in so highly explosive a state as that any real 
danger can be justly apprehended from the sparks which fly out from the edi- 
torial anvil. 

‘The courts of law in Paris witnessed on Monday one of those Government 
prosecutions of the press which have been, unfortunately, so frequent under the 
Republican régime of France. The persons tried were M. Francois Hngo, the 
author of the article headed An Avowal,” in the Zvénement, which we noticed 
last week; and M. Paul Meurice, the responsible manager of that journal. The ac- 
cnsation was that of attempting to excite hatred and contempt of the Government 
by the articlein question, which charged the Government with having made the re- 
cent arrests of Germans and Italians at the desire of the Continental Sovereigns, 
and having thus violated all the lawsof hospitality. A verdict of guilty, without ex- 
tenuating circumstances, was returned by the jury, and M.F. Hugo was sentenced 
to nine months’ imprisonment and 9000f, fine, and M. P, Meurice to nine months’ 
and 3000f. fine. The Court also ordered the suspension of the journal for one 
month. It is said, however, that M. de Girardin, who is considered to be the 
real proprietor of the Zvdnement, has contrived means by which the suspension 
will be prevented. A new cautionnement has been made by a journal to be 
called the Avénement, and under this title the Zoénement is to be published. The 
two sons of Victor Hugo are now in prison. 

The President of the Republic presided at an imposing ceremony on Monday, 
viz. the laying the foundation stone of the New Great Central Market of Paris. 
He was accompanied on the occasion by the Minister of the Interior, his aides-de- 
camp, and other official personages. The weather was beautiful, and the whole 
population was out of doors. The scene about the chureh of St. Eustache, where 
the ceremony took place, was accordingly very exhilirating—the windows of the 
houses in the neighbourhood were filled with spectators, but there was nothing 
whatever in the shape of political demonstration. Louis Napoleon arrived at 
one o'clock, and was received by the Prefect of the Seine, the Archbishop of Paris, 
the Curé of St. Eustache, and large body of the clergy in full canonicals. After 
the religious portion of the ceremony had been solemnised by the Archbishop of 
Paris, the Prefect of the Seine presented the Irresident of the Republic with 
box containing medals struck in honour of the occasion, and a bronze plate, on 
which the following inscription was engraved :— 

L'an mil huit cent einquante et un, 
Le quinze Septem! 
Le Présidont de la République Frangaise, 
Louis Napoléon Bonaparte, 
A posé la promidre pierre des Halles de Paris, 
in présence du Ministre de I'Intérieur, 
M. L, Faucher; 
Du Préfot do la Seine, M. J. J. Berger; 
Du Préfet de Police, M. P. Carlier; 
Et dos Membres de la Commission Municipale. 
(Here follow the names. ] 

The Prefect at the same time delivered an address to the President, in which 
he reminded him that the Emperor Napoleon had conceived the idea of con- 
structing large central markets in Paris, worthy of the capital ef France, and 
that the Prince laying the first stone of additional constructions for the 
same useful purpose, was,in fact, only a continuation of the Emperor's design. 
‘The President replied, in concise terms, that he was happy in having the oppor- 
tunity of realising the views of the Emperor, whose fertile ‘mind had devised so 
many great works for the benefit of France, The Prince’s reply was altogether 
devoid of political allusion, unless 4 political meaning can. be extracted frora the 
as.ertion that “labour ought to put down all spirit of disorder amongst the 
working classes.” The President, as usual, did not extemporise, but read the 
few phrases which constituted his reply. 

‘The box was then passed to the architects, who placed it, together with a small 
case containing the various pieces of money of the Republic, on the spot appro- 
priated for the reception of the first stone. The stone and other articles haying 
een laid in their places, the President threw from a silver trowel a small quan- 
tity of mortar on the stone, and the ceremony was over. 

Before withdrawing, the President turned towards M. Léon Faucher and said, 
“Tam aware that every instant of your time is devoted to the duties of your 
office. I cannot but acknowledge such devotedness to the public good, and I 
accordingly nominate you Commander of the Legion of Honour.” The Presi- 
dent likewise announced to M. Berger and M., Carlier that he had also promoted 
them to the same rank in the order. 

The President then left the ground, and returned to the Elys¢e in the same 
order as he came, 

A vast crowd of persons continued all day in the neighbourhood of the 
spot where the ceremony took place, but the most perfect order was observed. 

On Tuesday, a deputation, consisting of about 300 of the female sellers of fruit 
and vegetables of the neighbourhood of the Rue Montmartre, dressed in their best 
attire, many of whom had been present at the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the New Central Market on the previous day, and presented Louis Napoleon. 
with a magnificent set of bouquets, paid a visit to the President at the Elysée 
yesterday morning, where they arrived, by appointment, punctually at ten 
O'clock. After enjoying themselves for some time in the ens, they partook 
ofrefreshments, which had been unsparingly provided for them. The President, 
who had entered into very familiar conversation with his fair guests, took a 
glass of wine, and proposed “To the health of the ladies of the market of Paris,” 
which was duly responded to; after which “The health of Louis Napoleon” 
was drunk amidst enthusiastic applause. The lady merchants shortly after- 
hutitiad took their leave, highly gratified at the cordial reception they had met 
with, 

The President of the Republic has dismissed the Mayor of the Commune of 
Bio, and the Deputy Mayor of the commune of Aynae, for improper conduct 
during the late elections. 

The Paris journals state that the English and French Cabinets will address 
separate notes to Washington relative to Cuba. 

‘A document has been seized by the police from the German refugees, which 
amounts to a plan for the establishment of a reign of terror, and the confisca- 


tion of property. 
The department of the Ardéche, where the political riots lately took place, 
has been placed in a state of siege, and it was expected that some other depart- 


ments would likewise be subjected to a similar measure. 


HOLLAND. 

On Monday last, the 15th, the King of the Netherlands opened the States- 
General. His Majesty’s speech alluded to the favourable state of the country— 
to the conclusion of treaties with various states for increa-ing commercial inter- 
course—tothe progressive development of trade and manutactures—to the im- 
provement of agricultare—to the increased modes of communication by land and 
‘water—and, finally, to the favourable appearances of the exchequer, which 
would enable his Majesty to submit at an early period measures for diminishing 
the public debt. 


UNITED STATES. 

The accounts that have come vid New York of the fate of the Cuban expe- 
dition are, as usual, contradictory. 

According to the more generally accepted statement of matters which was 
circulated in New York on the 4th instant, the American Government at Wash- 
ington hud received information, that, up to the 25th Angust, Lopez had been 
able to maintain himself, but with very reduced force ; that not one Creole had 
joined him; and that his prospects were desperate; that it was a personal 
‘struggle for his own and the lives of his few remaining followers. No rein- 
forcements had gone from New Orleans, and the Government was successfully 
exerting itself to prevent any. 

According to other accounts, which, however, are not of so recent a date as 
the foregoing, Lopez is represented to have been successful in all his engage- 
ments, and General Enna, the Spanish military commander, a8 having been 
killed, together with a great number of his followers. Reinforcements of Creoles, 
also, were said to be joining the patriots daily. ‘These statements must, how- 
oy be taken with great caution, and are flatly on very tolerable 
authority. 

‘Although the excitement about the matter throughout the States had been 
very great, it was fast becoming less violent, and several of the leading journals 
of the United States had taken a bold stand against the attempt made by in- 
terested parties and hot-headed young men, led by a few reckless adventurers, 
to force their ideas of good government on a people that have neither invited 
them to their shores, nor, when there, showed any to join them in 
their unlawful proceedings. 

The collector of customs at New Orleans has been removed from office for 

It appears, with relerence to Mr. Owen, the Consul atHavannah, that the men 
their friends. A number of these let- 
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an attempt tp join his comrades, but was repulsed. The Spaniards afterwards 
a charge, and completely routed Crittenden’s little party, who spent two 
days and nights in the chapparels, without any sustenance. Fifty of them after- 


wards made their way fo the sea-shore, where they found some ‘beats, in which | ; 


they embarked. They spent the night on 
prisoners by the Habanero. There are 


tenant is represented as having 


massacred. Kester ert 
were i 
wine Ne ‘Orleans also publish 
jew Or papers 
They are very brief—a list of sdicus 5 
‘AS to the domestic affairs of the United States, the accounts this week con- 


reports of several additional cases of arrest of fugitive slaves in various parts of 


the Union. 
CANADA. 


The Canadian Parliament was prorogued by the Governor-General, on Satur- 
day, the 30th of August. The Royal speech represents the revenue as ina 
satisfactory state, and refers to the grants for improving the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, and to the reduction of the emigrant tax. Six bills were reserved 
for the approval of the Queen, three of which relate to churehes and rectories, 
two to the reduction of salaries, and one to the incorporation of the Fort Erie 
ae Suspension Bridge Company, The reciprocity question was left un- 
settled. 

‘The reduction sin the civil list, authorised by the Imperial Government, have 
been carried out by the Legislature. The salaries of the Chief Jnstices and that 
of the Chancellor are to be reduced from 4800 dols. to 3600 dols. a year, upon the 
departure of the present incumbents from office, 

‘The potato rot is prevailing to a great extent in Upper Canada. 

INDIA AND CHINA. 

Advices by extraordinary express, dated Calcutta, August 8, and China, Ju'y 
24, have been received this week, Cholera was very rife, and vast numbers of 
the people fell victims to the disease, 

The state prisoner, Moolraj, ex-Dewan of Mooltan, had been removed from 
Calcutta to Allahabad, in consequence of serious indisposition, and not from & 
plot to effect his escape, as falsely reported. 

‘The territories of the Nizam had escaped seizure for the present by pay- 
ment of a great part of the debt,viz. 40 lacs of rupees. 

On the 6th July, no less than 50,000 individuals were congregated together to 
witness the dragging of the car of Juggernath. = 

‘A gaol delivery took place at Agra on the 2d of August. Amongst those dis- 
charged were Deebet Dut, nephew of Dewan Moolraj, Toolsee Ram Raur, 
Kooljus Rae, and Futteh Mahomed Khan. 

Arumour was afloat that the hill tribes near Peshawur had successful.y 
attacked our outposts; but subsequent inquiry led to the belief that it was des- 
titute of truth. The troops at Pes'awur were suffering much from illness. 
Ghoolab Singh was engaged in hostilities with some of his neighbours in the 
pone 8 to the north of Cashmere, but with what results we are not in- 
formed. 

We have no intelligence whatever from Bombay by this arrival. 

From China the accounts by the present mail are of more than usual interest, 
‘The insurrection was spreading, and a battle had taken place at Luk-wo-ee, in 
which the Imperial General Wu-lan-ti was totally routed, with a loss of 1000 
men, while he himself was so severely wounded in the arm, that it was expected 
amputation would have to be resorted to, A notification had been given to all 
British merchants, that in future no British consuls would be allowed tointerfere 
with the collection of duties on articles imported or exported by vessels belong- 
ing tozGreat Britain, This new order had created considerable sensation among 
those to whom it is addressed. We are sorry to learn that the troops at Hong 
Kong are suffering from sickness ; but still not so muchas at the corresponding 
time last year. The following is an extract of a letter dated Singapore, 30th of 
July :—*I deeply regret to inform you of the total loss of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steam-ship Pacha, sunk on the night of the 2lst inst, off 
Mount Formosa, after sustaining a severe collision with the Hrin, by which 
the latter vessel has been considerably damaged: sixteen lives have been lost, 

including those of the third officer and two third-class passengers.” 


THE GREAT CABLE FOR THE TELEGRAPH BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

On Wednesday, the great cable, 24 miles long, and destined, when sunk be- 
tween Dover and Calais, to form the key of communication and correspondence 
between this country and the European continent, was completed at the works 
of the Submarine Telegraph Company, Wapping, the last coil being securely clr- 
eumflexed at about four o’clock. The occasion furnished an interesting oppor- 
tunity for observing the rather novel and noticeable processes employed in the 
fabrication of this newly devised agency for the international communication 
as worked out through the medium of gutta percha and the wire-rope machine. 
Entering the factory, situated in the High. street, there are two. well-constructed 
wire-repe machines, each about 20 feet high and 15 in cirecmference, re- 
presenting a large iron framework in the form of a cupola, with a 
shaft or cylinder in the centre, worked by a steam-engine of five-horse 
power. Obedient to the ringing of a bell, a concourse of workmen from the 
wire-rope works of Messrs, Newall, at Gateshead, took their places round one 
of the machines employed in the first process. The machine, the action of 
which is vertical, being set in motion by the steam-engine, the first or interior 
portion of which the composite cable consists was payed out on to the shaft. 
‘This first layer is composed of four electricjcopper wires, known as the 16 wire 
gauge, each encased ina covering of gutta percha of a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. These, placed in 4 machine, and with the assistance of the manipu~ 
lators, are twisted and plaited in spiral convolutions in the manner of 
an ordinary rope or cable round the shaft. The next superincumbent 
coil to this consisted of hempen yarn previously saturated in @ 
reservoir of ‘prepared pitch and tallow, and in its turn is tight 
twisted and compressed, impermeably and by steam power, over the 
gutta percha, with its inclosed copper wires. This is overlaid again with a 
series of hempen yarns, five or six in number, and about an inch in diameter, 
saturated in the pitch ‘and tallow, with the view of what the workmen call 
“worming” the gutta percha, The gutta percha thus protects the delicate 
wire, and the hempen yarn, in addition, acts as a cementitious material to 
the more perishable gutta perch, which ultimately has thrown over it a coat of 
mail of galvanised wire. This completes the first process, and the manufac- 
ture of the rope in the spiral form is for the of giving flexibility. The 
second process consists in hauling off the cable so completed, and passing it, in 
another compartment of the factory, on to another wire rope machine, where the 
cord is completed, covered over with ten galvanised wires, each wire being about 
the thickness of a lead pencil, and known as No, 1 galvanised wire gauge. This 
galvanised iron sheating is to protect and preserve the interior layers from 
the action of the sea, and the weight is considered to be sufficient to sink the cable, 
ex necessitate gravuatis, The appearance of the cable thus completely encased 
in a shining coat of galvanised iron, and divested of tar and dirt, gives it quite a 
silvery appearance. The coil thus completed is drawn off the machine and 
draughted out by the men, as sailors haul rope, into the factory yard, where it 
now remains rolled up into a circle some five feet in height, and twenty feet in 
circumference, represemting a dead weight of 200 tons. In order to test its com- 
pleteness, Mr, C, J. Wollaston, the engineer who conducted the experiments last 
year, and who, in conjunction with Mr. T. R. Crampton, has the carrying out 
of the engineering arrangements, fired a fusee, through the twenty-four miles of 
electric cable, from o e ot the batteries in the building. A steamer has been 
placed at the disposal of the promoters of the undertaking by her Majesty’s 
Government, to convey the cable to Dover. The gutta percha wires have been 
prepared by the Gutta Percha Company in the most perfect style of insulation, 
and the whole of the 100 miles of intended communication represented by the 
four wires of 24 miles each have been tested, and the‘r integrity been fuund true, 
by Mr. Wollaston, in the Regent’s Canal. The manufacture of the cable has 
now been in hand three weeks, the men working night and day; and itis 
hoped and expected that the contrivance will accomplish an answerable end. 

When the submarine telegraph over the English Channel is a thing accom~- 
plished, there will be uninterrupted telegraphic communication between Eng- 
land and all the following ee cities and towns of the European Conti- 
nent, to which the telegraph is now completed ;—Calais, Paris, Lille, Brussels, 
‘Antwerp, Ostend, Liege, Cologne, Hanover, Brunswick, Berlin, Frankfort, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Prague, Breslau, Stettin, Cracow, Vienna (Trieste, 1450 miles 
departure port for India), Venice, Milan, and, by the end of the month, to 
Turin and Genoa. 


Ppacket shape between Liverpool 
discouraged Messrs. 


and Boston, from causes, fuiled; but that has not 5 
Train and Co. Itis thought, that, besides being the largest and most magni- 
cent, the Staffordshire will prove the swiftest et-ship of all those engaged in - 
the Atlantic trade. She has three decks, is of 1900 tons burden, is 240 feet 
over all on deck, has 41 feet breadth of beam, is 29 feet dee) from the pepe 
decks, and will be commanded by Captain A. H, Brown, Iste ‘the packet: 
Parliament, ‘The harmony of the proportions of the Staffordshire has been car- 
pate al, y Case and beauty siet oem to aot 

er mor t 0 

einen sherp; the 

angle of her bow at ‘stern, 20; 
her bold and 
beautiful, and her fastidious 
nautical The sailors’ 
quarters 7 the foremast, 40 
feet long, 16 feet wide, odieus cabins and state 
rooms, most elegantly fitt latest improvements are introduced 
into every di sailing craft ” 

Saur.—The th inst. quotes the following, 
under date Nige, 10th:—‘* At about eleven o’clock on Saturday night, a band 
ef 48 peasants, fro of Nice, were returning from Broe, a French 
village close to the salt, the price of which in France 
is one-half less than to the number of 
38, having opposed | which 12 of 
Sharer? wo! id 

The Giornale states that Puen en Se ee! 
@’Addiego died, at Santa Maria pu, at the age of 107. 
She had had ‘sons, one born in 1774, another in 
1788. She had health, and up to her death her 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA. 


The following are the conditions upon which the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty are ready to receive tenders from persons willing to provide for the 
establishment of steam communication with Australia, the tenders to be deli- 
yered onthe 4th December. The contract to continue in force for four years, 
and may be terminated by a twelyemonth’s notice from either party :— 


“The tenders are to be for vessels propelled by screws, and they may be 
made either for a line of steamers between the Capeof Good Hope and Sydney, 
in continuation of the existing line between England and the Cape, or for a new 
line extending the whole way from England to Sydney. 

“The parties tendering are to frame their offers for two different contin- 

cies :— 

ander the first, the steamers would be required to stop at King George's 
Sound, Adelaide, and Port Philip, on their way to and from Sydney. 

“ Under the second, the steamers would stop only at Port Philip outwards, 
where a branch steamer, to be provided by the contractors, would take the mails 
and convey them to Adelaide and King George’s Sound, and return to Adelaide 
te meet the homeward steamer. 

“The tenders are to state for what annual sum each of these two routes would 
be undertaken by iron as well as by wooden vessels; and also the day on which 
the parties will be prepared to commence the service. 

“Phe contractors must engage to convey the mails and despatches six times 
in a year each way, and will have to deliver and receive mails at King George's 
Sound, Adelaide, and Port Philip, and at such other places as the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty may from time to time determine and direct, both on the 
outward and homeward voyage to and from Sydney. 

“ They must also engage to convey them at a speed which, on the average of 
each voyage, shall not be less than 8$ knots an hour; and, as a precaution 
against failure in this condition, no vessel will be accepted for the performance 
of the contract which is not found, on trial at the measured knot on the Thames, 
to attain the spsed of nine knots an hour, to the satisfaction of the said com- 
missioners, propelled by sieam alone and without the aid of sails. 

“ They must likewise engage to supply, during the continuance of the con- 
tract, vessels equal in number and size to those specified in their tender, and 
these vessels are to be subject at all proper times to survey by officers in the em- 
ployment ef the Admiralty; and any defect discovered on such survey to be 
immediately made good by the contractors. This survey to extend to the crew, 
ofticers, and engineers and machinsry, as well as the hull of the vessel, 

“ The vessels to be always supplied and furnished with all necessary and 
proper machinery, engines, apparel, furniture, stores, tackle, boats, fuel, oil, 
tallow, provisions, anchors, cables, fire-pumps, and other proper means for ex- 
tinguishing fire, lightning conductors, charts, chronometers, proper nautical 
instruments, and whatsoever else may be requisite and necessary for equipping 
the said vessely and rendering them constantly efficient for the service to be per— 
formed, and also manned and provided with legally qualified and competent 
officers, and a snflivient crew of able seamen and other men. 

“The days and hours of departure and arrival at each port are to be fixed by 
the said commissioners, and may be altered from time to time by them on giving 
notice to the contractors of turee months. 

“The said commissioners are to have the power of ordering the vessels to be so 
sree, and constructed as to be capable of carrying with efficiency such arma- 
ment us they may consider suitable; and for this purpose may require the designs 
and plans of al! vessels, to be built for the performance of the contract, to be sub- 
mitted to them previously to their construction. 

“Proper accommodation to be provided, free of expense, for the naval 
officer in charge of the mails; but the parties tendering are at liberty to 
Lets ie deduction they would make in the event of this condition not being 
required. 

“ A penalty of £1000 to be incurred when the contractors fail in providing a 
vessel, in accordance with their agreement, ready to put to sea at the appointed 
hour; and also the sum of £50 for every successive day which shall elapse 
until such steam-vessel shall actually proceed to sea; but the payment of 
such penalty shall not be enforced in the event of such default being proved 
to the satisfaction of the said commissioners to have arisen from circumstances 
over which the contractors and their servants had no control, 

“A penalty of £100 to be incurred if the vessels stop, linger, or deviate from 
the right course, or put back or return, except from stress of weather or other 
unavoidabie circumstance, or unless uuthorised by the officer in charge of the 
mails. 

“The said commissioners shall at any time during the continnance of the 
contract, in case of great public emergency, have power and be at liberty to pur- 
chase all or any ofthe said vessels ata valuation, or to charter the same exclu- 
sively for her Majesty’s service, at a rate of hire to be mutually at the time fixed 
and agreed on by them and the contractors ; but if any difference should at any 
time or times arise as to the amount of valuation or hire so to be paid, such dif- 
ferenee shall be referred to twoarbitrators, one to be chosen from time to time 
by the said commissioners, and the other by the contractors ; and if such arbi- 
trators should at any time or times not agree in the matter or question referred 
to them, then such question in difference shall be referred by them to an um- 
pire to be chosen by such arbitrators vefure they proceed with tha reference to 
them; andthe joint and concurrent award of the said arbitrators, or the sepa- 
rate award of the said umpire when the arbitrators cannot agree, shall be bind- 
ing and conclusive on all parties. Ri 

“The coutractors shall uadertake for themselves all arrangements relative to 
quarantine, as connected with the due and regular performance of the condi- 
tions of the contract. ; 

“ The contractors shall not assign, under-let, or dispese of the contract, or any 
part thereof, without the consent in writing of the said commissioners; and in 
case of any deliberate or wilfa! breach thereof by the contractors, the said com- 
missioners may terminate it without any previous notice to them, nor shall they 
be entitled to any compensation in consequence of such determination. 

“No member of the ifouse of Commons shall be admitted to any share or 
part ot the contract, or to any benefit to arise therefrom, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the act of Parliament. 

“ The contractors to be bound with two responsible sureties, to be named in 
their tenders, in the penalty of £4000, for the due fulfilment of the contract; 


and they must furnish the names of the parties of whom inquiries can be made 
as to their responsibility.” 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE AUSTRALIAN PACKET 
SERVICE. 


The advertisement from the Admiralty for tenders for a steam communication 
to Sydney at intervals of two months, by the Cape of Good Hope, at a speed of 
84 knots per hour, is looked upon in the City as simply ridiculous. It has not 
awakened the slightest interest on the part of any of the merchants connected 
with Australia, and the only hope it seems to have created is, that it may serve 
as another and final illustration of the way in which our mail contract system 
is suffered to cripple a branch of enterprise for which we haye greater advan- 
tages than any other nation. The population of Australia, exclusive of New Zea- 
Jand, is little short of 400,000 souls, and its rate of increase has been about 100 
per cent. in 10 years. She takes of our manufactures an annual total of between 
£2,000,000 and -£3,000,000 sterling, that is to say, as much as the whole of our 
North American possessions, more than the whole of our West Indian colonies, 
insular and continental, including Honduras, and more than four times as much 
as the Cape of Good Hope. Steam-mail contracts to our North American colo- 
nies have been granted for the last twelve years, and now 
cost £159,000 per annum, By the West Indies the same advan- 
tage has been enjoyed for ten years, and the cost per annum — is 
£240,000. Lastly, to the Cape a similar grant has been made, in- 
yolving an annual expenditure of £31,000. Under these circumstances, Aus- 
tralia for five years imgortuned the Government either to deal with her in the 
same way, or, at all events, to leave her free to obtain from our merchants and 
capitalists the natural benefits which her enormous and growiag trade would 
speedily have ensured. She offered, moreover, to contribute some portion of the 
expense. But, although the ery continued throughout the whole of that period, 
and seareely a letter was received from her merchants which did not contain 
some bitter expression at the treatment practised, neither warnings nor appeals 
had the slightest effect. The public meetings of the colonists, which were 
almost confined to petitioning for steam communication, and protesting 
against convict immigration, were answered by steady obstruction in the 
former case, and in the latter by the introduction into Van Diemen's Land 
during the past year of no less than 2894 criminals. Finally, the 
announcement was made that what had been denied to Australia, 
with her 400,000 prosperous and enterprising inhabitants, was forthwith 
to be granted to our African stations at Sierra Leone, Cape Coast: Castle, and 
Fernande Po. The crowning fact of the history seemed thus attained, and here 
it actually stood at the commencement of the present month. 

Suddenly, however, came the news, which may possibly, in the course of 
another year, attract to Sydney every ship and steam-vessel that can get there. 
The number of shipsthat entered San Francisco in the quarter ending Septem- 
ber, 1850, was 488%, with a total burden of 149,364 tons—many of them steamers 
of the largest kind, which have since been followed by others, working not only 
without the advantage of a Government contract, but absolutely in profitable 
competition with those so favoured. With her existing population, her splendid 
climate, and other attractions for immigrants, no reason could be shown, sup- 

“posing the gold discoveries confirmed, why the marvels to be witnessed at 
Sydney should not exceed those of California. At this juncture 
the Government resolved to act, and consequently, to a colony which 
can now boast the prospect of seeing its harbours thronged with 
ships of allkinds and all nations, the boon fs at length conceded of & 
slow steamer from the mother country six times in a year. Anything more 
Indicrous was perhaps never yet recorded, even among all that has eccurred in 
the shape of Government interference with commerce. But, absurd as it is, 
the evil connected with it may still be serious. So completely has self-reliance 
been deadened in this country as regards the establishment of steam lines by 
the pernicious influence of monopolies, that even with existing prospects it is 
proba¥le no body of persons will be found bold enough to startan independent 
enterprise. More than a year ago, the Pacific Steam Company, of Liverpool, 
tendered a monthly mail for £48,000 per annum. If it were safe at that time 
to offer to undertake it with such a payment, the improved circumstances of 
Australia, her increased traffic with the west coast of America, and the opening 
up of the Nicaragua transit, to say nothing of the gold question, would 
now seem at least to warrant an experiment withont any such aid. 
Of course, if the postages, or even half of them, were allowed, there 
would not be a moment’s difficulty, but it is in that point that the power 
of the Government lies; and, las it is hopeless to endeavour to disturb their 
rontine views, whatever is now done should be done without them. The colo- 
nists, moreover, would be far more willing to patronise and make sacrifices for 
a line that should boldly start on its own resources, than for ene which had sub- 
jected itself to all sorts of niggling shackles and delays in negotiating with the 
Miserable and humilating invitations of the Lords of the Admiralty. At all 
events, if the gold news be confirmed, and no steps are taken, we may at once 
resign the Sonth Pacific to the Americans, along with the North. They know 
the field it presents, and, if we are indisposed to share it with them, it is to be 
hoped we shall be rational enough not to complain when they shall render the 
service to our fellow-countrymen at the antipodes, of regularly conveying goods 
and intelligence many days in advance of the remarkable fleet for which, since 
ie receipt of the recent tidings, the Government have so suddenly advertised, 

imes. f 


TeLEGRAPH IN British Norta America,—The wire between 
Quebec and Halifax, including the submersion in the Gulf of St Lawrence, is 
nearly completed. A new feature, alike feasible for adoption, but apparently 
not thought of in this country, has been introduced in America—that of marking 
the distance by railway on the telegraphic poles, at given ranges. 

Grear Western Ratmway.—tThe directors having taken 
sion of the Kennet and Avon Canal, have been over it to make the necessary 
traffic arrangements for working it in connexion with the railway, to commence 
on Monday next, f 


NEW ROUTE TO INDIA. 


A SOMEWHAT startling announcement has just been 
made of a project for bringing London and Calcutta 
within seven days’ journey of each other; and ex- 
amination of the means proposed justifies our expect- 
ation that the consummation is not far distant. 


The ancient route from England to India was round the 
Cape of Good Hope—a passage which was performed wholly 
by sea, and which generally occupied of late years about 
100 days, In 1840, the first step of a new system had been 
taken by turning the course straight to the East at the 
Gut of Gibraltar, carrying it along the Mediterranean Sea, 


F 


CONVICT PRISON AT PORTSMOUTH. 


A large convict prison, designed as a substitute for the present mode of 
locating convicts on board hulks in the harbour, is now being completed at Ports- 
mouth. At its commencement the inhabitants of the borough manifested much 
opposition and repugnance at the location of a large number of convicts on 
shore and in the midst of a dense population ; but this oprosition has since sub- 
sided, although much of the repugnance remains, and the Home-office has pro- 
ceeded with the rapid erection of the building. The prison is situated at the 
south-east boundary wall of the dockyard, with which it will have means of 
egress and ingress for the convicts employed in that establishment; the site of 
the building being that formerly occupied by the Old Laboratory. It is con- 
structed to accommodate about 1000 prisoners ; and the object of this substitu- 
tion of a prison for hulks is understood to be the necessity for exercising a 
larger amount of discipline and authority over the convicts than is possible on 
board ship. The arrangements on board the latter do not prevent cummunica- 
tions being carried on between the inmates of the different cells; consequently 
very serious organisations and émeutes have frequently arisen, which required 
a strong mil'tary force to quell. In the new prison each convict will be com- 
pletely and effectually separated from all communication of any kind with his 
fellow prisoners, whilst any one of them inclined to be refractory will be under 
the complete control of the officers, and so be subjected to the requisite punish- 
ment withont hindrance or annoyance from others. The cells being well venti- 
lated, and every other regard being paid to good sanatory arrangements, the 
prisoners will certainly be free from the unhealthy influences inseparable from 
living on board confined and damp hulks. Thus it is considered, that while the 
necessity will be met of really making the convict’s term of invprisonment what 
it is designed to be—a punishment—by means of strict discipliue and fall control 
on the part of the officers, on the other hand he will be freed from the perni- 
cious conditions in which he is at present placed. 

The above are the alleged reasons for this change in convict location, but by 
some it is believed to be only the commencement of a comprehensive plan for 
meeting the difficulties arising from the objections of the colonists to convicts 
being sent amongst them, by establishing a series of convict prisons or “ homes,” 
as they have been called, throughout this country, fer retaining felons in, 

The plan of the new building comprises an east and west wing, between which 
are situated kitchens, cooking, washing, and «thir domestic offices, To the 
north of these is a chapel, and to the east the residences of the governor, chap- 
Jain, and other officers. The whole of the buildings are of brick, and are sur- 
rounded by lofty walls. The walls of each wing are roofed over with slates, 
having a range of skylights on each side. Down the entire centre of each wing 
is a spacious corridor, having the prisoners’ cells on either side and opening into 
it: the west wing is 292 feet long, the east wing 236, both being 36 feet wide. 
There are four tiers of cells, each cell 7 feet by 4, and 7 feet in height, on both 
sides of the corridor. All the cells are fitted with a desk, for writing or read- 
ing, aseat, hammock, and shelyes. The divisions between the cells are of a 
very simple, and, both as far as space and cost are concerned, of a very econo- 
mical character, baing formed of plates of strong “corrugated” iron. The 
esiling of the under cell and the floor of that above it are at once formed of a 
plate of stout slate. The upper tiers of cells open on to light iron galleries, 
reached by flights of stairs of the same material. Some of the cells are sup- 
plied with light by glazed openings in the wall, whilst others derive it from 
the corridor. Warm air is forced into the corridors from proper apparatus, 
finding its way into the cells, and expelling any foul air that may be generated 
through apertures provided for the purpose In addition to these cells there 
are 40 punishment cells in course of construction, each 10 feet by 6, and 9 feet 
in height. The contractors for thie entire building are Messrs. Piper, of London, 
and the work has been carried on nnder the direction of Colonel Jebb, the Home- 
Office Inspector of Prisons. The immediate superintendence of the building has 
been confided to Mr. C. J. Woolcott, the Government clerk of the works, Ithas 
been constructed with great rapidity, not having been six months in conrse of 
erection ; and by the Ist of October it is expected that the larger wing will be 
occupied by prisoners. 


Imporration or Rive PeacuEs From New Yor«.—It is well 
known that the United States produce immense quantities of that most delicious 
frnit, the peach, and, so far as we have heard, none have ever been brought into 
this country. A gentleman on board the Africa has, however, made the 
attempt, and, with some care, has succeeded in bringing them in a perfect state, 
He has brought them as a present to the family and friends of a gentleman 
farmer of this town, who may, therefore, claim to be the first importer of ripe 
peaches from the United States to England.—Liverpool Mercury. 

Currixc A Corporatioy.—It seems that the Great Northern 
Railway directors have given great offence to the authorities at Huntingdon by 
hastening the Royal train so rapidly past that town on her Majesty’s trip to 
Scotland. It appears that the corporation had prepared a congratulatory ad- 
dress to present tothe Queen, and that the townspeople had made extensive 
preparations to testify their loyalty to the Crown. The Earl of Sandwich, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county, has been appealed to on the subject, and, by his 
Lordship’s reply to the Mayor, it would seem that he was authorised to state 
that her Majesty regretted that so much loyal feeling should have been re- 
warded by disappointment. 

We learn from Constantfople, Sept 2, that the American frigate 
Mississippi, which had gone aground on entering the port of Smyrna, floated 
again on the 25th ult., and arrived at Constantinople on the 30th. 

A return has been printed by the House of Commons, showing the 
number of convicts Who arrived in Van Diemen’s Land during each year, from 
the Ist January, 1823, to the 31st December, 1850, from which it appears that 
the total number was—males, 48,427; females, 9816. The number of emigrants 
to Van Diemen's Land from 1840 to 1837 was 14,115, The return of emi- 
grants, including the wives and families of convicts, from Great Britain to Van 
Diemen’s Land, from 1838 to 1850, was 5559, 

At Ballincollig Powder-Mills (Cork), on Saturday morning, one of 
the corning houses blew up with a fearful explosion, by which a man was killed, 
and several dreadfully mutilated, one of whom is not expected to recover. 


across the Isthmus of Suez, down the Red Sea, and so 
over the Indian Ocean to Bombay, or round Ceylon to 
Calcutta. Nor was this all; for by traversing France from 
Calais to Marseilles, the défour round Cape St. Vincent -- 
a détour exactly resembling on a smaller scale that round 
the Cape of Good Hope—was altogether escaped. and the 
route assumed the appearance of a tolerably straight line 
from Calaisto Aden. This gain had been effected partly by 
the division of the voyage into stages, whereby steam power 
became available, but more notably by the substitution of 
overland cuts for long sea circuits. Thus, the cut from 
Marseilles saved the circuit round Spain, and that across 
Egypt the vast circuit round the Cape. Now, to put the 
matter concisely, this substitution of land carriage for water 
carriage is the one simple principle of the scheme before us, 
and the problem is nothing more than this—how to elimi- 
nate from the route between Marseilles.and Calcutta those 
tions which are still performed by sea, and substitute 
Piewed thereof some means of transport by land. 
‘The sea stages of the present route to India, exclusive of 
the trip across the Channel, are two—one from Marseilles 
or Trieste to Alexandria, and the other from Suez to Bom- 
bay or Calcutta. These stages constitute by far the longest 
part of the journey, being 5075 miles, performed by steam- 
ers, from which an average speed of some ten miles an hour 
is all that can be expected. ‘The longer, again, of these two 
stages is that from Suez to Hindostan,as it includes acircuit 
round two sides of the triangular territory of Arabia. The 
first object, therefore, is to get rid of the détour by Aden ; 
and this is to be done by carrying the passengers to the 
mouths of the Orontes instead of the mouths of the Nile, 
and forwarding them across the Turkish territory to Bus- 
sorah, at the head of the Persian Gulf. The railroad re- 
quired for this pi would run along the Euphrates 
Valley, and its length would not exceed 900 miles, whereas 
its completion would reduce the distance from London to 
Culcutta by more than one-haly—by 20 days, in fact, ont of 
39! This pr¢jeet, it is conc ived, could be accomplished in 
five years’ time, aud theroute would then lie through Ostend, 
Trieste, by the Mediterranean Sea, to the Orontes, thence to Bussorah, and by 
the Persian Gulf to Bombay, where it would meet the Indian railroads now ac- 
tual y commenced, and by that time comp‘eted to Calcutta. We have thus got 
rid of the Red Sea circuit, and substituted a land route for 900 miles of the dis- 
tance. There remains now the straicht run from Bussorah to Bombay, and the 
circuitous reach from Tr-este to the Orontes, to bs commuted for the facilities 
ofdirect railway transit by land.—Zimes. 


The engraved plan indicates by a dotted line the contemplated 
route from England to India; from London to Ostend, Cologne, 
Augsburg, Trieste, Constantinople, vic Orsova, on the frontiers of 
the Turkish Empire, already decided on. From Orsova to Con- 
stantinople is only 345 miles, It is not necessary to occupy time 


at present in speaking of the country through which this line is 


MAP OF THE EUPHRATES VALLEY 


about to pass, as that portion through Europe is already well 
known. The route through Turkey in Europe is feasible enough, 
and easily accomplished. The Turkish Government are most de- 
sirous to ree this ueccmplished; and our Ambassador has more than 
adequate influence with the Sublime Porte to facilitate the arrangements 
necessary to the undertaking through the Ottoman dominions. The 
steam communication with the Orontes has been already move than 
once tried ; und there is a regular line of steamers between Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus, and the coast of Syria. During the 
last three years, the trade, commerce, and passenger intereourse has 
more than exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of the various 
steam companies (Austrian and English) on that line. 

‘The facility of making a railway along the valleys of the Orontes and 


ROUTE TO INDIA. 


Euphrates is admitted, and the rapidity of access to Bussorah by this 
route is already established. The country on either side is capable of 
great improvement ; and the Turkish Government are fully alive to the 
importance of railways, and the advantages that must eventually result 
to themselves therefrom. ‘They are now satisfied that the British 
Government would sustain their Imperial rights; and, a4 they have 
hitherto done in regard to the privileges of transit through Egypt, they 
would feel in honour bound to secure to Turkey her rights as the 
governing power; and the requisite arrangements between the respective 
powers could be easily agreed upon. Little or no outlay would 
be required as regards the purchase of the country through 
which the line would pass, with the exception of some small 
tracts of country in Turkey in Kurepe and near to Constantinople, and 
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the Imperial Divan would gladly forego its own right to indemnity in 
any Royal property through which the line may run, both in Turkey 
in Europe and Asia. From Bussorah the line is open for steamers 
by way of the Persian Gulf to Bombay and Calcutta, 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE BAY OF ANTIOCH, 


TO 


INDIA. 


7A“1Sir,—It} will}probably interest}those"of yourtreaderstwho"take any 
concern in the above route, to learn that the past andjrecent reports 
from the officers commanding her Majesty's ships on the coast of Syria 
are all and each of them very favourable, and speak in the most en- 
couraging terms of the site and advantages of the Bay of Antioch, and 
of the superior quality of the water that is obtainable in abundance at 
the ancient Posideum—a fact the verity of which I can corroborate 
from a residence and personal examination. The ancient port of Se- 
leucia need require no additional proofs of its importance and capabili- 
ties, or of what it might yet become by a very small outlay in clearing 
away the entrance. ‘ The passage by the mouth of the Orontes,’ say 
the above reports, ‘possesses a grandeur rarely equalled even in this 
beautiful part of the country, Mount Casius rising abruptly from the 
sea, with its bold rocky pinnacle towering above the clouds,’ 


“Tt is fully anticipated from what has recently occurred, and from the 
inquiries and steps now being adopted, that Colonel Chesney’s long- 
cherished project will, ere long, be in a measure at least carried out, 
though by railway, and not, as he anticipated, by steamers, thus yerify- 
ing the prophesies and traditions of past ages, and, as the Rev. Dr. 
Keith says, ‘ proving that other witnesses are not wanting to rise their 
voice at last from that once frequented but long deserted shore ;’ and as 
if the very first fruits of the Euphrates expedition had been destined to 
be an offering to the cause of Scripture illustration by the concurring 
solution of another problem than that of the practicability of the navij 
gation of the Euphrates. 


“Colonel Chesney, in the ‘Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety,’ commences an admirable article on the Bay of Antioch by a de- 
scription of the scene that presented itself as the expedition under his 
command bore down upon the coast of Syria, in order that they might 
disembark at the very point which formed the ancient port of Antioch. 
He sought an entrance at that point in preference to all other places 
whereby to proceed to Beer, on the Euphrates. All the reports state 
that the Bay of Antioch is very spacious, free from rocks, and well shel- 
tered on every side, with the exception of the south-east, where in the 
distant horizon rises the lofty island of Cyprus. The anchorage in 
the bay is, however, good, and the water deep almost to the very beach. 
Capt. Vansittart’s report, which has just reached the Admiralty, speaks 
of the water at Posideum as the best on the coast ; and states that the 
timber for ship and other building purposes found in the neighbouring 
mountains, and beyond the ancient Seleucia, is very abundant, and well 
adapted to meet all such demands. This was the spot selected by her 
Majesty's ship the Columbine, on the 3d of April, 1835, and followed by 
the George Canning under all sail, and which led the way from the offing 
towards the anchorage, fer the disembarkation of the party destined to 
proceed on the expedition tothe Euphrates, Colonel Chesney goes on to 


We cannot better describe this point of the new route than by quoting say:—‘ To the south, as we proceeded, was the lofty Jebel al Akrab 


the letter of Dr. Thompson to the Times :— 


(Mount Casius), rising 5318 feet above the sea, with its abutments ex- 


tending to Antioch. To the north the Beilan range (5337 feet), well Symean, or Ben-Kilisheh, covered with myrtle, bay, and arbutus, altoge- by Bonaparte when he pur 
stocked with forest trees, chiefly oak, walnut, and fir; and in front the ther forming a striking and magnificent panorama. 
broad expanse of the bay, backed by the hills of Antioch, Mount St. 


“It may be interesting to mention that this was the point fixed upon 


THE CITY OF BUSSORAH, 


LuLsaTy 


VIEW NEAR THE CONSTANYINOPLE YEUMINUS, 


a 


‘posed to proceed to the Euphrates. Colonel 
Chesney further states, that in 1811 Napoleon had prepared a fleet at 
Toulon which was to have disembarked a large force in this bay, and 
that M. Vincent Germaine was waiting at Antioch for the expected 
troops, which had, however, in the meantime, been marched to Russia, 
instead of, as was contemplated, taking the route from Suedia to India, 
‘The town of Marash was to have been the centre of Napoleon’s opera- 
tions, on account, probably, of the fine forests near that place; but, ag 
the adjacent Beilan mountaims would haye furnished plenty of fine 
timber close at hand, it is not likely that this great General would have 
proceeded to Marash on learning that 110 miles through Antioch and 
Aleppo would have placed him at Beles, 200 miles lower down the river. 
There ig reason to presume that Napoleon meant to carry his troops 
down the river to Bosrah, but the Russian campaign put an end to this. 

“Who is to say but that even in our own day we may not hear of 
excursion trains to Palmyra, Bagdad, and the Tigris, by the Great 
Eastern Orontes and Euphrates Valleys line of railway, the stupendous 
aqueduct of ancient Seleucia forming a terminus with branch lines to 
Baalbec and the plains of Issus—the battle-field of Alexander and 
Darius, “ Yours, &c., 

“5, Suffolk-place.” “J. B, Tompson, M.D, 

“ The range of Rhosus and Amanus, or the Faunas, were believed by 
the Jews to be the Hor-ha-hor of Scripture; and were thus held by 
them to be the northern frontier of the land promised to their fathers. 
But, though Hor-ha-hor admits of a more precise definition, the idea that 
Amanus, which Jerome adopted, was the north border of Israel, is, as 
we have seen, warranted by many other facts. 

“ The mountains of Amanus, as Strabo relates, extend from the Me- 
diterranean to the Euphrates. They formed the northern boundary of 
Syria, fronting Mount Casius,near the base of which is Laodicea, in 
the land of the Arvadites. The Amanus and Rhosus chains are nomi- 
nally separated by the pass Beilau; but they are, in reality, continuous 
with one another, and are from 5000 to 6000 feet high, and snow clad 
till June and July generally. The pass of Beilau is 1584 feet high 
above sea level.”—(From Dr. Keith.) 


& ALEPPO, : 
Aleppo, or Haleb, in Arabic, is a city of 300,000, and the capital of 
i ; It is one of the best built 


joined by the other great caravan from Cairo, 
as many as 80,0007and 120,000 people at Mecca. The pomp and great 
display of former days is annually diminishing. The nobles of Turkey 
went to Mecca formerly ; now it is confined jto the mercantile classes, 
who carry on a large trade at the respective stations or stages on the 
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route. The caravans of some fifty years ago extended over a line 
of country for thirty miles. 4 
ORSOVA. 
Orsova, lies on the frontiers of the Turkish empire, 345 miles from 
Constantinople ; it has a fort with a lofty tower. 


NEAR CONSTANTINOPLE. 

‘This spot has already been decided on as the site of a station of the 
projected railway. In its immediate neighbourhood is an English 
factory. 

BUSSORA, 
‘ The city of Bassora, Bussora, or Bosrah is in the government of Bagdad, 
about 70 miles from the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arat, on its western bank, 
navigable by vessels of 500 tons burden, and contains 70,000 to 80,000 in- 
habitants. 

The English factory is considered the most beautiful building in the 
city, whose walls are washed by the river—circumference 7 miles, and 
25 feet thick, mounted well with cannon. 


SUEDIAH. 
The valley of Suediah is thus mentioned in the London Medical 


es 
5 
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ANTIOCH—FROM THE VALLEY OF THE ORONTES. 


Gazette for May the 9th of this year, page 807:—“Of the climate of 
Suediah, it is said that a more healthy or a more beautiful spot it would 
not be easy to find. The climate has been compared to that of the best 
parts of Switzerland in summer, or the south of France and Italy in 
winter. It is, in a word, a happy medium between Europe and Asia; and, 
for persons predisposed to, or suffering from, chest affections, it could not 
be better. We would refer to the Rev. Dr. Keith’s work, “ The Land of 
Israel,” for more enlarged views and descriptions of the country 
along the Orontes and Northern Syria than our space will admit of. 
We would barely desire to point out the different views as now 
given, and refer our readers to any gazetteer for more minute 
and particular accounfs than we can be expected to give to each re- 
spectively. The Orontes and Antioch, and their associations, sacred and 
profane, are such that we are satisfied the majority of our readers will 
examine for themselves all the sources from which they'can be further 
informed a :ictheirrespective claims on the attention of every one pro- 
fessing the name Nazarene. 


ANTIOCH, 
Antioch theancient Orontes, lies 46 miles west of Aleppo, and 22. 


due south of Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, on the gulf of the same 
name. It belongs to the Pachalick of Aleppo, and stands in the valley 
ofthe Orontes, which hereformsa fertileplain, about 10 miles long and 5 or 
6 broad. Part of the immense walls of ancient Antioch still remain; and 
though fallen from its ancient importance, this is still one of the large 
towns of Syria. The air is reputed to be more salubrious than that of 
Aleppo. The view of the plain of Antioch from the towers is interest- 
ing. The northern portion within the ancient walls is filled with olive, 
mulberry, and fig trees; and along the winding banks of the river tall 
and slender poplars are seen. The chief street seems to have ruu 
towards the gate of St. Paul, which leads to Aleppo. 

People who love to live well, and cheap at the same time, should go 
to Antioch. Mr. Neale,in his recently published work on Syria, states 
that he “ tried to be extravagant at Antioch, but found it to be im- 
poasible—house rent, servants, horses, board, washing, and wine in- 
cluded—to spend more than £40 a year, Oh, that Antioch were Lon- 
don! Fancy 7} 1b. of good mutton for 1s! fat fowls for 2d. apiece 
70 lb. of fish for 1s.! and all possible fruits and vegetables sufficient for 
one’s household for 2d. a week If we remember aright, the garden of 
Eden was somewhere near this place. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEE. 
Sonpay, September 21.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monpat, —New Post-Office opened, 1829, 
—Autumn Quarter begins. 
Wepnespar, 24.—Length of day 12h. 5m. 
y —Porson died, 1808, 
Farpay, t. Cyprian. Old Holy-Rood. 
Sarorpay, 27.—Sun rises 5h. 65m., sets 5h, 47m. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 27, 1851. 


Bonday | Monday | Tuesday | Wednesday | Thureday | Friday | Saturday 
M)A;M)A|M|A/M/A]M) A M/A 
hom|h-m| hb m| hom Ro tn Am een hm Wn| nm bh mikm 
9 64) 1998] 1122 Tide |O 2% Digit a2 4 3 4 3 32 


I DE-ISSUE of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
) NEWS. Vol. XVILL ie 
Just reprinted, the WHOLE of the NUMBERS from JANUARY 4, 1851, to 
the PF TIME: in which will be found a COMPLETE HISTORY of the 
PROGEHE of the GREAT EXHIBITION in HYDE-PARK. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE will be made for these Numbers, as Back Numbers, 
from this date, September 20th—any Number being obtainable at the original 


UGH COLLEGE.—The ANNIVERSARY of 


TION of the COLLEGE CHAPEL will be celebrated on MONDAY, 


“Tho Collections at the Offertory will be devoted to a fund for beautifying the Chapel. 


thelr accommodation in the Chapel. 


NHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—Under the Manage- 
mont of Mr PHOMAS M'COLLUM,—Farewell Entertainments.—Last Week of one of 
1. sucoosefal seasons ever experienced within the walls of old Drury. ‘The manage- 
takes the present opportunity of thanking the public for the unprecedented eneourage- 
beatowed on the exertions of the American and French Equostrian Troupe, who, but 
‘would not have announced so hasty a departure. A ies recol~ 
have met with throughout the entire season will be re- 
ial tour—trusting, at no distant period, again to have 
the honour of making their bow b ‘a London audience. N.B. The first fashionable Mn 
‘ko place on THURSDAY XT, boing set apart for the BENEFIT of Mr M’COLLUM, 
. Dress Circle, 34; Boxes, 28; Pit, 1s 6d; Gallery, 1s; Upper Gallery, 6d. 


Qt. JAMES'S THEATRE.—KATE and ELLEN BATE- 
KD MAN (from Amosica).—Theso extraordinary youthful Artistes will continue their 
Unique reprosentations at this theatre for « limited period, and will appear during the ensuing 
‘wook in several of their most popular characters—Richard, Richmond, Macbeth, Lady 
Machoth, Shylock, and Portia: and also In. the favourite vaudovilles of * Tho Young Couple,” 
*'Tho Swias Cottage,” and “Tho Spoiled Child," whioh coutinus to eliclt the moat unanimous 

precedented applause. —Boxes and Stalls at MITCHELL'S Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
ant nt the Box-cftics. 


revioun engagements, 
Jection of the generous applause they 
tained by them during their provin 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET.— 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBRR 22, THE GAMESTER, APARTMENTS, and the ALHAMBRA. 
23, Love ina Maze, Apartments, and the Alhambra. 24, Town and Country, Houeymeon, and 
thd Alhambra (for the BENEFIT of Mr HARLEY). 25. The Wife's Seeret, Apartments, and 
the Alhambra, 26, Twelfth Night, Apartments, and the Alhambra. 27, The Duke's Wager, 
Apariments, and the Alhambra. 
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OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET.— 

For the BENEFIT oj Mr HARLEY. On WEDNESDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 2th, 

‘will be rovived the Comedy of TOWN and COUNTRY, in which Mr and MrsC Kean, Mr 

Kooluy, and Mr Harley will appear. Aftor which the HONEYMOON. The Duke, Mr C 

Kean; Tho Duchess, Mrs C Kean jJacquez, Mr. Harley. ‘To conclude with the ALHAM~ 
DRA; or, tho Three Beautiful Princesses 


during the Week, will bo presented Lord Byron's 


WILD HORSE, for the Sird night! After whi 
CIRCLE, ‘The whole cone'uding with an admired BALL 
plaocs eeonred at the Rex-oftion, from 1) till 4 daily. —Stage-may 
ATTY’S HIPPODROME, KENSINGTON.—Positively the 
LAST WEEK but TWO of this favourite place of resort On MONDAY, and during 


ok, an ontire change of performance daily, introducing Monsieur Francoisa with his 
trained steeds, and the wonder of tho world, tho Jumpiug Horso. On Thursday, 
ber 25th, thors will be a grand Day Foty. Doors open at One o'clock, to commence 
yarTwo, Tho entortainments in the evening as usual; doors open at Four, to com~ 
—Admission: Private Box, £1 1; Reserved Seats, 3a; First Class, 38; Second 
d ditto, 6d. 


OBIN’S LAST WEEK but ONE—M. ROBIN being com- 
polled to close his first and sosucceesfu! season on account of previous provincialangag’— 
~322nd Appostrance of M, and Mdmo Robin, 232, Picendilly. On MONDAY KVENING 
t iieht o'Clock, they will report their inimitable SOIREES PARISIENNES ¢t 
VANTASTIQUES. ‘The Programme contains all the delusions performed by command bo 
tory hor Majésty the Queen, in the ‘Throne Room, at Windsor Castle, on the 29th of April — 
Every Wednesday, at Hal/past Two o'Cleck. a Morning Performance, 
OUTON’S DIORAMAS, ST. MARK’S, Venice, and FRI- 
BOURG, Switzeriand.—Just OPENED, at HUNGERFORD ILALL, Sirand, the above 
Unrivalled DIORAMAS, which ure exhibited daily at 1, %3.and 4pm Admission, Is. Re~ 
norved Heats, 28, Ilansinaved and Grand Bazaars open from 19 # nm. tHL10 pan. Admission 
feoe, Application for the remaining stalls and counters to be made to Mr. E, Poure, Manager, 
Hungerford Jal. 


M\us GREAT DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 

LAND; from drawings made on the spot by Mr WH BARTLETT. puinted under the direc 
tion of Mr W UxV&RLeY.—An entire section of this great Moving Diorama is devoted to the 
Holy City, with is sovonm and Interesting associations, including Bethany, Mount of Olives, 
Garden of Guthsemans, Valley of Jehorapbat, Pool of Siloam, Mount Zion, ‘Site of Solomon's 
Temples Jews’ Place of Wailing, and the Holy Sepulchre; with magnificent Views of Jeru- 


and accompanied by rea Bacred Vocal Music. Only at the St. George's Gal- 
ery, Lear aaa apa mission, ls.; Resorved Seats, 2u.; Stalls, 2s, 6d. Daily, 
nd 8 o'clock. 


%0-LEBANON COMPANY.—HOLY LAND DIORAMA, 
CGYPLIAN HALL.—Tho great original Diorama of the Holy Land and Jerusalem 
Piorents nccurate views of all the Towns an Villages in, Palestine, and illustrated by, the 

jativen of Syria, who exemplify the manners, customs, and melodioe of their land, This 
is the Moramma paint-d from daguerreotype.—Daily at 3 and 8. Admission, 18; Pit, 1s 6d ; 
Stalls 2s 6d.—Kwyptian Hall, Piceadily. 


Pps NILE REOPENED at 53, PALL-MALL.—This Grand 

Moving Panorama is NOW EXHIBITING at the GALLERY of the NEW WATER- 
COLOUR PALNTERS, with Grand Additional Tableaux, illustrative of the Streets of Cairo, 
and its Manners and Daily at Three und Eight. Admission, 1s; stalls, 2s 6d. 
Schools and children half, 


( . ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET.— 
Ths Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, showing Southampton, Cintra, the 
Tagus, Tarita, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Aden, 
Coyion, Madras, Calcutta, and the magnifiomt mauyoleum, the“ Taj Mehal’ (the exterior 
by moonlight, ‘the beautiful gateway, and the gorgeous interior), is exhibited daily, at 12, 
3, and 8 o'clock, immediately precedéd by the CRYSTAL PALACE as a WINTER GARDEN 
Admission. 16.28. 61. and 4s. Doors opan half an hour before exch representation. 


GOLD from CALIFORNIA.—Exhibiting Daily, at 12, 3, 
nnd 8 o'clock. at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, the Grand Moving DIORAMA 

ot the OVERLAND Ri i to OREGON and CALIFORNIA, with fine Specimens of Stream 
rom ti@ country. In the above great Diorama the spectator is car- 


aud Mountain Gold di 
ried through 43 0 miles of counizy, crossing tho Hocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada 
Bta’la, 28, 


Mountains and Golden Districts of Califoruia—Admission, 18. 
p® NCE of WALES’ BAZAAR and COSMORAMA, 207 
to 209, REGENT-STREET.—A carefully selected AVIARY of Native and Foreign Birds, 
other attractions of this uniqus aud fashionable BAZAAR, 


&e., ly now added to the man 
which is 8U d up in a style of decoration never before attempted in this or any other country, 
pe AA oed with a fne GALLERY of PAINTINGS fer SALE, by the old and mode n masters.— 
Adminsion free, 


OYAL CHINESE JUNK.—NOTICE—The Mandarin 

, HESING, Acting Imperial [Representative for China. continues to receive numerous 

Fashionable Visitors Daily, in his Saloon of Reception, on board the ROYAL KEYING. 

‘Tho Mandarin throws open site Museam. of Curionition from ‘Ten till dusk; and at given 
riods of the day permits r Assault of Arms, 

Badition tna C irene C-noort, Admission, ‘One Shilling see sire! a 


Naa MES JUNNEL.—ENTRANCE at WAPPING and 
OTUEREITHE.—Toll, 14. each.—Number of Visitors laxt Month, 220,250. Ni 

last Week, 43,005. Grand Total sings the Opening. 10,86.38---Ia addition to the various of 
tractions in this wonderful work of art, 32 bewutifal Paintings, 1 feot in heigh each, by J.B, 
Henken, have byen introduced in the shafts or entrances—16 at Rotherhithe and 16 at Wap- 
ping. ‘The whole of the above to be seen fiee from any charge beyond the To!l of One Penny. 


Open Pay and Night. 
‘Lhames Tunnel Office, Rotherhithe, Sept. 18, 1851. W. W. MASON, Secretary. 
Weighing and 


Also inthe Tunnel, Mosic by Steam, Glass Blowing, Lifting 
Machines, Catlin's Saioon of Atts, Electricity, Stalte for the salo of Tunnel Vin i 
arGsies, Bland for Refreshments, esd « Room for Geran Exercises, ne 


of fu 
N.B.—Thie fol’ owing conveyances to the Tunnel ; viz. Steam-boats from Hungerford, Water~ 
100, und Blackfriars Bridges, # ; 1 
Jon, nnd Glackfviais Bedges, Temple bar Pier, and London-bridge; Onmmibusee to the Europa, 
TBE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTIO: 
LL the MOST INTERESTING DEPOSITS at the GR! 


Ne 
EXHIBITION will, in turn, be LECTURED ON at the ROYAL PO - 
5 [AL l~ 

ATIEUTION.—The present Lectures are by JH Peppers, Beacon the “Agplloation ot Trea 
and Steel in plc te ieee bop ier bein poet to in the it Palace; 
uod by Dr Bachhoifaer on tho Electro. “Deposits thers, illustrated by a Splendid 
Beries of Mesara Eikington's Specimens. ~The exhibition of the, Oxy-tisdeecen 
ing objects upwards of 100,000 times their natural size. The great Reocay. 4 
er meospe rah reg epee , by Frederick 

+» with Tilustrations. A Series splendid Dasotrige Diver 
, &c,—Admission, 18; Schsols, Half-prie’. Open daily from Hualfcpast 
Five, and every evening from Seven till Half-past Ten. Tot 


OObOGICAL GAKDENS, REGsNT's PARK. — The 
3 UTAN, presented br the Governor of Sing: is exhibited DAILY, from 
TWELV® to SIX 0 Clock; together with the ELEPHANT IPPOPOTA 

peserated by his Highness the of Exypt. The band of the Fine Lae Gagne wat 
‘until farther notice.. iG; ou Monday, SIXPENCE. ae j 


f Colona ie 1, at Halt-pust 


L’EDITION FRANCAISE. | 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
en FRANCAIS, 


Renferme dans son Numéro de SAMEDI, 20 SEPTEMBRE, tontes les nouvelles les 
plus intéressantes dans la politique, la littérature, les arts, le théAtre, &e. Ony 
trouvera anssi divers articles de critique et d’actualité, ainsi qu’une Chronique 
de l’Exposition. Le plupart de ces articles sont accompagnés de belles Illustra- 
Lato les Numéros qui ont paru depuis le commencement ont été réimprimés. 
On peut se les procurvr séparément, ou réunis en une brochure, avec une cou- 
verture magnifiquement illustré. Prix du Cahier, contenant Douze Numéros et 
une magnifique Vue du Palais de Crystal tirée 2 pa t, 6 shillings. 

Nora.—Les Propriétaires de I'ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS croient 
devoir faire observer ict, que le Journal Frangais publié sons le titre ci-dessns 
n'est point une traduction de I'Edition Anglaise, mais bien une publication avec 
rédaction toute s¢parée, et dirigée 8 Londres par des écrivains de la presse Pari- 
sienne, 


WITH THE PRESENT 


TWO NUMBERS 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
A WHOLE SHEET SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS! 


*,* For Replies to Correspondents, see pages 367 and 378 of the Supplements 
published with the present Number. 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


Golden Dream d Waking Realities. —Overland Journey to the Great Exhibition.— 
Lights and Shad: ona ‘Traveller's ——Hunt's Hand-Book. Vol 2.——Cotton Manu- 
ft Dacca Narrative of the Kaffir War, 


Songs. 


‘Autumn Song."——Cooper's Three 
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Ir has been announced, apparently on authority, by the official 
organs of the French Ministry, that the Governments of Great 
Britain and France have notified, or resolved to notify, to the 
Government of the United States of America, their determination 
to protect Spain from foreign aggression and dismemberment, It 
is scarcely probable, after what has happened in Cuba, after the 


melancholy but well-merited fate of Lopez and his buccaneers, and 
more especially after the firm stand which, at the eleventh hour, 
the Central Government of the Union has made to prevent the 
departure from New Orleans, New York, or elsewhere, of any 
further piratical hordes, with the concealed or avowed object of 
invading theterritories of Spain, that the necessity forisolated or com- 
bined action on the part of thetwo great Powers will now arise; but 
it is, nevertheless, of high importance that the fact of their entente cor- 
diale should be made thoroughly known in America. ‘The ardour of 
insolent and inexperienced individuals, as well as of States or 
Governments that are in the same predicament, is always pe- 
rilous, and may produce mischief in quarters where it is least 
expected ; and anything that tends to cool such reckless hot- 
headedness is in the nature of a public benefit. The annexation 
and war party in the Union must be more reckless than we ima- 
gine them to be, if they will brave the consequences of the active 
intervention of two such formidable powers as Great Bri- 
tain and France, backed, as they would assuredly be, 
by the public opinion of a large party in the Union. We there- 
fore trust most sincerely, that on this point our French contempo- 
raries will turn out to have been well informed, and that the blood 
of the misguided men who listened to the rash and wicked pro- 
mises of General Lopez will be the last shed in defence of the 
annexation of Cubs. The French journals, to whom we are in- 
debted tor this information, add that the assistance of the two great 
European powers will only be rendered to Spain upon condition 
that she redress the grievances of the Cubans, and reform 
the administration of the island. We know not what eredence is 
to be attached to this statement, but we think the two Governments 
will prove too wise to interfere in the internal affuirs of Spain and 
her colonies. We may advise, and he who confers an essential 
service is allowed the privilege ; but beyond advice and remon- 
strance we have no right to stir, Besides, for all that is yet known 
to the contrary, the Cubans alone have sufficed to defend them- 
selves against the pirates of the American slave states. If the 
Cubans require no other aid but that of their own strong deter- 
mination to resist aggression, Spain may perhaps tell her friends 
to leave her to herselt. 


Tun surplus talk of the Parliamentary session—that found no vent 
within the old building, which a few days ago was disposed of, 
from floor to tile, by public auction—is now being scattered over 
the provinces. Members are meeting their constituents, to explain 
or to justify their conduct in Parliament ; to account for silence 
where a speech was expected ; to explain an unlucky vote on the 
side which no one imagined they would ever take ; to supply little 
awkward Gaps in their legislative biography; to fillin the details 
which, perhaps, a cruel reporter, in the exercise of his wise dis- 
cretion, did not allow to reach the world in the ordinary course of 
business ; and to make things in general as comfortable as possible, 
with a view to re-election, The first two members who have ap- 

ared this year, in this particular capacity, are Mr. Hume and Mr, 

israeli ; and, as the first fervour of the shooting season diminishes 
in intensity, we shall doubtless have many other legislators imitating 
their example. 

Mr. Hume’s address totheelectors of Montrose says nothing very 
particular, beyond the fact that he does not expect that the little 
Reform Bill, which Lord John Russell has promised to give us as 
early as possible in the session of 185, will be of much, if of any 
use, either to the country or to his Lordship’s reputation. Mr, 
Hume, we are quite sure, does not stand alone in this opinion; and 
the concurrence which it will elicit will not, we dare say, be con- 
fined within the quiet limits of the ancient borough of Montrose. 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech, as beseems a leader of a great party, is 
more particular and more ambitions. We gather some interest~ 
ing information from the report of the proceedings of the 
Royal Bucks Agricultural Association, at which he was pre- 
sent, on Wednesday last. When Mr, Disraeli speaks, we a 
sure that something will be uttered which it is worth the while of 
men of sense ip tiek to, either that they may agree with, 
or that they may refute a politician of so much energy and 
ability. Mr. Disraeli, while vindicating with much eloquence the 
character of British farmers from the charge brought against them, 
of being deficient in skill, enterprise, and industry, candidly admits 
“that the system generally known by the name of the Protective 
system can neyer be brought back, unless it is the interest of all 
classes—at least, of all classes of importancé that should be 
the principle which should the national industry.’ He 
then proceeds to argue, that it is the interest of all classes that that | 
system should be restored, unless the British farmer “be relieved 
from a load of taxation which overwhelms his energies, and 
curtails his enterprise.” This load of taxation, as far as 
we can understand Mr. Disraeli, seems, in his opinion, to 
resolve itself into two te und distinct items—local 
taxation and the malt-tax. By local taxation, Mr. Disraeli 
means the poor-rates; and he asserts that of this particular 


left Ashburnham 
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burden the farmers pay £6,000,000 more than they ought to pay 
He urges the farmers, instead of agitating for a restoration of the 
Corn-laws, to unite and vigorously demand a re-a:jastment of the 
local taxation, and a relief from the £6,000,000 which he fixcs as 
the amount of hardship they at present endure, There is not, we 
are sure, a Free-trader in the country who will not earnestly, and 
without arriére pensée, and with the sole view of discovering the 
truth, consent that this subject be thoroughly debated. If injustice 
be done to the farmer, the other interests of the country will not in- 
sist that the injustice shall be perpetuated. The case, however 
must be proved ; and as yet Mr, Disraeli has signally failed in his 
effurts to make it good. He always forgets, moreover, when he as- 
serts that the support of the poor is a national duty, that land is 
after all, the poor mau’s heritage; and that as a right of property in 
it is only conceded against the poor man because such an 
arrangement is found to be conducive to the general good 
and tothe stability of society, the land thus monopolised by a 
few should in common justice pay a heavy tax to the support of 
the many. When Mr. Disraeli asserts that personal pro- 
perty, which now pays £5,000,000 out of the £13,000,000 de- 
rived from local taxation, should for the future pay £11,000,000 
and land only £2,000,000, he talks atrandom. What the country 
wants is not a re-adjustment of poor-rates, but their diminution— 
a diminution which all experience shows to be most rapid 
whenever manufactures are in a flourishing state. The readjust- 
ment which he proposes would, if practicable, benothing more than 
a game of hocus pocus, and farmers would find to their cost, that, 
in placing undue burdens upon trade and commerce, they were only 
increasing pauperism, and that, as a last resource, the paupers 
would fall back upon the land. A national poor-rate, as we have on 
more than one occasion endeavoured to show, would be en example 
of legalised Communism, which would throw the glories of the 
French ateliers nationauz into the shade, and rejoice the hearts of 
M. Cabet and M. Proudhon, if it did not prove the first step to the 
downfall of England. As regards the Malt-tax, it is no more a 
question of Free-Trade and Protection than the Income-tax is ; 
and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer will take it off, without sad- 
dling us with a perpetual Income-tax, we shall be very much rejoiced. 
But we doubt whether the farmers would approve of such an ar- 
rangement ; and whether, if put to the point, they would not much 
rather have a Malt-tax to be paid by the beer-drinkers, than an 
Income-tax to be paid by themselves. But we are glad, for various 
reasons, that the attention of Mr. Disracli is so strongly directed to 
the financial question. ‘There is something wrong about the mode in 
which the national income, for general as well as for local purposes, 
is raised; and the more earnestly and systematically that financial 
questions are discussed throughout the country, the greater the 
amount of good that is likely to result to all classes and interests, 
whether they rely upon trade or upon agriculture for the means 
of subsistence. We want a thorough revision of our fiscal system; 
and the more zealously the farmers enter into it, the greater chance 
there will be that the subject will be forced upon the attention of 
this or of the next Administration. 


MR. DISRAELI AND THE BURDENS ON LAND. 


At the dinner given on Wednesday, at the George Inn, Ayiesbury, on the 
occasion of the annual ploughing match of the Royal Bucks Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Disraeli repeated those views which, during the last session or two, 
he has given expression to in Parliament, as to what should constitute the most 
effectual remedies for the depressed state of agriculture, which has been attri- 
buted by the hon. gentleman and his party to the withdrawal of Protection. 

Re-adjustment of the lvcal taxation of the country and the removal of all re- 
strictions in the cultivation of the land, whether arising from the prohibition of 
certain crops, such as sugar and tobacco, or from taxation of produce, as in the 
case of the malt-tax, constitute Mr. Disraeli's remedies. 

On these topics the hon g ntleman observed :—“ There is raised in the United 
Kingdom by local taxation £13,000,000 per annum. When we complained 
originally of that great assessment, it was said that the land might pay a good 
deal of it, but not more than other classes. House property, 1t was said, and 
railroads, paid.a great deal, and this was objected to any stateinent of the case, 
This led to a farther peed of the question, and it then resulted that of the 
£13,000,000 per annnm that was raised from a limited class of the property of 
the country, called *real property,’ £8,000 000 was contributed by the land of 
the United Kingdom, That, as a general statement, no one contradicts. Now 
let me show you the conseqnences of this state of affairs. I wll take the rental 
of the United wingecm at £60,000,000 per annum; tat is rather an exces ive 
estimate, but 1 wish to state the case rather as against ourselves. There has 
been such a reduction of rents in England, and such distress in Ireland, 
that perhaps that is rather a high estimate to take. Well, we have pretty good 
evidence that the general income of the country is £240,000,000 per annum ¢ 
bnt I will take a very moderate estimate—I will take only the rateable and taxa- 
ble income of the country, and I will not say that the £60,000,000 per annum of 
rental is one-fourth, but I will say that it is only one-third of the income of the 
country, Then, if that 260,000,000, which contributes £8,000,000 of local taxa- 
tion (now universally admitted for objects of general and public interest)—if 
that 260,000,000 of rental, which is one-third of the general income of the coun- 
try, contributed that £8,000,000 of taxes for objects of common interest, it fol- 
lows that two-thirds of £8,000,000—say £6,000,000—should not be borne by 
the land of this country. (Hear, hear.) That appears to me to be an arith- 
metical proposition which no one can impugu. it amounts to this, that 
the land of the United Kingdom is every year contributing for the advantage of 
the country, and for the maintenance of common and national objects, about 
£6,000,000 a year more than it ought. (Cheers.) Allow meto ask you, what 
is £6,000,000 a year? It is one-tenth of the rental of the country, according to 
the exaggerated estimate that I have taken. And when we read in the news- 
papers, and hear of the proprietors of land making allowances to their tenantry 
of ten per cent., received with as kind feeling as it is granted and accorded with. 
a kind feeling, both the person who grants and the person who receives feel that 
it is not equal to the occasion, éven though that £6.000,000 per annum is eqnal to 
another ten per cent. And actually the very persons who advise you to seek an 
adjustment among yourselves as a remedy for your present distress, and who tell 
you that adiminution of rent to the amount which is now common is # sufticient 
specific, are at this moment supporting a system of taxation which every year un- 
justly levies from the owners and occupiers of the land asum eqnal to one- 
tenth of the whole rental of the country. (Cheers ) If a fair andimpartial adjust- 
ment of that local taxation took place, you, the owners and occupiers, would 
at once be relieved no sacrifice of the rest of the community, but by the 
principles of political justice, of which we hear so much on all other 
subjects—to that extent. (Cheers.) When I see what an immense relief 
might thus be obtained.on the very principles which your opponents 
are promulgating, I am surprised that any one should attempt to de- 
precate the efforts that have been made on your behalf on that subject. I am 
surprised that a man so able and eminent as Mr. Pusey should say that it was a 
mere question of 6d. in the pound in the county rate. It is no such thing; but 
to every tenant in England it is a question of 10 per cent. further reduction en 
the rent that he is paying. (Hear, hear.) There are other questions of equal 
interest and importance, which, even if we cannot bring back the old system of 
Protection, which the country alone can bring back. we are still bound to work 
for, without giving up our opinions—to work for and to attempt toachieve. [ 
say, that we should not only obtain an adjustment of taxation, founded upon 

ality, but that we should free the land from all the restrictions 
sritine ante up upon that branch of the national ind » when we 
know that every other branch is free from them.” 

Amongst the members of the Association present were Mr. W. Lowndes, of 
Chesham, in the chair, Captain Vyse, M.P., Captain Grove, Mr. M'Queen, 
the Rev. C. E. Gray, the Rey. EB, N. Young, the Rey. E. N. Coles, and other 

itlemen of the county, 
Gavin ale Chale steucianesy ee het d amis Liar of a 
persons. 7 were only some lozen fes out of upwar 
of eighty in thecounty, and four clergymen. 


Marriage or Dom Miever.—As certain rumours have during 
the last few days been in circulation on the subject, we think it advisable to 
state that a contract of marriage has been concluded between Dom Miguel Bra- 
and her Serene Highness the Princess Adelaide Sophie Amélie Louise 
ine Léopoldine de Logwenstein Wertheim de Ruchefort et Rosenberg, sister 
of the present, and only danghter of the late, Prince, by the Princess Marie Ag- 
nes Henriette de Hohenlohe Langen’ ie 

His Excellency the American and Mrs. Lawrence are at 
present making atourin Ireland. ; 

Her ye Snetcy ‘the Baroness Brunnow and Malle. Brunnow have 
for Windsor, where they propose making a shor 


open pond at Messrs. Weeks’ nnrsery, King’s-road, Chelsea. The whole plant 


has a Sian sypen er having twenty leaves, each leaf twelve teet in cirenm- 
ference, and the xe thirteen feet in length. Several distinguished per- 
sons, amongst them Sir William Jackson Hooker, are of opinion that the plant 


grows equally well in the open air as under a glyss structure. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Bask or ENGLanp.—On Thursday, the quarterly general court of 
this corporation was held; Thomas Hankey, jun., presiding, who stated that 
the profits for the half-year ending August 30 amounted to 554,168, being 
£13,394 less than those of the preceding half-year. The amount out of whi 
the dividend had to be declared was £3,566,964, enabling a dividend of 34 per 
cent. to be declared for the half-year, leaving a “rest” of £3,057,613. iT a 
short discussion, the dividend was declared, and will be paid free of income- 
tax on Saturday next. . 

Souru-Easrern Ratuway.—On Thursday the half-yearly meeting 
ef this company was held at the Bridge-honse Hotel; J, Macgregor, Esq., in 
the chair; whena dividend of 8s. (subject to income-tax) per £40 share was de~ 
clared. In the course of the proceedings the chairman. stated that the first six 
montis show an increase of revenue of £25,000, or £135,000 against £110,000 
in the corresponding period of last year. The dividend is to be paid on the 16th 
of next month. 

Houpays at Law Courrs.—In consequence of the holidays in the 
Insolvent Debtors Court, which adjourned on the 5th of August, and will not be 
in full operation until November, unlike the other commercial courts of this 
country, which are so arranged as to givea judge in Chancery, in Bankruptcy, 
and at Judges” Chambers, at least once a week, a formal representation has been 
made to the Home-office, showing that some prisoners for debt are detained 


for weeks for a formal discharge, not requiring a regular hearing, from. the 
court. The Home Secretary has replied that he has no power at present to in- 
terfere to require a judge to sit at shorterintervals than three weeks. 

STATUE IN CAVENDISH-SQUARE TO LORD GrorGE BENTINCR.— 
On Saturday, at the weekly meeting of the vestry of St. Marylebone, Henry Lewis, 
Esq., in the chair, a report was presented from a committee appointed as to the 
making of two crossings from Holles-street to the garden in the centre of Caven- 
dish-square, that the present crossing and gate might be removed from the 
centre, so as not to interfere with the statne now about to be erected there to 
the memory of the late Lord George Bentinck, the inhabitants of the square or 
parties applying for the change agreeing to pay the cost of the alteration them- 
selves. The report was adopted. 

Tre Bioomer Cosrumm.—On Sunday considerable amusement 
‘was occasioned to the numerous visitors in St. James's Park, by thearrival of a 
complete batch of ** Bloomers,” consisting of five females and two males, evi- 
dently moving in the upper class of society. Two of the ladies were French- 
women. They were certainly most elecantly attired, all the ladies being dressed 
alike, with the exception of the Frenchwomen, who wore blue trousers, whilst 
those of our own countrywomen were pink. The upper dresses (coms we sup- 
pose they call them) were of rich brocade satin, and the covering for the head a 
sort of cross between a bonnet und hat, as ic did not partake more of one article 
than the other. The only difference observable in the gentlemen's attire was 
their very short coats. The new style of dress did not appear to be agreeable to 
the mob, for the ‘* Bloomers” had scarce made their appearance before they 
‘were assailed with an unlimited quantity of coarse jokes from the bystanders, 
who caused the “ Bloomers” to beat a hasty retreat into Waterloo-place, where 
the ladies entered a carriage that was waiting for them, and the “gents” 
walked off. The ladies were between twenty and thirty yours of age, 


and of very prepossessing appearance.——On Monday evening, a Mrs. C. 
H. Dex er delivered what she called a lecture in favour of the costume, at the 
Institution, John-street, Filzroy-equara, the former locus in quo of the Chartist 
Convention, The price of admission was twopence to the hal!, and threepence 
to the galery ; but so great was the rush when the doors opened, that the crowd 
completely carried away the men stationed to collect the halfpence, and hun-- 
dreds gained access without payment. Mrs. Dexter was attired @ la Bloomer, 
and appeared to be about thirty-five years of age. She spoke with the manner 
aud bearing of a person accustomed to ‘the boards” of the minor suburban 
theatres. The who’'e tenor of her address was a commonplace defence of what 
she appeared to apprehend would be regarded as the impropriety of the new 
costume, and a deprecatory appeal against the sneers and insults which she anti- 
cipated might be visited on the wearers of the dress in the streets. 


Royau Mrutary Coutecs, Caztsea—The Commissioners of 
Woods and Ferests have entered into a contract for the filling up of the two un- 
sightly and offensive canals in the gardens of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, and 
the space thus acquired is to be appropriated to the promenade of the public. 
In addition to this, several acres of land, now in the occupation of the military 
authorities, are to be thrown open and planted as pleasure-grounds, which, 
‘when complete, will form one of the most pleasant and agreeable recreations 
which have been conceded by the Government for the public good. 


Vicrorta Park.—Considerable improvement has been effected in 
this park during tke last few months, new walks and shrubberies have been 
formed, and a public gymnasium constructed, and the ornamental water much 
improved ; and, by order of the Commander-in-Chief, one of the bands belong- 
ing to the household troops attends twice » week, tho same as in Kensington- 
Rardens, The Commissioners of Woods and Forests are now taking the neces- 
sary steps to construct a series of carriage approaches to the park, which bids 
fair to become one of the most attractive spots in the metropolis. 

Tue Pernters’ AtaeNxumM.—The printers of the metropolis are 
making strenuous exertions to establish a literary institution under the above 
title, and have already received considerable encouragement in its formation, 
both from compositors and the trades directly connected with the printing pro- 
fession, ai typefoanders, bookvinders, engravers, letterpress and copperplate 
printers, &c., the members of which are eligible. The object contemplated is 
tocombine the social advantages of a club with the mentai i ement of a 
literary and scientific institution, and to adapt them for the position and cir- 
cumstances of the working classes. All persons engaged in the production of 


& Newspaper or book, such as editors, authors, reporters, readers, &c., although 
strictly not belonging to the printing profession, are competent to Lecome mem- 
bers, and persons not to connected will be permitted to join the society upon 
their being propos7d by a member. It is expected that the Atheneum will be 
opened previous to the commencement of theensuing year. 

Batus axp Wasunovuses.—The parish of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark, has for some time been in a state of agitation on the question 
whether baths and washhouses shall be established in it or not, one party of the 
parishioners contending that they ought, and another the contrary. Public 
meetings have been called by the latter, at which resolutions were agopted 
against the introduction of the Baths and Washhouses Acts to the parish, and 
cong on the ratepayers to unite in opposition to such a scheme, on the ground 
that the erection of such an establishment would be preductive of much annoy- 
ance and attended with vexatious and unnecessary expense to the ratepayers. 
To carry out the spirit of those reselutions a committee was appointed, A 
meeting, convened by the churchwardens and overscers, took place on Tuesday 
night in the sehool-room, Borough-road-—Mr, John Wilson, churchwarden, in the 
chair. A resolution, urging the expediency of erecting public baths and wash- 
houses in the parish, having bsen proposed, an amendment was moved that the 
consideration of the question be postponed “for two years” The patty pro- 
posing the amendment were not actuated. they said, by any opposition to the 
erection of baths and washhouses, but solely by the feeling that the cost of the 
proposed buildings would fall heavily on the ratepayers, alr too much berne 
down by their local burdens. ‘To the erection of such a structure by the joint- 
stock company they had no objection. The promoters of the object, on the 
other hand, were of opinion that the estimated cost of the bnilding, amounting 
‘to £10,000 or £12,000 sterling, might be raised by loan at 4 per cent., payable 
in thirty years. The amendment and resolution were respectively put, when 
the former was carried. 

‘Extensive Roppery in Mayrarr.—On Wednesday morning, at 
an early hour, some daring thieves effected an entry into the premises, 35, 
Curzon-street, Mayfair, and yy of £200 worth of silver plate, 
crest a lion rampant, about £50 worth of jewellery, a carriage clock, and a cash- 

box containing about £39, From thence making their way to 1, Chapel-street 
West, they effected an entry also, and stole about £100 worth of jewellery, 
getting clear away with their booty. 

Fire av tHe Eastern Counties Ramway.—On Thursday morn- 
ing, between three and four o'clock, a fire broke out in the spacious timber- 
yard of Mr. Robinson, adjoining the Eastern Counties Railway The flames 
Hise rapidly in all directions, The several piles of mahogany and other 

imbers, which soon caught fire, threatened terrific consequences. The heat was 
so grout, that the wires and posts of the electric telegraph were destroyed. A 
number of the bricks also fell from the crown of the railway arches By a 
of the firemen, the confla- 
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close of the year 1850, the then existing Commissioners of Sewers decided upon 
a plan for the general drainage of London. This plan was divided into three 
portions, viz. the northern and southern sides of the Thames, and the West 
minster division ; and it comprised works of no ordinary magnitude, the cost of 
which was estimated at £1,080,000. It was the intention of the commissioners 
to commence the formation of this vast system of intercepting sewers without 
delay; but a serious difficulty has arisen, and one which, without the intervention 
of Parliament, will prevent them from doing more than executing smaller works, 
ancillary to the greater ones hereafter to be undertaken. The difficulty which 
presents itself is the absolute want of funds, and the inability of ‘the commissioners 
to offer such security as would enable them to raise the money, or even a portion 
of it. Under the old act the commissioners were empowered to raise a rate of 
ls. in the pound, yearly, on all the rateable property nnder their 
jurisdiction; but, during the last session of Parliament, Mr. Henley 
succeeded in carrying a motion for the insertion of a clause in 
the act preventing the commissioners from raising a rate of more than 3d. 
in the pound. This assessment, if enforced throughout the whole of the dis- 
trict rateable to the commission, would produce only £103,000 yearly; but, 
‘as at present carried out, it produces about £80,000. This sum is very little 
more than is n for the present functions of the commission, viz. the 
formation of the smaller lines of sewers, the abatement of nuisances from open 
drains and ditches, repairs, gullies, &c , leaving but a very small amount to be 
applied to the general drainage system. The commissioners recently attempted 
to borrow £80,000 on the security of the rates, and one of the principal insur- 
ance offices in London expressed its readiness to grant the loan; but, upon an 
examination of the security, it became evident that it was of comparatively 
little value, the proportion of the 3d. rate required by the commission for its 
active functions being so large as to leave a trifling residue. Applications were 
also made in other quarters, but with the like success, It becomes evident, 
therefore, that even if the whole of the money which the commissioners could 
raise were to be atonce applied to the execution of the general drainage 
system—leaving uncared for the daily requirements of the metropo- 
litan districts—these works would occupy a period of eleven years 
years in their execution ; and, in the meantime, the sanitary condition of London 
would be far from progressing favourably. If the balance remaining to the com- 
missioners, after the dae execution of ull their minor fanctions, were to be 
applied, London would remain imperfectly drained, and the Thames perfectly 
polluted for thirty or forty years to come. Under these circumstances, nothing 
effectual can be done until the assemblirg of Parliament, when some extended 
powers of rating and raising money must be granted to the commission; or 
else the Government must take into their consideration the propriety of ussist- 
ing the commission to obtain the necessary funds by those means and upon 
those terms of repayment which may ba agreed upon. The utmost anxiety 
exists in the minds of the commissioners to commence the execution of their 
gigantic scheme without delay ; but they are now prevented from doing more 
than merely keeping the sewers of London in as good condition as 
possible, and forming new ones whenever they are required, in such a 
manner as to render them hereafter portions of the more comprehen- 
sive system. Under any circnmstances—even supposing them most fa- 
yourable—for the formation of the enormous conduits which will be 
required to convey the 120,000 tons of sewage daily flowing under 
the city to the mouth of the river Roding, the time required will be between 
four and five years; and the present delay, arising from a mischievous clause in 
the Sewers Act, will probably cause a much longer delay. It is the intention of 
the commissioners to perform the works by contracts for different portions of 
them. The sewage will be collected in enormons reservoirs at Barking-creek, 
to be discharged into the river at such period of the tide as will preventits return 
to London, or to be. disposed of, if practicable, for sewage manure, and thus con- 
verted into a source of revenue. There is little doubt of the partial success, at 
any rate, of the last proposition, as offers have already been made to the com- 
missioners te lease from them certain sewage outlets, with the view of using the 
soil for agricultural purposes. These offers have been declined, because the dura-’ 
tion of the present commission is limited, and as it is decined expedient to bind 
their successors by any contract which might impede them in the free construc- 
tion of any system of sewage. The recently-formed commission has, up to t.c 
present time, given unlimited satisfaction to the ratepayers by its effectual and 
prompt working. 

Pavurerism 1x St, Pancras —The number of poor at present, in 
the St. Pancras Workhouse is 1098—the number at the same period last year 
was 1178. The out-door poor on the parish booksis 4132, for the correspond- 
ing time last year the number was 4747. Thecost of each pauper per week is 
estimated at 2s, 11fd., last year the cost did notexceed 2s. 7d. The increase is 
accounted for by the inmates receiving additional comforts, and being better 
cared for now than they ever were before. 

Fata, ACCIDENT ON THE River—Early on Wednesday morning 
a shocking accident occurred at Blackfriars Bridge, unhappily resulting in the 
loss of three lives. An empty coal-barge was proceeding down the river, whcn 
owing to the rapid rate at which the tide was ebbing, and the darkness, it ran 
foul of the centre pier, immediately sank, and three men on board were dro wned. 
The bodies have not yet been recovered. i 

On Tuesday the Surrey Coroner held an inquest at Lambeth walk, 
on the body of Mr. Henry Appleby, aged 60, the receiver-general for the Earl of 
Mornington. It appeared that on Friday Jast Messrs. Amsinck and Matthews, 
the brewers, sent two men with a dray of beer, part of which was to be delivered | 
to the Lion Brewery, a beer-shop in Lambeth-walk. Whilst the men were 
busily engaged taking the casks into the cellar, a lad jumped on the back of ore 
ofthe horses, and in an instant afterwards the animals took fright and ran 
away towards Donghty-street. The deceased rushed forward with the intention 
of stopping the horses end saving the life of the boy , instead, however, of being 
enabled to do so, he was knocked down by the animals, and the wheels of the 
heavily-laden vehicle passed over his body.and killed him. The jury returned 
‘a verdict of accidental death, but they hoped the men would never leave their 
horses in future without some one in charge of them. ‘ 

Birras anp Deatus—The Registrar-General reports that in the 
week ending Saturday last, Sept. 13, 734 boys and 695 girls, in all 1429 children, 
were detent the average of six corresponding weeks in 1845-50 being 
3292. 6 number of deaths were 1026, being an increase of 59 over those of | 
the previous week. The average number of deaths in the corresponding week 
of the ten years 1841-50 was 1104; or 1000 if we correct for increase of pepu- 
Jation and exclude 2865 deaths in the second week of September, 1849, when 
the cholera was evidemié. In the last week there was a death every ten mi- 
nutes in London; but the population is now about 2,381,000, and the mortality 
is therefore at the rate of 1 in 2381 weekly. The births were 1429, and ex- | 
czeded the deaths by 403; thé population is increasing partly by immigration 
at the rate of 42,000 a year, or 800 weekly. 535 males and 491 females died. 
The ages of four persons were not reported; 198 only were of the age of 60 and 
upwards, 359 were in the prime of life, and 465 were children who bad not at- 
tained the age of 15. Of the 1026 deaths, 722 occurred on the north, 304 on the 
south side of the Thames. 72 persons died in hospitals, 9 in lunatic asylums, 
93 in workhouses, 5 in prisons; 7 in bp as and naval hospitals, and 8 in mili- 
tary and naval asylums. No persons died in the hospitals for foreigners. Diarr- 
hova, summer cholera, and fever are the prevailing diseases ; fever is increasing ; 
cholera is slowly, diarrhwa rapidly, declining. The deaths in the last three 
weeks were 28, 17, 17 from cholera, and 174, 192, 101 from diarrhaa, 24 men 
and women died of that painful disease—cancer, and 119 of consumption, and 
us oe heart disease, 6 women died in childbirth. 59 violent deaths are re- 

MerzonotoaicaL Onservations—At the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, the mean reading of the barometer during the week ending Satur- 
day, the 13th of September, was 30.308 in, The mean temperature of the week 
was 57°1 deg. ; the atmosphere was cold for the season, and 1-5 deg. less than 


Palace, 


James Il, in 


the average of the same week in ten years. The lowest reading of the thermo- | 
meter during the week was 37°6 deg. on Wednesday, and the highest on Satar- 

day, 72'4 deg., showing arange of about 35 degrees. No rain fell during the 
The mean direction of the wind was noi 


week, east. 


but had no issue. 


through Dover traffic vid Tunbridge, appears to have been abandoned 
bie, and the landowners have wisely determined to content themselves 

with acheap line that will pay for local and agricultural purposes only. The 
Jine is not to cost more than £16,000 per mile, and one of the most tempting 
of the scheme is the prospect it holds out of a permanent 

alliance between the Brighton and South-Western Companies. ‘This er is to 
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Tux Late Viscountess BEresrorp has be 
invested, that will realise 200 guineas annually, to be 


yore of educating 
land and Wales: that £100 yearly be 
for salaries of master and mistress, £6 
ified sums to be laid ont annually for generat purposes 
that at Christmas-day, and also at St. Bartholomew’s-day (24th Angust), being 
the commemoration of the foundation of the schools, the children are to haye, 
‘on each occasion, % public dinner, to be t 
Tue LATE Fata Rawway Accwent.—The inquest on the lament- 
ableaccident which recently occurred on the Buckinghamshire Railway, at Bicester, 
was resumed and bronght to a close on Monday, 
when the jary returned a verdict of ** Accidental 
with Nemes) suse me upon the company 
catastrophe. ey |, in effect, 
the igocrance ‘of the engine-men that the train was to stop at Bicester, and 
that this ignorance was occasioned by the company’s neglxct to issue proper 


At the shpat of the coroner, 4 
that all the trains should stop at Bicester station. 


) ‘Tar Dratwace or Loxpoy.—It will be remembered, that, at the ] OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


THE EARL OF DONOUGHMORE, 


Tue Right Hon. John Hely Hutch- 
invon, third Earl of Donoughmore, 
Viscount Suirdale and Baron De- 
noughmore, of Knocklofty, in the 
peerage of Ireland, Viscount 
; Hutchinson in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, K.P., P.C., Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Tip- 
perary, and Vice-Admiral of the 
coast of Munster, was the eldest 
son of the Hon. Francis Hutchinson, 
third son of the Right Hon. John 
Hely Hntchinson, an eminent 
~ Trish statesman, by his wife Chris- 
tlana, created Baroness Donough- 
more in her own right. John Hely, 
third Earl of Donoughmore, was 
born in 1787; he passed some years 


of his earlier life in the British service, and rose to the rank of captain. Whilst 
in the army he acquired the appellation of “ Lavalette Hutchinson,” from the 
memorable and gallant share he took in furthering the escape of M. de Lavalette, 
Napoleon's Postmaster-General during the Hundred Days, who was sentenced to 
death on the return of the Bourbons, and who contrived to get out of his prison 
through the heroic devotion of his wife. Lavalette’s subsequent flight from 
Paris to Mons, beyond the French frontier, was boldly and cleverly managed by 
Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Michael Bruce, and Captain Hutchinson, the subject of 
this notice. The three were tried for the act, on the 22nd of April, 1816, at the 
Assize Court of the Seine, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, for having obtained a wrong passport to effect the escape, was struck 
off the British Army list; but the public subscribed several thousand pounds as 
an indemnification, and he finally obtained the restoration of hisrank. Captain 
Hutchinson was also distinguished by his military services, having been 
actively engaged throughout the campaigns of Sir John Moore and the 
Duke of Wellington ; by bis literary success in his published account of the 
Egyptian campaign, under General Abercrombie ; and by his parliamentary 
career when member for the city of Cork and the county of Tipperary. On the 
29th June, 1832, he suceesded to the Earldom of Dononghmore, at the demise of 
his uncle, Juin the second Earl, the gallant General Hutchinson who took the 
command when Ahercrombie fell in the arms of victory at Alexandria, and who, 
for his conduct in that campaign in Egypt, was, prior to his inheriting the 
honours of hs house, created Lord Hutchinson, with a pension of £2000 a 
year. This English title expired with him, but the family dignities he after- 
wards held devolved on the nephew, Captain Hatchinson, who consequently be- 
came third Earl of Donoaghmore. 
15th June, 1822, Margaret, second daughter of Luke, first Viscount Mountjoy, 
and sister of the late Earl of Blessington (which lady diet the 13th October, 
1825); and secondly, the 5th September, 1827, Barbara, second daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Leynell, of Castie Reynell, in the county of West- 
meath, which lady survives him, His Lordship leaves issue by his first marriage 
a son, Richard, his successor, now fourth Earl; and, by his second marriage, 
another son and three daughters. 


The third Earl married twice: first, the 


The third Earl, to the regret of all who knew 


him, died on the 12th inst., aftera lingering illness, at his residence, Palmerston 
House, near Dublin, 


LORD RIVERSTON. 

Witttam Tuomas Nocent, of Palace, in the county 
ot Galway, styled, and generally acknowledged in 
society as Lord Riverston, died at his seat, Flower~ 
hill, on the 6th inst. The title which he bore was 
given to his direct ancestor, the Hon. Thomas Nugent, 
of Palace, Lord Chief Justice, second son of Richard, 
second Earl of Westmeath, by King James II., 3rd 
April, 1689, at a period when that Monarch had ab- 
dicated the throne of England, but was still, de facto 
as wellas de jure, King of Ireland. Hence the de- 
scendants of the grantee have ever since maintained, 
that the peerage, being an Irish one, was legally con- 
ferred by James, who, to all intents and purposes, 
was the Sovereign of Ireland. 

Lord Riverston, whose death we record, was pos- 
sessed of a very considerable fortune, but his habits 
and manners were the plainest and most unostenta- 
tious. At the time of tis death he had attained a 
very advanced age. He was eldest son of Anthony 


Nugent, Lord Riverston, by Olivia his first wife, daughter of Arthur 
French, Esq., of Tyrone House, county Galway, and grandson of Wil- 
liam Nugent, Lord Riverston, whose father, the Hon. Thomas Nugent, of 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland, 
was raised to the peerage, 
1689. 
Bellew, aunt of the present Sir Michael Bellew, Bart., of Mount Bellew, and 
had issue a daughter, Jane, wife of James Kenny, Esq., and two sons, Anthony, 
now styled Lord Riverston, who is married to Anne, eidest daughter of Malachy 
Daly, Esq., of Raford; and Michael William Bellew Nugent, of Earl’s Park, 


as we have already stated, by King 
Lord Riyerston married, in 1794, Mary Catherine 


whose wife is Emily, only child of Charles Morrall, Esq, 
of New Hall, county Salop. 

Lord Riverston was heir presumptive to the Earldom ot 
Westmeath. 


SIR THOMAS PELHAM HAYES, BART. 

Tue decease of this Baronet occurred at Dieppe on the 5th 
inst. He was born 18th November, 1794, the eldest son of 
the late Sir John Macnamara Hayes, M.D., Physician- 
General to her Majesty’s forces daring the first American 
war, by Anne his wife, eldest daughter of the Hon. Henry 
White, one of his Majesty’s counsel at New York. He 
married, on the 27th of June, 1840, Caroline Emma, 
widow of Lieutenant-Colonel Hill Dickson, and daughter 
of Thomas Stoughton, Esq, but had no issue. The Baro- 
netey devolves accerdingly on his brother, now the Rev. 
Sir John Warren Hayes. 


SIR HENRY FLETCHER, BART., OF CLEA HALL, CUMBERLAND. 


Tus Baronet died at Ashley Park, his seat, near 
Walton-on-Thames, on the 6th inst. He was born 
18th September, 1807, and had, consequently, almost 
completed his 44th year. His family was & junior 
branch of that seated at Cockermeuth Castle, and 
now represented in the female line by tre Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, and Sir Francis Fletcher 
Vane, Bart., of Hutton Hall. Its immediate ancestor 
was Philip Fletcher, Esq., grandson of Henry 
Fletcher, Esq., of Cockermouth Castle, who had the 
trust of Mary Stuart when that Princess journeyed 
from Workington. 

Sir Henry succeeded in 1821 to the Baronetcy, 
which was conferred in 1782 on his grandfather, 
} Henry Fletcher, of Clea Hall, an East India director, 
and married, in 1834, Emily Maria, second daughter 
of George Browne, Esq., of the Bombay Ciyil Ser- 
vice, by whom he had several children, the eldest 


son being now Sir Henry Fletcher, 4th Baronet. 


WILLIAM BUSFEILD, ESQ, OF UPWOOD, COUNTY YORK. 


Mz. Busreitp, who died on the 12th inst. at bis residence, 
Bury-street, St. James's, in his 79th year, was eldest son 
of the late Johnson Atkinson, M-D., of Leeds, who assumed 
the surname of Busfeild, in right of his wife Elizabeth, 
only daughter and heir of William Busfeild, Esq, of Rhysh- 
worth Hall, an estate purchased by William busfaild, who 
was Mayor of Leeds in 1673. The gentleman whose de- 
cease we record was a magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and had a seat in Parlia- 
ment for the town of Bradford since 1837. He married, 
in 1800, Caroline, eldest daughter of Captain Charles 


Wood, R.N., of Bowling Hall, and aunt of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mato Issue. His wife pre-deceased him in 1839, : 
In politics, Mr. Busfeild was an extreme Liberal. 


ueathed a sum, to be 
in trust for the sup- 
for boys, girls, and infants, 


poor persons of the Established Church throughout Eng- 


that the accident occurred in consequence of 


recommendation was added 
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THE COURT AT}BALMORAL, 

Ar Craithie, during the past week (says the Aberdeen Herald of Satur- 
day last), we have been blessed with the finest weather seen at this 
season for many years. Her Majesty and the Court have been enjoying 
the pleasures of the country and of the season. The Queen has 
taken her customary drives, occasionally transferring to her sketch- 
book the objects which attracted her attention ; while the Prince, like 
other sportsmen, has had his lucky and unlucky days. “ Free from 
all the pomp and pageantry of state, the Royal Family appear to be 
healthy, comfortable, and happy, receiving, with much condescension, 
the respectful homage of their subjects, as they meet them in their 
rambles; enjoying themselves in acts of charity and benevolence, and 
securing to themselves the devotion, sincere respect, and good-will of all 
around them.” 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the accustomed drives and walks were 
enjoyed by her Majesty, while his Royal Highness was in the glen deer- 
stalking. On Wednesday the Duchess of Kent visited her Majesty at 
Balmoral. 

On Thursday, the Queen enjoyed a drive by Ballater, &c., passing 
down one side of the river Dee, and returning by the opposite bank, 
Prince Albert went out deer-stalking, the Prince of Wales accom- 
panying his Royal Highness to the forest. 

On Friday, Prince Albert accompanied her Majesty in a drive to 
Ballater. The Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred were taken out 
early for their usual walking and riding exercise; and the Princess 
Royal and the Princess Alice accompanied their august parents in 
their drive to Ballater. The Marchioness of Douro, who has relieved 
the Countess of Desart in her duties as Lady-in- Waiting, was in attend- 
ance on her Majesty. The Royal dinner circle included the Marchioness 
of Douro, the Hon. Miss Byng, Colonel the Hon, C, B, Phipps, and 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Alexander Gordon. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We have engraved a series of pictures from the neighbourhood of 
Balmoral, and of the Highland meeting at Braemar. 

The first Engraving shows the interior of the Kirk of Craithie, where, 
on Sunday week, ‘ her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
attended divine service. The ladies and gentlemen of the household 
were in attendance. The service was performed by the Rey. Dr. Mac- 
farian, Principal of Glasgow University, and one of her Majesty’s chap- 
Jains in Scotland.” 

The second view shows a portion of the estate of Birkhall, purchased 
by Prince Albert. This locality, and the scene of the third Ilus- 
tration, were thus described in the account of her Majesty’s recent 
arrival at Balmoral :— 

“Crossing the water of Lochmuick, her Majesty camg in sight of 
the hills of Lorimuir, on Prince Albert’s estate of Birkhall. A very 


INTERIOR OF CRATHIE CHURCH. 


little farther on, her Majesty saw some of the new cottages Prince 
Albert has this year built for the accommodation of the cotters and 
labourers on his estate; and the fine new approach that has been 
opened up within the last few days to Birkhall. It appears to be 
scarcely finished yet, but quite fit for use. On Birkhall itself a number 
of improvements haye been effected. The garden has been entirely 
remodelled, and several fine terraces, plots, and parterres introduced. 
It is at present tenanted by Sir James Clark, whose lady posted down 
to Ballater, previeusly to her Majesty’s arrival, to assist in the wel- 
come given to the Royal cortége in that village. Her Majesty then pro- 
ceeded up the hill, through the woods of Knock, the timber of which 
is in a very thriving state and pretty large. The Royal cortége then 
entered Strathgirnock, on the estate of Abergeldie, of which Prince 
Albert has a 40 years’ lease, and passed the site of the Castle of 
Strathgirnock, opposite the large bleak hill called Coylacreich. Near 
this point the water of the Girnock enters the Dee, and the view opens 
on the north side of the river to the hill of Morven, the top of which 
was shrouded in a dense cloud. The road then lay threugh fine groves 
of natural birch to Abergeldie. The Royal party next came upon the 
mansion of Abergeldie, on which many new improvements have been 
effected. The whole exterior of the building has been ‘harled, a new 
belfry erected over the clock, a convenient laundry thrown up near the 
house, &c, In passing the new Lochnagar distillery, the Clachinturin, 
and bridge of Crathie, the Royal party had an opportunity of observing 
the numerous new cottages that have been built by her Majesty this 
season for the benefit of the poorer cotters on her estate. Craigen- 
gowan, the birch-clad hill that surmounts Balmoral, and one of the 
most favourite walks of her Majesty was the next attraction. A small 
fog-house has been erected on it, for rest and refreshment.” 

Since her Majesty arrived she has visited the cottagers whom her 
bounty supplied with houses, and kindly inquired into their condition, 
examining very minutely whatever came under her notice. 


Tur New Forxsr Acr directs—1. Within three months—that is, 
before November 7th next—the Commissioners of Woods and Forests are to give 
notice in the London Gazette, and in the Hampshire newspapers, requiring all 
persons to make their claims to right of common in the New Forest. 2. In not 
Jess than six months, or more than nine months, after such notice appears in the 
Gazette, the Verderers are to hold a meeting at Lyndhurst to receive such 
claims. 3. Claims not preferred at such meeting to be barred and extinguished. 
4. A register of claims to be made out, and within one month after it is signed 
by the Venderers, an abstract to be printed in the Gazette and country papers. 
5, Persons on the register may object to the names of other persons thereon. 6. 
Within three months after the register is printed, the Venderers to hold a meet- 
ing at Lyndhurst, to receive objections. 7. Copies of objections to be delivered 
toclaimants. 8. Register of claims and objections te be completed within two 
years from the date of the notice in the Gazette to make claims. 9. All claims 
not objected to be good and valid in law and equity. 10. Certificates of un- 
objected and allowed claims to be evidence in all courts of the rights of common 
claimants. 11, The Commissioners of Woods and Forests are empowered to ob- 
ject to all or any of the claims which may be preferred. 12. The Judge of the 
County Court of Southampton to hold courts, at places he may appoint, to de- 
cide on all objections, subject to the usual appeal against decisions of County 
Courts. The decision to be evidence hereafter of the right of common allowed. 

Since the opening of the railway to Galway, that town has been 
visited by great numbers of the nobility and other persons of distinction, chiefly 
en route to the magnificent scenery of Connemara. 


THE GATHERING OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS. 


Tue gathering of the clans in olden times was an event in the na- 
tional history of Scotland. From the time the Earl of Marr raised the 
standard of rebellion in 1715, almost within gunshot of where Victoria 
now has her Highland home, down to the fatal battle of Culloden, the 
Highland clans were mustered in strong foree when the signal was 
passed through the glens. Now, we have a “ gathering” once a year in 
the “country of Marr,” but the signal to rally is the olive branch, and 
the clansmen muster to show off their Highland dress, and disport 
themselves in harmless Highland games. 

The gathering of 1851 was on Friday week. At early dawn crowds 
of pedestrians were to be seen wending their way to Castleton, most 
of them wearing the Highland dress. By nine o’clock, all sorts of con- 
veyances, from the ricketty cart to the splendid barouche, were arriving 
in the village, and groups of the people were congregated at different 
points, some dancing te the music of the bagpipe, and some trying their 
hands at the caber or the stone. 

About noon, the Duff Highlanders passed through the village, splen- 
didly dressed in their clan tartans, and handsomely accoutered for the 
sports of the day. They were followed by the Duke of Leeds’s retainers, 
a fine body of men, headed by the Duke as their chief, in splendid 
costume. Then came the men of Atholl, the Queen’s body guard in 
Scotland, led on by the Duke of Atholl, and marching with music 
and banners. The clan Farquharson mustered strongly, and in their 
elegant tartans were greatly admired. They were headed by their chief, 
Mr. Farquharson, of Invercauld. 

The place chosen for the games was @ spacious lawn in the park, in 
front of the old castle of Marr—once the hunting-lodge of Malcolm 
Canmore. Here the clans formed into three sides of a square, each 
clan having its standard-bearer in position and its piper ready for the 
dance. The rear of the clans was flanked by the carriages of the aris- 
tocracy who are nowin the district, and multitudes of the people who 
had gathered to witness the games. 

At one o'clock, the terrace of the Castle presented a brilliant display 
of beauty and fashion, among whom were the following :— 

From Balmoral—Colonel Phipps, the Hon. Alexander Gordon, the Hon. Miss 
Byng, Dr. Baker, and Dr. Robertson, 

Bhs Abergeldie—Captain, Couper, Lady Augusta Bruce, and Lady Frances 

From Invercauld—Mr, and Mrs. Farquharson and family, their sons elegantly 
dressed in the Highland garb; Lord and Charles Clinton; the Hon. 
Boe Maar Miss Grant, of Congleton, and Miss Dalrymple, of Logie, El- 
; From Marr Lodge—The Duke and Duchess of Leeds, the Duke and Duchess 
of Atholl, the Hon. Misses Lane Fox, the hon. Mr. Osborne, Captain and Mrs 
Sutton, Rev. Mr. Hudson, Colonel Hudson, and Colonel Foster. 


MODEL COTTAGES ERECTED AT CRATHIE, BY ORDER OF ‘HER MAJESTY, 


Szpr. 20 1851.) 
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GRAND GATHERING OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS,—THE FARQUHARSON CHILDREN DANCING A REEL. 


From Corriemulzie—Lady Agnes Duffand the Misses Duff and Master Duff, 
Sir James and Lady Catherine Carnegie, Sir Maxwell and Lady Wallace, Mr 
Brooke, Mr. W. Tayler. Mr John Blaikie, &¢. 

‘The Queen and Prince Albert sent a donation of £25 towards the 
prizes for the games, but, the Court being in mourning, did not honour 
the gathering with a visit. The Messrs. Duff, M.P., and Mr. 
Ricardo, M.P., who are at Corriemulzie, and other members of the 
Duff family, were absent out of respect for the memory of General 
petene had always taken a lively interest in the Mustering of the 

ans. 

The gamesbegan about two o’clock, and for two hours the High- 
landers distinguished themselves by strength of arm and agility of 


limb. A stone of 14 1b. weight was bowled as many yards with ease; a 
hammer of 161b weight was thrown 69 feet 11 inches; a pole or tree, 
15 feet high by 6inchesin diameter, called the ‘“ caber,” was poised 
with little effort and tossed right end over end. Reels, strathspeys, 
the sword and other dances, were danced as none but the Highlanders 
here can dance them; and a foot race of 1400 yards was contested by 
a dozen of gillies, the winner going over the ground in 5} minutes. 
Formerly, the foot race was upon a steep hill, but the Queen having, 
with her usual consideration, suggested that this was rather a dangerous 
game, the stewards abandened it for a race in the park, which was a 
most exciting scene. 


The games being nearly over, a large party had luncheon in the 


Castle, which was tastefully decked with evergreens, monagramsot 
the Queen and Prince Albert being interwoven with festoons of 
heather-bell, the thistle, and the rose. Here, also,a ball was held at 
night, where the peer and the peasant mingled in joyous harmony; and 
thus concluded the Gathering of the Clans in the “country of Marr” 
for the year 1851. ter 

Braemar Castle, the scene of these festivities, has a high bare-walled 
tower, with a venerable Flemish expression about it, though not dating 
back so far as “the 15.” Immediately beyond is the Castle town of 
Braemar ; and in the close vieinity are the remains, little beyond the 
foundation, of the old castle, where the Earl of Marr raised his standard 
of rebellion in 1715. 


‘THE!BALL[IW THE CASTLE.—THE CLANS’ REEL,” 
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FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES. 

In and around the metropolis these societies are making marked progress in 
public estimation, and consequent success. 

On Tuesday last, the Fixsnury Farenonp Lanp Society held 8 numerously 
attended meeting at the Star and Garter, Kingsland-gate. 

This society, which has only been established ten months, takes for its model 
the society established at Birmingham in 1847, whyse success is unprecedented, 
It numbers about 400 members, and £850 has been subscribed. Its object, in 
common with that of the other freehold land rocieties, is to confer on its 
members the privilege of a county vote, by enabling them to purchase, by small 
weekly subscriptions, a piece of freehold land, on which a residence may be 
erected, or a garden cultivated, either to let or to occupy. It proposes to pur- 
chase land in large quantities by the acre, to be divided into plots of an annual 
value of not less than 40s, and sold to the shareholders at the wholesale or cost 
price, thereby effecting a saving of from £30 to £60 on each plot. The invest- 
ment js stated to be far safer than that of savings-banks, while the returns are 
considerably greater, in the proportion of 50s, to 12s. per annum on an invest- 
ment of £20. Mr. Taylor, of Birmingham, the founder of those societies, was 
present, and moved a resolution declaring that the sociely offered a safe and 
profitavle investment to the working-classes for their savings, and that it was 
entitled to the support of the meeting. It had the advantage of being enrolled, 
whereby legal protection was seenred to their funds, and they were exempted 
from the mortgage duty. In Birmingham the society had existed just four 
years; they had made 1100 allotments; they had 3004 shares, and had taken in 
one day jast week nearly £1000. They had now near £20,000 worth 
of land ready to divide, which would make 700 or 800 allotments more. | 
They had been ridiculed at first, amongst others by Mr, Newdegate, M.P.; buthe 
had ceased to ridicule them now, for he knew he should lose his seat at the next 
election. Land, which was offered by retail at 3s. 6d. per yard, had been bought 
by the society for Is Id. per yard. (lear, heer.) The estate had been allotted, 
and one lot which cost £17 had deem sold for £50. One man who had three 
lots, which had cost him £60, had let them off on a building lease for 92 
years at a reserved rent of £8 14s.per annum. (Hear, hear.) ‘One of the last 
estates they had purchased was in the borough of Birmingham; it cost the 
members 24. 1}d, per yard, or £24 a lot, and the lots had let from 458. to80s. a 
year, The hostile surveyor had stated in the revising barrister’s court that 
none of this land was worth less than 5s. a yard, though it had only cost the 
menbers 2s. 14d. The societies in Coventry and Wolverhampton had been 
equally successful. Another feature of these societies was the political one. He 
had now « vote for seven counties, and should possess other three next year. 
At tha next election he should have the pleasure of voting either for or against 
Mr. Distwell, if he stood again for Buckinghamshire. (Hear.) This was the re- 
verse of ull other movements fn one respect, for it attained its object, not by ex- 
pending, but by saving money. The Birmingham Society alone had created 600 
county voters; let the London societies proceed in the same way, and they 
wonld soon be able to give notice to quit to those obstractors of improvement, 
the present county members. (Cheers) The chairman's statement, that 
nearly amillion of money had been subscribed by these societies, was e nsiderably 
under the mark: taking the average value of the shares at £30, the anount was 
nearly two milliuns and a half, (Hear, ear.) The resolution was agreed to, 
and the business concluded with the enrolment of members. 

Tne Lamuern Freenonp Lanp Society on the same day (Tuesday) ce’e- 
brated a recent purchase of land by the society. The demonstration took plave on 
the West Kent Estate, situated near the Forest Hill Railway Station, Thesociety 
was ostablished in October last; the number of shareholders is 600, by whom 
1000 shares aro owned. The estate comprises 38 acres, and fa divided into 434 
allotments, each a'lotment entitling the holder to a vote for the county. At 
four o'clock not less then 2000 persons were assembled in and around the tent. 
‘The band of the Royal Sappers wnd Miners was in attendance, and executed in 
asuperior manner some excellent pieces of mmic. The company having 
perambulated the estate, assembled to the number of 200 in the booth, where 
a cold collation wax prepared, and at which anumber of lxdies were prevent. 
An ox, which had been presented by Mr, Woodcock, the surveyor, was roasted 
upon the ground, and was distributed among the poor of the parish. George 
Singer, Kaq., in the absence of Locke King, Esq, M.P.,teok the chair. After 
tho usual loyal tousts were disposed of, the chairman proposed * Success to the 
Freehold Land movement, and the Lambeth Freehold Land Society in parti- 
cular.” The objects, he observed, of the important movement were to give to 
each individual the privilege of voting in the election of county members of Par- 
lament, thereby helping to place the masses of the people in their proper y osition 
in society, —Mr. Hooper, in proposing the healths of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and trustees, remarked that the association was engaged in carrying 
out one of the noblest political objects which could occupy the mind of @ 
patriot, namely, to enable the masses of the people to avail themselves of the 
privileges of the franchise. If properly carried out, it would do more; it would 
induce men, by habits of self-denial, to husband their means and obtain a stake 
in society: he would not say that it would make them more respectable, for 
true respectability consisted in the acquirementa of the mind, and not in their 
pecuniary possessions. Proverly used, the freehold land movement would be 
the means of raising many from bumble to better stations in society; and he, 
with all interested in this grand movemont, hoped that it might be crowned with 
that success which all interested in the cause of progress could wish —Mr. 
D'Iffanger, in giving the “successful allottces,” entered into some interesting 
statistics of the freehold land movement. He remarked that there were at pre- 
sent 480 Freehold Land Associations in England, with 190,000 shareholders, pos- 


THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 

Of the latest matches on the tapis, that between Messrs. Horwitz and Bird has 
ended, after a spirited struggle on the part of the Re ak player, in favour of 
the former, who scored at the conclusion 7 games to opponent's 3, while 4 

ames were drawn. 
® In the contest betwixt Mr. Liéwenthal and Mr. Williams, which has been un- 
duly protracted and is still pending, the advantage up to the present time is on 
the side of Lowenthal ; and of the match wherein the juvenile amateur, Deacon, 
has been pitted against the well-known divan player, Liéwe, the former has 
already contrived to score 3 games to his adversary’s |. 

Upon the termination of these battles, the series will finally be wound up by 
three matches, in which the four most successful English players are expected 
take @ part. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NeornyTE—I, The space allotted to Choss in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News is much 
too limited to admit of analyser of Cheas openings. We forward all such artices to the 
Chess Players! Chronicle. % Major Jneninch has qnitted England: bis lant Chess produe~ 
tion consisia of an claborate study of some variations in the King's Bishop's Gambit, which, 
in conjunction with rtd for iriacedape Prarie has worked out with remarkable 
ingenuity, and presented for pul to Mr, Staunton. 

Fey pcre Ne cornet yeceiae to return rejected communicatiens. The problems 
shall be exa without delay. 

SOUTH SAXON—Thoro is a yery good Chess Club at Brighton, which assembles daily in the 
hoalthy locality of the Chain Pier. Wa never heard of a Chess Club in Worthing, At 
Hastings, Chess is played nightly in tho Literary Institution. 

ERA King ard two his ouly cannot effect check-mate 

WHITTLESEA—At the Lincolnshire Chers gathering, which is appointed to be held at Caist 
on Thursday, the 9th of October, amateurs of Chess from all parts of England will be 
missible. Immediate applications for tickets, which aro extremely moderate in pri 
should be made to A B Skipworth, Esq, Caistor, Lincoinshire 

M P, Harrowgate—Tho “ Book of the Tournament” is being prepared for the press with 
‘all convenient dispatch It willcon ain « fuil history of the “opposition '' to which you 


allude 

You O, Berlin—Tho last four Numbers (June, July, August, and September) have not yet 
reached us. Is the Post-office avain in fault? 

Souvtions oF PROBLEM No. 398, by G R, Peter, Tom Coffin, MD, St Edmund, RF, Bom- 

redder 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 399, by Derevon, M P, W_N, of Auten; Conway, 
Bingloton, Kustic, F RS, Stanley, GT, UP, Ver-non, Midge, Argus, Victory, LSD, Alpha, 
Cromleck, RR, of Ashford, Boldonia, Jack of Shrewrbury, F G K, of Norwich; Damiano, 
Carlo, Philalothes, DD, KF, Bombardier, M ER, C J D. simple Simon, Dr Fivid 

BOLUTION OF ENIOMAS by Derevon, RR, Plebeian, F K 8, Mitre, Philo-Chess, M P, Reva 
G3, ET, L 8D, Pistol, Jack of Shrewsbury, St Edmund, Simple Simon, Dr Field, sre cor- 
rect. All others are wrong 


ic 


St Edmund, 


So.ution or Propiem No 398, 


WwinitE, BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 
1,Qto K 6th(ch) K to Qaq 3. Kt takes Q P takes Q, or* 
2. Q takes B Qto K Kr6th (ch, 4. Kt to K 6th(ch) Kto Qed 

best) | 5. R takes B—Mate. 
pM ane NCR aL vee atari Bie RARER PINT Sa AS 
WHITE, BLACK. 

"3, K to Q2d 

4..P tnkes P (ch) K moves 

5. Q taken R—Mate. 

SoLuTion OF ProsLEm No. 399. 
WHITE. BLACK. WILITE, BLACK. 
1, Q to K Kt8th (ch) Bto K 3d (best) | 3. Q takes R, 
2, QtoQR&th(ch) KttoQ Bad And White must mate next move, 


PROBLEM No. 400. 
By R. B, WorMatp, Esq., of Oxford. 


BLACK, 


iY 


sessing 12.000 votes. Six years ago a vote cost him no less than £54; now, by 
means of these societies, every man who chose could become a voter by con- 
tribu'ing one shilling per week, and becoming an allottee under # Freehold 
Land Society. But it was not enongh that they should have the yote, they must 
have in addition the ballot, and by its means for ever put to end to intimidation 
and corraption. Other appropriate toasts followed, and a vote of thanks to the 
chair concluded the proceedings. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Rerwrorcemxnts ror tue Care.—The authorities have ordered 
her Majesty’s screw ship Vulcan, at Portsmouth, to have her repairs and fittings 
expedited as much as possible, ax the ship is required to convey a regiment of 
604 mon to the Cape of Good Hope to reinforce Sir Harry Smith’s army. The 
43rd Light Infantry and the 6th Dragoon Gnards are stated to be under orders 
for the Cape, and will, probably, go out by the Vulcan, 

Lieutenant-General Sir John Burgoyne is making a most minute 
inspection of the state of fortifications in the Channel Isiands and the western 
coast of England, 

Sir Joun Ross's TRAVELLING ExpEpITIon IN THE Arctic Re- 
Gioxs —Captain Phillipps travelled 31 days over Cornwallis’s Island, but did not 
auccerd in crossing it, but nevertheless the labour was very great, and SirJohn 
Ross himself accompanied the travelling party for fourteen days in the spring of 
the year, exerting himself in a surprising way. 

Rewer ror Sutrs 1x THE Cuanner.—The following notice has 
been issued from the Admiralty :—* Admiralty, 16th Sept., 1851—Sir, | am 
commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, for 
the information of the committee for managing the affairs at Lloyd’s, that her 
Majesty's brigs Rolla, at Portsmouth, and Nautilus, at Devonport, as well as her 
Majesty's steam-vessel Avon. at the latter port, have been ordered to proceed to 
the Chops of the Channel, with as much provisions and water as can be conve- 
niently stowed, for the relief of the homeward-bound trade, and to return to 
their respective ports when the wind comes to the westward —(Signed) W. A. 
B. Hamuvton. Captain G. A. Halsted, R N., Secretary, Lloyd's.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Reid, R.E., bas, without his having had any idea of 
the intention, been appointed Governor of Malta; he will thus be enabled to 
prosecute his inquiries into the law ot storms in the Mediterranean, and to ex- 
tend his communications with foreign captains upon the subject. 


LiserAtion or Kossurn.—A letter from Malta of the 12th con- 
veys the gratifying intelligence of the liberation of Kossuth and his compa- 
nions. They left Kutajah on the Ist, and were conveyed from Giemeleck to the 
Dardanelles in a Turkish steamer. Another commnnication says :—‘ By the 
Growler, which arrived this morning. we have heard that Kossuth and his com- 
panions were all safe on board of the Mississippi, and that she had left the Dar- 
danelles with them on the 7th for America.” 

Tue Care Marts.—The outward Cape mail screw steamer Sir 
Robert Peel broke down a few hours before she reached Sierra Leone. on the 4th 
uit., and so serious were her defects that she c uld not ret away until the 18th. 
Indeed, from the accounts received, her own engineers conld never have repaired 
her, nor could the engineers of her Majesty’s sloop A/ecto, Commander Lavie, 
then at Sierra Leone ; but hanpily, on the arrival of the /et/espont, the addi- 
tional engineering assistance which that ship furnished completed the repairs, 
and, to the great satisfaction of the Admiralty agent, Commander Mainwright, 
she was pronounced capable of preceeding to sea, The chief envineer, however, 
of the /ellespont, in the trial of the machinery of the Sir Robert Peel, got his 
foot so fearfully crushed, between the crank and the bearing, that, on removal 
to the /ellespont, amputation was deemed advisable, and Dr. Finlay, of the 
Alecto (his assistant being present). performed the operation. On account of this 
misfortur @ and delay at Sierra Leone, we cannot expect the Sir Robert Peel to 
arrive in England at the nsnal time next month. 

Arrivictan Learnrr.—A steam-engine of six or eight horse power 
is orected ut Abingdon, Mass»chussetts, for grinding up the chips and shavings of 
leather which are cut off by the shoe and bost makers, and which have hereto- 
fore been burnt or thrown away. These are ground to a powder resembling 
cmrse snuff, and this powder is then mixed with certain gums and other sub- 
's ences so thoroughly that the whole mass becomes a kind of melted leather. In 
« short time this dries a little, and is roiled ont to the desired thickness—per- 
hans one twenty-fourth of an inch. It is now quite solid, and is said to be en- 
tirely wa'erproof. 

‘The Lords of 


ing of such a privilege. 


We read in the Croce di Savoia, of Turin, that a second coal-mine wp ter 


has been discovered in the is'and of Sardinia, at Santa Maria di Brabi 
kilometres from Gonessa; and that a third stratum of a is 
to that of the preceding ones has been found in the pit of 


quality much superior | 0h) nib senders 4 
G Oe the projected march of ths Black King 


WHITE, 
White, playing first, mates in four moves. 


GAMES IN THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 
BRILLIANT LITTLE GAME BETWEEN MESSRS. JAENISCH AND 
STAUNTON. 
(Scotch Gmbit.) 
BLACK (Major J.)| wars (Mr. S.) 


WHITE (Mr. S.) BLACK (Major J.) 


1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 12. KttoK Ktsth QKtto Qsq 
2 KttoK B3d KttoQ Bad 13. QR to Q Baq (6) PwoQR 3d 
3. Pto Q 4th P takes P 14 Ktto QR 4th Q to ner 2d (¢) 
4. B to Q B 4th BtoQ B 4th 15. P to K 5th Pto KR3d 
5. Castles P to Q 3d ls. Ktto K B 3d Pto QKt 4th 
6, Pto Q Bad P takes P © 17, Ptakes Kt(d) P takes Kt 
7. Q Kt takes P QBto K 3d 18. Qto Q B2d P takes P 
8, B takes B P takes B 19, Qto K Kt 6th (ch) K to K 2d (e) 
9% QtoherKt3d QtoQBsq 20. Ktto K 5th(7) QP takes Kt 
10. QB to K 3d (a) Bb takeaB 21. Q takes K B P (ch) 

il. P takes B Kt to K B 3d And wins, 


(a) This appears a decided improvement on the usual moye of Kt to Q Kt fth, as it prevent 
the effective rey ‘of Kt to Q Sth from the opposite side. 

(6) Threatening to win at ieast a Pawn, by playing Kt to Q Kt 5th. 

{c) The only move to avoid immediate Jose, 

(d) Q Kt to Q B oth wou'd aiso have given White a fine attacking position. 


(¢) This move loses the gamo on the moment; but by pleying Q to K B 2d, Black might still 
have made a long, if not successful resistance, . 


(J) After this, Black's game is utterly irretrievable. 
BETWEEN MESSRS. STAUNTON AND JAENISCH. 


(Giuoco Piano.) 

BLACK (Major J.) _ wutre (Mr. S,) BLACK (Major J ) WHITE (Mr. S.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 24. K Rto K-q Pro kK Rad 
2KttoK B3d KttoQBad 2. Pto K R3d BtoQB sq 

3. B to QB 4th Bto QB 4th 26. K Rto K 2d (ec) B takes Kt 
4.PtoQbB 3d Ktto KB 3d 27. QKtP takes B(/) P to K Kt 4th (g) 
5. P to Q 4th P takes P 28.K RtoQKt2za BwQR3d 

6. Pto K oth P to Q 4th 2).QRtoyKteq KRto K bsq(h) 
7. B to Q Kt dth KKtto 30 KRtoQKu4th K to Krad 

8. Btakes Kt (ch) P takes B 31. K to Rad K to Kt 

9. TP takes P BtoQ Kt3d 32. P toK Kr 3d PtoKk R 4th (i) 
10. Kt toQ B 3d QBto K Ktsth | 33. Pto K ht 4th B to Q 6th 
11. QBto K ad Cuatles 34 QRtwoQKt2d P takes P 
12. QtoQ RK 4th (a) QtoQ 2d 35, V takes P K Rto K B 6th 
13. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt | 35, KK RtoQ Kt8th RK takes R 

14, Kt to Q 2d Qto Q 4th 37. R takes B BtoQ BTth 
15. QR toQ B sq (6) B to. Q 2d 38. PtoQ R 5th Rtok B 2d 
16. Q to QB 4th Shaka 39. K to Q B 8th BtoQ R bth 
17, Castles to R sq (c) 40, Rto kK R sth Rto K Rd 
18. KttoQKt3d = PtoK B ad 41. to K Kt 8th 
19, Kt to Q B 5th B toQBsq feh) Rto K Kt 2a 
20, Q takes Q P takes Q 42.RtoK RSih RtoKR 2d 
21. P takes P KE takes P 43. R takes R K takes R 
22.PtoQ Kt4th PtoQBad a4. K to Kt 3d Kto Kt3d 
23. P toQ K 4th B to K Kt Sth (@)| 45. Bto K B 4th K to K B 4th 
Drawn game. 


‘Doth attack and defence are 
(e) Anall-i 

(d) With the object Qi oth 

() The 's favour. ashe threatens to mova his K Rok 
and then pavenee eee threatening afterwards to take Kt 


theoretically correct in thus uviting two pawns in the centre of the 
position, he by taking the 


‘been to keep the adverse 
‘Present move is made with the 


to QT 2d. 


“White's game hns 
revisiceed to an woluiportant Tange of squares, ‘The 


into White's territory. 
() Hasardous. 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


An old man, named Mark Bassett, has been committed to Win- 
chester gaol for the manslaughter of his son, aged 13. It seems that the un- 
happy parent threw a walking-sti-k, which he lield in his hand, at the deceased, 
with such force that the small end of the stick passed through the poor little 
feliow’s hat, and entered his skull to the extent of some four or five inches. 
‘The wretched father was found sitting on the ground with his son lying across 
his lap in a dying state. The coroner's jury returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against the father, who is in his 66th year, and his agonies are so great that it 
is thought he will not live to take his trial. s 

A Polish journal, named the Czas, says:—“ A great number of the 
shares in Mazzini’s loan are in circulation at Posen, It is asserted thatit is 
guaranteed to every person taking three shares that his life shall be safe in the 
event of a revolution, and the possessien of five shares will be a guarantee 
against pillage.” What an attractive prospect these “ liberators ” hold forth! 

The sppls crop this year in Worcestershire is generally good, and 
in some places profuse. At the Pheasant Inn, Welland, there is a Keswick cod- 
dling, one branch of which, but two feet long, has clustered upon it 33 apples, 
each apple being from 7 to 8 inches in circumference, i 

The Government has advertised for tenders for conveying the Aus- 
tralian mails in screw steamers, either of wood or iron, vid the Cape of Good 
Hope, once every two months. az ie 

The Paris Patrie says, “It is in contemplation to form a line 
i Talesy wus shall traverse France from east to west, beyond Lyons and 

rdeaux.” 

For the last few days it has been observed that large pieces are 
scaling off from the angles of the Egyptian Obelisk in the Place de la Concorde, 
Paris, so much so that the upper part, which was formerly quadrangular, is now 
becoming rounded. A large piece, nearly two metres in length, has also de- 
tached itself near the base,on the side towards the bridge. 

Among the passengers arrived on Monday at Southampton from 
Cadiz in the Jberia mail steamer, wana Spanish matador, or bull-fighter,on his 
way to South America, where he has an engagement for three years, to per- 
form in the gladiatorial exhibitions in one of the South American capitals. The 
sum he isto receive for this service is £4000. The sword with which he is 
armed when in conflict with the savage perfurmersof the amplutheatre, is a 
heavy straight two-edged weapon, about 3} feet long, with a red hilt, requiring 
for its use remarkable strength and dexterity. 5 Lae 

From Hayti we learn, this week, that everything was quiet in the 
political affairs of the island. The Emperor, with the army and Squadron, was 
at Cape Haytien, on account of the report that a French snd an English war 
steamer had lett on the 11th for Cape Haytien. s ‘ 

Mexico, according to this week’s accounts, continues in a state o_ 
great disturbance. Congress wus engaged in the diseussion of the Tehuantepec 
affair with closed doors. A tiot hud taken place in Durango, caused by the 
scarcity of corn, in which four persons lost their lives. ‘ 5 

The Pope has purchased all the things stolen by the Swiss radicals 
from the churches of Switzerland during the war of the Sonderbund, There 
precious spoils have been deposited at the Vatican. ‘ 

‘There are at present yachts belonging to no less than three foreign 
nations lying in Portsmouth Harbour, witn their respective national colours 
flying. A French cutter yacht of 60 tons, belonging to the Duke de Caylus ; 
a Neapolitan schooner yacht of 220 tons; anda Russian schoyvner yacht of 160 


ns. 

About half-past three o'clock on Sunday morning, a fire of an alarm- 
ing nature broke out at the house of Mrs. Hannah Nicholson, the Black Horse 
Inn, High-street, Rotherham, resulting in the death of the landlady and her 
grandchtid. 

Mr. Richard O'Gorman, one of the oldest and most respectable mer- 
chants of Dublin, has left Ireland for the United States, with a capital of over 
£20,000. The exile of his only son, unfortunately led away by the Smith 
O'Brien mania of ’48, who is at present a practising barrister at the American 
bur, has been the cause of Mr. O'Gorman’s abandonment of his native land. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Brown was installed asthe new Roman Catholic 

Bishop of Southwark, on Sunday last, at St. George’s Church, ‘The installation 
took place in the presbytery instead of the church, and the only persons present 
were a few clergymen, Who, afier the reading of the Papal Bull, did homage to 
their newly-appointed superior, Dr. Brown officiated at high mass, and in the 
course of a subsequent address to the congregation, craved their prayers, to 
enable ie to discharge the serious and solemn responsibilities that devolved 
upon him. 
An attempt is to be made to effect an entrance, and to explore the 
subterranean cavern or passage which exists under Taunton Castle, and 
which, by all accounts, leads from the centre of the town to Bis! ops Hull, a 
distance of more than a mile. Scveral attempts have been made to accomplish 
the same object on previous occasions, but without success; and the present 
one is principally at the instigation, and will be under the direction, of tle 
Somerset Archaylogical Society. & 

‘The imports of grain into Liverpool from foreign ports during the 
past fortnight, although light, owing to the prevalence of easterly winds, are 
as follows :—93,733 bushels wheat, 62 bags do.; 31,222 barrels flour, 910 sacks 
do.; 200 bags farina, 100 barrels do, ; 36,637 bushels Indian corn ; 8400 bushels 
3 32,800 bushels beans ; 8120 bushels peas; 528 boxes cheese. 

A branch line of railroad is ubout to be formed by the Great Midland 
and Western Company of Ireland from Mullingar to Cavan, which will be a vast 
accommodation to that part of the country. 

Professor Hodges, of the Queen’s College, Belfast, has been named a 
member of the Royal Academy of Azriculture of Sweden, and also a corre- 
sponding member of the French National and Central Seeiety of Agriculture. 

The Birmingham Journal of Saturday says :—“ Weare informed that 
the Hon, and Rey. William Towry Law, Vicar of Harbourne, adjoining th's town, 
and Chancellor of the Divcese of Bath and Wells, has resigned his living in the 
Church, with the intention of joining the communion of the Church of Rome. 
The lion. and rev. gentleman is the son of the late Lord Chief Justice Elenborongh, 
and brother to the present Lord Ellenborough. Itiway be necessary te state that 
the “ convert” is not the Chancellor J. T, Law, so well known inconnexion with 
the Queen’s College, Birmingham. ; 

Mr. E. Cresswell, of New Orleans, died lately, and by will emanci- 
pated his slaves, 51 in number; granting, also, sufficient money to each of them 
to ensure expenses into the free States. 

The Scotch papers state that Father Gavazzi attended Divine service 
on Sunday in the kstablished High Church (Presbyterian), Glasgow. 

Among the signs of the growing prosperity of the port of Gloucester 
is cited the increasing number of vessels to aud from it to various foreign ports, 
The number and tonnage of vessels, with cargoes from foreign ports to that port, 
during the last eight months, shows a considerable increase over the correspond- 
ing period of last year, the numbers being :—1850, 268 vessels— 44,262 tonnage ; 
1851, 349 vessels—75,424 tonnage. The number and tonnage of vessels out- 
wards, with cargoes for foreign ports, has likewise increased, being, in 1850, 
36 vessels—6604 tonnage ; 1851, 50 vessels—9794 tonnage. 

A congratulatory dinner was given on Friday week to Sir William 
Johnston, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, on his being raised to the dignity of 
knighthood. The Duke of Buccleuch, Mr. Cowan, M.P., Professor Donaldson, 
Sur James Forrest, Sir James Anderson, and several other distinguished local 

} Were present on the occasion. 

At the close of last week, information was received by the metro- 
politan police, that some daring thieves had effected an entry into the Mount 
Hotel, Lower Grosvenor-street, carrying off the cash-box, containing three £10 
and three £5 Bauk of England notes, a canvass bag marked ‘ Ransom,” con= 
taining £80 in gold and silver, a gold ring. some Great Northern Railway shares, 
and cheques for £45. Also, from 293, Oxford-street, a cash-box, containing 
£40 10s. in gold, and £4 in silver; from the Albion Tavern, Kennington-lane, 
yaluable timepiece and other property; from the Edinburgh Castle Tavern, 
Samuel-street, Woolwich, a valuable watch, #30 in gold, 9. in silver, and a 
quantity of wearing apparel; and from the Black Boy Tavern, Dorset-place, 
Trafalgar-square, a valuable watch and appendages, and some jewellery. 

Accounts from the West of England represent the potato crop as 
being much affected by the mysterious disease which has attacked this plant 
eonink He past few years. ‘The crops would, otherwise, have proved most 
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The /’ozz0 di Borgo steamer, of 30-horse power, plying between 
Bonitacio and Ajaccio, in Corsica, was last week lost within 5L0 yards of the 
shore, in the Gulf de Valeno. There were on bourd five men, constituting the 
crew, and tour , two uf whom were General Niel, Inspector-General 
of Engineers, and his aide-de-camp. The vessel was steaming along, when she sud- 
denly struck, with so forcib'ea shock, that her keel opened, and the water 
poured in with great rapidity. One of the crew was drowned. 

The Algiers papers relate a melancholy accident which recently took 
place on the beach uf Mustapha. An order had been given on the previous 
night by the Colonel of the 8th regiment of the line, that the men should march 
down the next morning to bathe. Although the sea during the night had be- 
come very rough, the order was not coustermanded. Atthe roll of the drum 
the men went into the water, and in a few minutes a number of them were 
knocked off their legs by the waves, By the exertions of such of their comrades 
ay were expert swimmers, they were all saved with the exception of five, who 
were washed away, and drowned. 

A yessel arrived from New York has brought 1400 packages of 
‘butter as a portion of her cargo, the prodnce of the United Stutes of America. 
‘This is the largest importation of butter which has taken place from the United 


Stat 

The tena Wee ote of ekigils week, contains twenty-three 
applications from proprietors for advance of sums by way of loan 
oe the provisions of the act 13th and 14th Vict., cap. 31, for the drainage of 


itis said that France and England have come to an understanding 
on the Cuban question, and have not only agreed to make strong remonstrances 
to the United States Government on the subject of the piratical invasion of 
Cuba, but to hold a squadron ready each to support the rights of Spain, and 
Hee sodas bee ad given by the naval department in each country to 


pepe oe ecto oataatnd araenets 
. Ny stock Gt ster. a wil 
fe Geucaikendssascrn eee Desh 


Serr, 20, 1551.] 


_TUE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. _ 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


Prererments ANp ArporntmeNts.—The following preferments 
and appointments have recently taken place :— Canonry: The Kev. Lenry Pratt 
to'a canonry in Peterborough Cathedral. fectories: The Rev, John N.bbs 
Garland to the rectory of St, John’s, Jamaica ; the Rev. William Wal on to the 
reetory of Great Moulton, Norfolk ; the Rev, M. Argles to the rectory of Bar- 
nack, Northamptonshire ; the Rev. William Buttertield to the rectory of Alph- | 
ington, Devon. Vicarages: The Rey. R. Lindsay Loughborough to the vicarage 
of Pirton, Herts ; the Rey. J..S. Vaughan, to the vicarage of Stockland, Bristol; 
the Rev. J. Dillon Raven, to Woburn, Bedfordshire. 

Trstumontats.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and affection :—Tie Rev. J, James, from the pupils 
of the Bath Rectory Commercial School; the Rev. John Waite, head master of 
Louth Grammar School, from the scholars ; the Rev. William Bruce, late per- 
petual curate of Wicker, Sheffield, from the congregation, on his resigning that 
ineumbency ; the Rev. Thomas Hackman, late curate of St. Thomas, Charter- 
house, London ; the Rey. G. Bryan, vicar of Huttoft, Lincolnshire, by the ladies 
of the parish ; the Rey. John Groom, formerly of St. John’s, Liverpool, from 
the children of the Rainford schools; the Rev. H. MacMaster, formerly of 
Creaton Northamptonshire, from the inhabitants of Guildford and Dunbarton, 
Downshire, Ireland; the Rev. C. Robins, late curate of Clewer, from some 
of the industrious poor of Clewer-flelds, Clewer village, and Dedworth; the 
Rev, W, J. Rundell, curate of Witton, Cheshire ; the Rey. H. B. Bullocke, of St. 
Mary’s, Truro, from the congregation ; the Rey. J. Dillon Raven, from the pa- 
rishioners of Staines, Middlesex, on his departure from that parish. 

Discovery iN Sr. Perer’s Hunaate Cuurcn, Norrorn.—This 
small church, one of the oldest in the city of Norfolk, being built in 1468, is now 
undergoing reparation and partial restoration. During the progress of the 
works, the workmen, on removing a quantity of boarding and matting from the 
south of the pulpit, discovered the remains of what was originally a very 
splendid, though small chapel, dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. The por- 
tions which have been laid open are a sedilia and piscina, a portion of the altar- 
stone, and the greater part of the canopy. The colours of the canopy and 
sedilia—gold, purple, and scarlet—are still very plainly traceable. In the 
chapel is also a monnment to the Rev. Walter Paston, who died at Paston’s 
Palace, in this parish, not many years after the erection of the church. There 
have been also several restorations of less importance; figures of the Evangelists 
were found buried under a mass of rubbish in the south porch: they have been 
replaced, as well as a carved stone pedestal on which formerly stood the vessel 
containing holy water. 

Eron Cottece.—The Vacation terminated onMonday, the 8th, on 
which day the school nominally opened. The collegers and lower oppidans 
arrived on Saturday, to commence their studies on Monday, and the whole of the 
school will have assembled by Saturday next. Two additional mathematical 
masters have been engaged, as, in future, mathematics are to be taught as a re- 
gular and compulsory part of the school duties. 


The Chamber of Daputies of Gotha, in a recent sitting, authorised 
the Government to conclude an arrangement with Prince Albert, fixing his in- 
come from the domains at 40,000 florins (abont £3600) a year. The Prince at 
first had claimed 50,000 florins, and the Faculty o! Law of the University of 


Heidelberg expressed the o; inion that he was entitled to that sum ; but he con- | 


sented to reduce it to 40,000 florins. 


On Monday, information was received that three convicts had suc- 
ceeded in effecting their e-:cape from the Justitia hulk, at Woolwich, by seizing 
a boat and rowing to the opposite bank, oa the Esyex shore. They were all 
under sentence of ten years’ transportation, and were dressed in the grey con- 
vict suit. Their names ure John Clark, convicted at Beverley, 24 July, 18505 
James Carr, at Kingston-upou-Hull, 4th April, 1850; and George Hobbs, at 
Portsmouth, 22d July, 1850. 


THE LOSS OF THE “PACHA” STEAM-SHIP. 


On the subject of this melancholy catastrophe, we have received a letter from 
Singapore, of which the following is an extract :— 


(To the Editor of the InLustRateD Lonpon News.) 


“ London Hotel, Singapore, July 30. 1851. 

“ Dear Mr. Editor,—I deeply regret to announce to you, fur publication in your 
valuable and widely-cirenlated Mlustrated Journal, the deeply ceplorable ¢ reum- 
stance of the total loss of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's iron steamer 
Pucha, of 600 tons and 210 horse-power, commanded by Capnun Miler, wnica 
event took place on Tuesday night, the 22d inst., by coining into collisien with 
the Peninsular and Orientai Company's steamer Zrin, commanded vy Captiin 
‘Lronson, otf Mount Formosa, iu the Straits of Malacca, situated about 50 miles 
from Singapore. 

‘6 This ill-fated vessel, it beirg her first voyage on this, the China and Ca'cutts 
line, lett Singapore atl p Mon July 21st, bound to Penang and Caleutta, aud went 
down headforemost in seven miinuces after the collison took p.ace, in twenty- 
five fathoms water; and it is with the deepest sorrow | have ta relate the loss of 
sixteen lives in the Pacha. The frightful catastrophe occurred about midnight 
in a clear night, and in water which is as smooth guneraliy (4s the suilors say) as 
 mill-pond. 

“Among the unfortunate casualties on boatd the Purha, wera Dr. Briscoe, of 
her Majesty’s59th Feot, from China; anda M, Hardoui,® French gentieman from 
the Mauritius; twoChinvse deck passengers from tiais, who had 8000 doilars each 
with them in specie; and tie third officer, Mr, Grysdale, and Mr, Orton, the clerk 
in charge, besides tev of the European ship's company. Nothing at the timo was 
saved from the wreck, and not a vestige of her now remains to bs seen. Some 
thousand do!lars worth of silk pieca China goods and wearing apparel have since 
‘een found floating about in the sea, near the wreck, which were picket up by 
the captains of tue Leibaets aud Maize Alwia, who were, fortunately for them- 
selves, proceeding to this port. 

“ Those who survived w: re brought back here in the Zrin, some of whom are 
now in hospital recovering from the effects of so sad 4 disaster, which veysel 
arrived here in the afternoon of the 22nd inst, in almost a sinking state, baring 
sustained by the collision, in which she cut the Puchz in two, severe damaxe ty 
her bows, with the loss ot her bowsprit, &2 She iv now being repatied, how- 
ever, and it is expected she will be enabled ere long to proceed en route to Caina 
with the mails. 

* The postalcommunivation between Calentta and Singapore, and China andthe 
intermediazs parts, is consequently stopped for the presant. A large portion of 
the opiam.oa board the Zria, valued. at eeven lacs ot rupees, ts considerably 
damazed by salt water. She is now unloading here, and she had on board 1150 
chests, 138 chests of which, landed from the /rin in a damaged sta'e, were suld 
by public anction here ou the 2ud instaut, and averaged 314 dollars pst cuest. 

“The late low of the fine iron steam-vessel Pacha is estimat d at about 
£70,000, besides 400,000 dollars in specie, which she shipped in China, and 
30,000 dollars taken in at Singapore before her departure for C ileutta, 

“1 have, sir, the honour to subscribe myself your most obedient servant, 
C. H, Bort, Captain, 64:h Resiment B.N.I., on leave in tue Straits.” 


THE ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS. 


Iv part of our impression of laxt week we brieily announced the return of the 
ships of the Expedition under Capt. Penny, bringing despatches to the Admiralty 
from Cap:ain Austin, Captain Peony, in the Lady Franklin, parted compaay 
with his consort, the Sophia, in a gale of wind, but with orders fur her to proceed 
to Woolwich. Captain Penny most fortunately fell in with her Majesty's steam- 
vessel Turtarus, Lieutenant Commander Risk, about twenty miles north of the 
Orkneys, and leaving the Lady Franklin, he proceeded in the Tartarus with all 
dispatch to Aberéeen, which port he reached on Wednesday, and then came up 
to London by express train, and presented himself at the Admiralty on Thursday 
(last weck). 

‘The despatches are of too great length for us to print in full. They contain 
little to elucidate the grand object, beyond the confirmation of the discovery of 
the three graves and the other traces on Beechey Island, Franklin's first winter 
quarters, known some time since. The shores of Wellington Channel appear to 
have been thoroughly explored in the months of April, May, and June, by va- 
rious dog-sledge parties ; and a vast expanse of open water having been disco- 
vered to the north and west. one of the parties went back to the ships, when, a 
boat-sledge having been prepared, they returned with it, and continued their 
examination ; but the weather becoming boisterous, and their provisions 
falling short, they were compelled tu return ugain to their ships in Corn- 
ee waar where they had wintered, and wuich they reachedon the 25th 

‘uly. 

We quote the more important portions of Captain Penny's reports, and the 
despatches brought by him from Captain Austin, to accompany the map and 
chart, with which we have been favoured by the Admiralty. (See next page.) 

Captain Penny's Report] is dated from II.M 8 Lady Franklin, Assistance Mar- 
ponr, Cornwallis’s Island, April 12, 1851, aud commences thus :— 

“ Afier parting Cee f with her Majesty’s ship Worth Star, on the 2Ist of 
Angust, L reached along the north shore of Barrow's Strait, nutil Sunday, the 
24th, keeping a strict look-out. Being then off Beechey Island, I spoke to the 
‘American schooner Rescue, and learned that her Majesty’s ship Assistance had 


jlington Channel, while I explored the coast to the castward, Mean- | 


time, a party of all my officers, which had been despatched in the direction of 
Caswall’s Tower, direovered the quarter which had been occupied by the vessels 
of Sir John Franklin's expedition in the winter of 1845-45. Three graves were 
also found, the headboards showing them to be those of three seamen who had 
died early in the spring of 1846; but, notwithstanding a most careful search in 
every direction, no document could be found, The same evening, a boat-party 
was despatched, under Captain Stewart, to explore Radstock Bay and its vi- 
cinity, but no further traces were found in that direction. 

“The Resolute and Pioneer came up and made fast on Wednesday morning, 
and an unfayourable condition of the ice detained us all till evening, when 
water being opened to the westward I stood a certain distance across Welling- 
ton Channel in the morning, and sent away a party under Mr. J. Stuart to 
communicate with the Assistance. The same evening we were again in Beechoy 
Bay, and the party returned the following forenoon, having accomplished up- 
wards of 40 miles. 

“By them we were acquainted that the Assistance had found no traces in 
eure 30 miles of coast examined by her to the north and south of Barrow 

niet. 

“The state of the ice prevented the least motion being made by the ships 
‘until Thursday the 5th of September, when we lett Beechey Bay; but so little 
was the ice slackened off, that we were unable to reach the west side of the 
Channel before Suuday, the 8th. 

“ While lying under Beechey Island, arrangements were made with Sir John 
Ross to lay up the Mary yacht, and a quantity of provisiong was contributed as 
our share of the dépét there formed. 

“On Sunday, the 8th, I landed with a party about 12 miles to the northward 
of Barlow Inlet, and a cairn and pole was erected in a conspicuous situation. 
Wellington Channel being blocked up with old land-ice, no alternative was left 
but to proceed to the westward, with a view of reaching Cape Walker, or at- 
tempting some other passage between the islands of the Parry Group, or, failing 
either of these, Melville Island. Following out this course, we pushed on 
through the bay-ice, which was now so strong as toretard us greatly; but, not- 
withstanding that obstacle, wereached Griffiths Island on Tuesday, the 10th of 
September, and having made fast there on account of the state of the ice, | had 
again a consultation with Captain Austin with a view to acting in concert. 

“The following morning, the more favourable appearance of the ice induced 
me to make an attempt to reach Cape Walker; but, after proceeding 25 miles, 
the ice became packed, which, with a heavy fog, caused me to put about and 
make for our former position, The hourly increasing thickness of the bay-ice, 
which had now become such an obstacle that with a strong breeze the ship 
stayed with considerable diifficulty, rendered it absolutely necessary that a 
place of safety should be obtained for the vessels, and Laccordingly made for 
this harbour, a rough sketch of which I had previously obtained from the 
Assistance. 

“ We brought up at 11 a.w. on Thursday, the 12th of September, and shortly 
afterwards the Feliz schooner, Captain Sir J. Ross, came in and brought up. 
Two boats were sent ashore and hauled up, to fall back upon, should further pio- 
gress be made; but, being unable to get out by the 2)tu, so as to be usefuily 
employed, preparations were commenced tor wintering. 

* * * * * * hal . 

“ Frequent communication has been held with Captain Austin’s expedition, 
which has wintered in the strait between Griffiths and Cornwallis Ivlauds, and 
arrangements were made with reference tu te different routes to be taken in 
the coming travelling.” 

Sledzes were prepared, and the day fixed for the start was Monday, April 14, 
should the weather continue fayourable. 

Captain Penny's report is resumed with the date Sept. 8, H.M.S. Lady 
Franklin at sea, stating, that, on the 17th of April, six sledges, with 41 officers 
and men, started from the ships, under the command of Captain Stewart, of the 
Sophia. The sledges were variously otficered by Captain Stewart, Messrs. Mar- 
shall, Reid, and J. Stuart, and brs, Sutherland and Goodsir, 

“ The course intended to be pursued was to preceed so far tovether up the 
west side of Wellington Channel, aud, after recnrning the dépot sledges, two 
parties to cross the east side of the channel, while the tw other tullowed up the 
west coast to the head of tue channel, the position of jand then seen determining 
their futnve procedure. 

* Each sledge was equipped for 40 days, and the average weights per man 
were upwards of 200 ib. I started trom the ship on the sth, with the dog- 
sledges, accompanied by Mr. Peterson, aud at noon, on the 13th, 1 joined the 
sledges. Thvy had found the ice very heavy, in consequence of the recent 
snow and the high temperature, and their jonruey of the previous day had not 
exceeded 64 miles. The inefficient state ot our cooking apparatus had already 
begun to cause much inconvenience.” 

Cuptain Pen ay then th myght a tim ly retarn advisable 5 and having deposited 
all the provisions and tie two best sledges at a distance f 42 mies, the party 
returned ty the bay on the26h. From thenee to Muy 4th, more ample prepa- 
rations were made; and on the 6th, after a short prayer tu the Almighty to 
enable them to tulfil ther duty, the explorers started again in the slydges, in 
charge of C sptain Stewart. Tne reporteontinues :— 

« Apsix ucock a.M,, onthe 9th of May, I started with Mr. Peterson, and 
Thompson, one of the seamen, with the two dog-sledves, and at two o'cviock P.M. 
we overtook the parties, tien camped at the mrther dépdt. From Point Separa- 
tion, in 75° 5’ N. lat., Captain Stewart, with b's auxiliary, Dr. Sutherland, and 
Mr J. Stuart, of the Lady Franklin, left, proceeding to Cape Erinelle, Mr, J. 
Stuart thers separating ana proceeding along Lae cuast to Cape Hard, examining 
the various beaches, &c., for turther traces, us strong opinions were sill enter 
tained tha: more was to be found im that quarter, 
| © Mr. Goodsir, with Mr. Marsha] as lis auxiliary, had assigned to them to exa- 
‘ming the west side, and to foilow up atter the dog-sledyes, receiving final ia- 
structions on reaching the head of thechannel. Rapid juurueys were wade with 
the dogs to Cape Dubara, in N. lat, 75° 2x/, Hence thy land was seen tu trend 
N.W. ten miles, terminati! na pont, afterwards named Point Deeision, which 
Was reached at half-past ten p.m,, On the 12th of May. A hill of 400 teet was 
ascended, and m consequence of the land being thes continuonsly in a north- 
westerly direction, instructions were left to Mr. Gvodsii to take this coast along 
to the westward, whie iy elf proceeded in a N.W, by N. direction towards 
land seen to the northward. At five pa, on the 14h, we encamped on the ive, 
having travelled 25 mules N,W. by N. from Point Decision The tollowing day, 
after Uravelliug 20 miles trom the encampment in a N W. by N. direction, we 
landed, at seven P.o., on an island, named Baitie Hanulton Llaut. 

“ Ascending a hill avout 500 fect high above the headland on w tich we lander, 
the ive tu the westward, in tue strait between Cornwallis and Hauulton Island, 
was seen to ba much decayed, aud an island was seen to tue westward, dina 
35 or 40 miles. As the deesyed state of the ice prevented further prugréess to 
the westward from this point, and no trace being tuund, we proceeded round the 
island, first to the S.N.E , and afterwards, on rounding Cape Scoresby, in a 
NUN.W. direction. Un the Ith we came upon wit to all appearance was 
wa‘er; and, on halting on the 17th, at Port Surprise, we were astonished to 
Open out another strait, in which was 25 tuiles ot clear water; an islaud was 
seen bearing W. 4 5., distant 40 miles; and a headland, distant 15 milcs W. by 
N. the dark sky over this wead indicating the presence of warer, to the extent of 
perhaps 20 miles, on the other side. This point was funnd to be in 76° 2 N, lat, 
aud 95° 55' W. long. Further progress briny prevented by water, aud we being 
atiil without traces, and the dogs’ provisious being exhausted, no other course re- 
maiued but to retnra to the suips, which we reached, after rapid Journeys, at 
midnight, ou the 30th May.” 

‘The carpenters and people on board were immediately set about preparing a 
boat to endeavour to reaci: the water scone. Every one on board contiuued uc- 
tively employed, preparing the boat, provisions, &&,; avdon the 4th of June the 
party started with one auxiliary siedze and one dog-sledge, the who e being in 
charge of Mr. Manson, No traces were faden in with by either uf the searching 
parties. The report continues: — 

“ Resuming the bout journey, after separating from the fat'gue sledges on 
the 17th of June, we proceeded about ten miles to the westward, wuen we were 
oblige to take shelter in an adjacent bay, in consequei ce of a head sea and 
strong westerly gale. From thus date uutil the 20tn July, 310 iniles of coast 
were examined by the boat under very disadvantageous circumstances, arisi.ig 
from constant untayourable winds and rapid tides. Our provisions being then 
within eight days of being consumed, and our distance trom the ship such that 
prudence would not warrant further perseverance with this supply, we com- 
‘enced our return, and, with a strong north-west wind, succeeded in reaching 
Abandon Bay in 154 hours. The ice being so decayed as to precinde the 
launching of even un empty buat, we were compelled to haul the bost ashore 
aud abandon her, taking with us four days’ provisious. The weather during our 
return was boisterous in the extreme, with continued rai, which made the 
streaws it was necessary to ford very rapid. The constant wet caused the 
greatest discomfort; but from none of my men did | once hear a compiaiut. 
In 75° N. lat. we found a boat, whica Captain 5 ewart had wisely seat out in 
case of such a contingency as had occurred, but the ice having set imo the 
mouth of Wellington Chanuel, which had up to this time been open, we were 
‘unable to fetch her down further than Barlow Inlet. fhence we walked to the 
snips, which we renghed at 10 P.M. on the 25th ot July. 

* * 


* 

“On my return I was agreeably surprised to bear that Barrow’s Straits had 
been open as far as could be seen since the Yad of July, an ocenrrence which 
‘was so far to be expected as the strait was sevn to be in wotion till Lhe {1th of 
March, The land-ice had also come out ot Wellington Cnannel 8s far up as 
Point Separation, probably about the Stn of July; and on the 27th of Jay, 
‘when our travelling operations conelnded, the fast edge i the channel continued 
in the same pusition. 

» The ship continued ice-bound till the 10ch of Augnst}; but had our parties re- 
turned in sufticient time to retit and be ready to cut ont froul tie uate of water= 


‘ound traces of the Franklin expedition on Cape Riley. The Assistance was 
hen running to the westward, and, anxious to be possessed of every particular, 
I followed her with tha intention of goiwg on board, but I had not that oppor- 
tunity watil two P.Mt., when both vewscls were mad» fast to the land-ice two- 
thirds of the distunce across Wellington Channel, the Assistance being about 
on® mile and a half to the westward of us. Finding that the traces were ap- 
parently those of a retreating party, I thought it my proper course to return to 
the east side of Wellingion Channel, which { accordingly did. The succeeding | 
morning I landed with a party, and examined the coast from 10 miles to the 
northward of Cape Spsucer to that promoutory, and an encampment was found 
near the latter place, scemningly that of a hunting party about three years pre- 
viuus. Joinmg company with the Advance, the Hescue, and the Felic 
schooners. the following morning we inade fast in a bight xnler the 
north-west side of beechey Island, und, Laving cousulted with Cuptain | 
Danhaven and Sir J. Ross, it was agreed that the former should despatch a 
party to continue the search northward along the east coast of Wel-' 


making, we should have been at liberty on the 15th of July, we 

“On the 11th of August Captain Austin s slips entered our harbour in their 
progress to the eastward. Ilis parties had penetrated as far as ships could hope 
to go, yet, like our own, unsnecessful in funding Wwe least trace of the missing: 
expedition. In fuct, none had been found such as would warrant the risk ofa 
second winter, and, wy orders being such us Ieft no alternative, 1 determined 
on im nediately returning to England, 2f no instructions to the contrary should 
baeriey Mah te a He parted from the Sophii i 

was found to be the case. He pai from the jaabout twenty miles 

off the island of Dia , and did not see her after, Captam Peony concludes with 
an acknowledgment of the servi-es of the various officers under him, #s well as 
the seamen of both vessels; and, notwithstanding ail the fatigue aad privations 
they had endured, not a complaint or grua.ble was heard, 

Next is Cuptain Austin’s “‘ Report of Procucdings,—Her Mijesty’ ship Keso- 
jude, off the Winter Quarters cf Captain Penny’s expedition, between Capes 
Martyr and Hotham.—Aug, 12, 1851; whence we subjoin extracts :— 


“ Captain Ommanney having examined Wolstenholme Sound, which proved 
to have been the winter quarters of the Vorth Star, and completed the search 
of the north shore of Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Strait from Cape War- 
render to Cape Fellfoot, looked into Port Leopold, and then proceeded in further 
execution of his orders, the Intrepid having, in the meantime, examined Max- 
well Bay and Cape Hurd, finding at the latter place # record from the Jnves- 
tigator. 

* Captain Ommanney, in the Intrepid, reached Cape Riley and Beechey 
Island on the night of the 23d of August, and at both found positive traces of 
the missin expedition. 
“On the 24th, Captain Ommanney was joined by the United States schooner 
Rescue; and in the latter part of that day he despatched the Intrepid to search 
the shore to the northward, but she was stopped by the fixed ice about four miles 
beyond Point Innes, 
“On the 25th a lead epened towards Cape Hetham; Captain Ommanney, 
hoping to find a record there, despatched the Intrepid to take advantage of it, 
following in the Assistance, Captain Penny, who had now arrived and communi- 
cated, remaining to search the bay, between Cape Kiley and Beechey Island. 
“The Resolute, having in hergsearch been detained by weather, did not reach 
Cape Riley and Beechey Island until early on the morning of the 28th. She 
found between the latter and Cape Spenser, the /elix, Sir John Ross, the two 
brigsof Captain Penny, and the Zescue, Lieut. De Haven, and suw from the 
crow’s nest the Assistance and Jatrepid on the opposite shore, near Barlow Inlet ; 
the other United States schooner, Advance, was beset a few miles to the uorth- 
ward, with a searching party to Cape Bowden, where a bottle, scraps of news- 
paper, shot, and other miscellaneous fraginents were found, conveying the 
impression that it had been the resting-place of a shooting or other small party, 
* * * * * * . * 

“ Previous to the arrival of the Resolute, Captain Penny had found on Beechey 
Island three graves, and various other conclusive evidence, which, the moment I 
saw them, assored ine that the bay between Cape Riley and Beechey Ishend had 
been the winter quarters of the expedition under Sir John Franklin in the 
season 1845-46, and that there was circumstantial evidence sufficient to prove 
that its departure was somewhat sudden ; but whether atan early or late period 
of the season, very difficult to determine, 

“The immediate neighbeurhood af Cape Riley, Beechey Island, and the 
coast of Wellington Strait, to near Cape Bowden, were satisfactorily searched, 
without any record whatever being found. 

“On the morning of the 28th the ice eased off sufficiently to enable Licut. De 
Haven to rejuin his consort round Cape Spenser, 

“ We continued beset until the evening of Sept. 7th, when the ice gave way to 
the northward, and carried us, in a critical position, out of the strat to the 
south-east of Cape Hotham. This mevement enabled Penny and Sir John Ross 
to cross the stratt. 

“Barly on the morning of the 9th another chanre ocenrred, when we suc- 
ceeded in relieving ourselves from the ice, and (with the brigs and schooners) 
gained the water between the pack to the southward und Cornwallis Island, 
then pushed onwards with raised hopss to the westward, steering for the 
southern extremity of Griffith Island, and sighting in the evening the Assistance 
and tender in that direction. “ 

* On the morning of the 10th we joined company, as did the brigs, and in the 
evening the United States expedition. Captain Ummanney informed me that he 
had yearched by parties on foot (unhappily, without finding any trace) the shores 
of Cornwallis Island, from six miles above Barlow Inlet to Cape Martyr ; had found 
two buys on the south side, eligible for winter security; and had deposited on 
Cupe Hotham a dépét of twenty days’ provision fur ninety wen, as also a sinall 
dépét on Griffith Island (since tke up) 

*: Having now see: the uncertainty of the navigation to the westward, and the 
necessity fur measures of precaution and prudence, with a vew to subsequcbt 
operations, I determined upon placing the Asststance and tender in winter y 4ar- 
ters in the bay midway between Capes Hotham and Martyr. 

“On the morning of the 13th, the weather having somewhat cleared, with the 
temperature down to near zero (plus 3°), we cast off. After much labour and 
ditficutty «leared the bay and stream ice, and reached open water cast ot Griffin 

Island, when the United States expedit.on was seen to communicate with each 
other, hoist their colours, and stand to the eastward. The rame evening we 
made tast to the fixed ice between Cape Martyr aud Griffith Island, as tue only 
hope of finding secnrity and yraining westing. 

“Ou the morning of the Li the Assistance and tender lef: for their winter 
quarters, te Aesolule aud tender remaining at the edge cf the ice. 

* * . * * * 

*« We thus remained in the hops that the Resolute and tender might be able to 
advance *util tie 24th, when, frum the state of the ice and the low temperature 
(plies 134°), we were, after mature consideration, reluctantly compelled to,ive up atl 
Liea of provecuting further search, and to consider itimperative to look forthwith 
to the security of the expedition. ‘The bay ice having this day slightly eased olf 
a short distance astern, we commenced to cut throagh the newly luund pressed- 
up ice, between 300 or 400 yardsin extent, and fromtwo to five seet in thick- 
ness, between us and the lane of water, wih a view of reaching the small 
yay a little to the eastwarl or Cape Martyr ; but the new ice again making 
very fast, we were ubliged to relmynish the effort on the eventog of the 2oih.” 

The ships being fixed, Captain Austin dispatched travelling parties, with 
sledges and provisions, in varion» directions; but the weather becorning severe, 
with a considerable fall of temperature (49° below the treezing point), they 
snortly remrned, having only succeeded m placing the dépéts—Lieut. Aldricn 
on Somerville Isiand, and Lientenant M*Cliutock on Cornwailis Island, to the 
westward about 25 miles, but without discovering any traces. Lieut. Mecham 
found, in the bay intended for the winter quarters of the Assistance and tender, 
the expeditions of Sir Jolin Rosa and Captain Peuny. 

Ou the afternoon of the 17th Captain Penny a rived in his dog sledge, when 
the spring operatiens were determined upon, Caplain Penny cheertully under- 
tuking the complete search ot Wellington Straits, Thus ended the season of 
1850, ‘he expeuitiou was now prepared fur Lie winter. 

* * * * * * * * 

“On the 18th of Feb, 1851, @ communication was opened (by a small party 
from this expedition) with our neighbours to the eastward (temperature 693° 
beiow the freezing point), and shortly atter an interchange was made with Cap- 
tain Penny of the detail of eqmpment for travelling parties determined on ty 
each, 

* By the 10th of March every arrangement had been made and generally 
promulgated, fur the departure of the spring searching pa ties as eurly 48 prac- 
ticavle alter the Hret week in April, All appeared sutistied with the position 3 
ussigned to the.n, and became alike animated in the great and humane cause. 

* * * * * * * = * 

“ The weather becoming more favourable on the morning of the 12th (tempe- 
rature 50° below freezing point), the whole of tue sleu,es, fourteen in number, 
manned by 104 officers and meu, and provi-ioned, some for forty, and others tor 
forty-two days, with an average daguirg weghtet 205 lb. per man, were con 
ducted, under the command of Capusin Varmanney, tv an auvanced pocition on 
the ice off the north-west end of Gritith Island, wuere tents were pitched, lan~ 
cueuns cooked, and ali closely inspected by mycelt: tue highly satisfactory re- 
sult gave ie greatcontidence and hope. All then retired, to pass the next day 
(Sunday) in quiet reflection and prayer. 

“Ou the evening of-the Ldthof Apri (temperature 14° belowf eezing point), the 
wind having failen, and the temperature having risen to plus 18°, ail proceeded 
to the siedves. ©1 arrival,a short period was devoted to refreshment, ster 
which all jomned in odering up a prayertor prote. tion and guidance, then started, 
with, perliaps, as much ceterinimation and enthusiasm as ever existed, with tLe 
certamty of having to undergo grcat labour, fatigue, and privation. 

{he whole of the limited pariies returned at periuds between the 27th of 
April and the 19tn of May, unhappily without any traces. They brought in ca- 
sualties ot men irom frostbite to the number of eighteen, one of which, it is my 
paintul duty to relate, ended fatally. George S. Malcolin, captain of the hold of 
the Hesolute, a nauve of Dundee, whose death was attributed to exhaustion and 
frostbite, brought on while labonring as captain of the sledge £xcellent (vir- 
tually, it may be said), died at his post, He was a most valuable and much 
Repo petty officer; his remains are at rest on the north-east shore of Griffith 


“Oa the 234 of May Captain Penny reached the Resolute, and made known to 
me that he had discovered a large space of water up Wellington Strait, com- 
qnencing about 70 miles nerth-west by north of Cape Hotham. f much regretted 
that our remaining strength did not admit of my placing at his disposal sutticient 
aid Lo convey a boat, that he might asccrtain its nature and extent, 

“The extended parties returned—unhappily, without apy trace whatever— 
between the zéth of May and the 4th of July, in safety and good health, but re- 


quiring short periods of rest and cowfort i» remove the effects of privation and 
fatigue. They were out respectively 41, 58, 60, 62, and (the Melville Island 
parties) 80 days, sume portions of which periods they were (from heavy drift) 
detained in their tents, with the temperature ranging as much aa 69° below the 
treezing point. 

© The extent of coast searched willbe seen more readily in the accompanying 
outline of a chart.” (See the Engraving.) 

Captain Austin then refers to the privation, labour, and suffering experienced 
by aliin this “extensive undertaking ;” every officer reports the conduct of 
his men to have been most exemp ary; and tue crews are reported to have been 
animaced sy the example of the junior officers, who were alniost coustautly 
at the drag-ropes. The hesltu of all the expedition on the Stu was highly 
satisfactory. 

™ Large caverns have been built and records deposited at Beechey Island, 
Cape Martyr, southern end or Griffith Is and, Cape Waiker, in latituve 
70° 55! north, longitude 99° 25° West; and at latitude 7o° 0’, longitude 
98° 0’. Printed notices have also boen deposited on the routes of the severa 
searching parties.” 

Captain Aastin concludes :—* Having maturely considered the directions and 
extent of the search (witnout success) that has been made by this expedition, 
aud weighed the opinions of the diferent officers when at their extremes, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that the expedition under Sir John Franklin 
did not prosecute the object of its mission to the southward and westward of 
Wellington Strait; and having communicated with Captain Penny, and tully 
considered his official reply to my letter, relative to the search or Wellington 
Strait by the expedition under his charge (unhappily without snevess), ido 
not feel authorised to prosecute (even if practicabl.) # further search in tuvse 
directions. 

“ lois now my intention to pro-eed with all despatch to attempt the search 
of Jones's Sound; looking to thetr Lordsip’s inter ion, and to Cie impression 
thit may now become strengthened witu relerence thereto, 1 have at the 
last moment the satisfaction of stuting that we are proceeding under favourabie 
circumstances.” 


Re 
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OUTLINE OF THE DISCOVERIES MADE BY THE RESPECTIVE SEARCHING PARTIES FROM THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN PENNY. 
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THE DONCASTER RACE PLATE, 1851. 


Tue Doncaster Cup of this year is from the establishment of Messrs. Hunt 
= and Roskell, New Bond-street, is a fine work of art. On the cover is a 

= group representing the sport of hawking, and around the body, in high 
relief, are two hunting subjects—the Boar Hunt, from the famous picture 
by Rubens and Snyders, in the collection of the Earl of Derby, who is one 
of the stewards of the race,and the Stag Hunt, from another picture in the 
same collection, The handles, which imitate oak branches, are made to spring 
from the landscapes of these alti-relievi, and the stem of the cup is decorated 
With implements of the chase. Around the foot are three racing groups in the 


“ PORTRAIT OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE.” PAINTED BY 8S. LANE.—PRESENTED BY SIR T, T. ELLIOTT FULLER DRAKE TO THE UNITED 
SERVICE CLUB.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


“RAISING THE MAYPOLE,” PAINTED BY F. GOODALL,—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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last century, the sut jects of which are the jockey mouating his 
horse, preparing to weigh, and bet led to the ccnrse ‘The whole is designed 
by Mr. A. Brown, and it certamly reflects credit on bis taste and inveution. 
The cup stands at least threo feet high. 


costume of the 


FINE ARTS. 


PORTRAIT OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, PAINTED BY S. LANE. 
Tu1s listorically-interesting and tine Portrait of Sir] Francis Drake, the skilfal 
circumnaviguter, and bold commander in Elizabeth's navy, was painted by 5. 
Lane, Esq., for Sir Thomay Trayton Fuller Eilote Drake, Bart, of Narwell 
Court, Devor whom it was presented to the Senior United Service Club. it 
repre-ents the great Admiral standing near # globe, on which he in resting his 
right band ; and as tar as the middle of the ficure it is copied from # tine original 
portrait by Zucchero, in the possesion of Sir Trayton Drake. ‘Ihe Admiral is 
represented m all the glories of starched rut aud trunk hose, with a superb: 
Jewel round his neck, and & peart of preen sulk richly embroivercd with wold 
passing from his right shoulder to his lett side, and in the chair in the back- 
ground is a very elegantly embroidered satin cap. Through an open window is 
seen a represeniation of the deteat of the Spanish A wads, in wiuch Drake Lore 
po distinguished & part; yet, how melancholy # contrast with the brilliaucy of 
lie fae Woe lis end, after s long struggle with sicknovs and grief ior hisfaiiure, 
in wight of Pucrto Belo, *hich he had formerly taken and plundered, His body 
received a sailor's funeral : — 


waves became his windlngeshest, 
‘The waters were his tout 5 
But for his fame rhe veean woe 
Ware not sul) lout room. 

In painting the articles of personal wear and adornment, Mr. Lane had the 
singular advantage of copying the originals themselves, ax they are treasured 
by Sr Trayton as bighy valuable mementoes of his renowned ancestor. The 
Jewel and scarf were presented to Drake by Queen Elizabeth, tradition apserting, 
that they were given to him on his return trom his voyage round the world, 
The Jewel convints of an exquirite cameo representing Europe aud Africa, in 
au clegant mounting of rich enamel-work , and at its back ts » fine miniature of 
Ejzubers. 0: curious relics of Drake are preserved at Nutwell Court. 

Drake, our jzabethan Sea-king,” was « native of the banks of the Tavy, 
in Devonshire ; and Mr. Creasy, in his recent work (* Fifteen Battles”), relates 
the following pleasant anecdote of Sir Francis and the Armada. A group were 
axysembled on the Bowling-ereen on the Hoe :—** In the harbour lay the Lngiish 
fleet, with which they had Just returned from a cruise to Corunna, in search of 
information respecting the real conuition and movements ot the hostile Armada. 
Lord Howard had ascertained that our enemies, though tempest-to-t, were sill 
formidubly strong; and fearing that part of their fleet might make tor England 
{n his absence, he hurried back to the Devonshire coust He resumed his ata- 
tion at Plymonth, and there waited for certalu ndings of the Spaniard'sapproach. 
A watch at bowls Was being played, in which Drake and other high officers of 
the fleet were engaged, When 4 small armed vessel was een running before the 
wind into Plymouth harbour, with all sails set Her commander lsnded in 
h ste, aud cxgerly sought the plae where the English Lord-Admiral and his 
cop ains were stavding. His name was Fleming; he was the master of a Spantoh 
privaicer, and he told the Englirh officers that he lat that morning seen the 
oyanih Armada off the Cornish coast At thisexciting toturmation the captains 
Dean to hurry down to the water,and there Was a shouting for the ships’ beats, 
but Drake cou.ly checkou his comrades, and imotsted that the match should be 
puyed out, He said that there wis plenty of time both to win the game and 
Leat the Spaniards, ‘Ihe best and bravest mateh that ever was scored was re- 
sumed accordingly. Drake and his triends aimed ther last bowls with the same 
stendy calewlating coulness with which they were about to point their uns. ‘The 
wing cat ¥as made, and them they went un board and prepared fur action, 
with their Pearts us light and their nerves as firm as if they had been on tLe Hoe 
Bowhng-g) een.” 

* RAISING TILE MAY-POLE.” BY F. GOODALL. 

“Tt was a great object with some of the more rigid ameng our ear'y Re- 
formers, to suppress amusements, expecially May-poleo ; and these * idols’ of the 
people were Kot down as zeal grew flurce, The Restoration of Charles 1. was 
the signal tor the restoration of May-poles, which were reared with great cere- 
mony and rejoicing.” 

‘Yhis very cleverly grouped and nic-ly painted picture admirably {lustrates 
the above epigraph, extracted trom the Catalogue of thiy year's kahibition of 
the Hoyal Academy, where Mr, Goodull's wor k was universally adiuircd, 

The scene ts laid in an English vidage at the tune of the Restoration, as de- 
noted by the costume; the architecture of the honve is likewise strictly charac- 
teristic. ‘The varieties of personages introduced are well discriminated. Here 
we have the aged 'squire, his daughter and grandson ; the belles of the village 
are waiting for the setting up ot the May-,ole, to trip merrily round it; chil- 
dren with May flowers are waiting to decorate the shaft, whivh the blacksmith 
‘and his assistants are raising ; for which the party to the left are anxiously watt- 
ing— to Legin the national repant of the sirloin und good old October, The ac- 
cemories illustrative of the pastime of the scene are good, and the entire com 


position is charmingly arranged, whilst the colowing tx sott aud harmonious | 


throughout. 


THE GREAT EXIIIBITION. 


Acatn the number of visitors seems on the increase ; and, on Monday and Tues- | 


day, upwards of 60,000 persons entered the Building. There is a marked 
difference in the character of the visitors on the several days of the week. On 
Mondays, the work ng classes of the metropolis form the amajerity of the 
spectators, On Tuesdays, those of the provinces and rural districts, are decidedly 
in the ascendant, and this arises from the excursion trains on tie previous 
day. On Wednesdays and Thursdays the company ix of a distinctly different 
oder, being chetly composed of the middle classes, The unaninuty and 
imorongh enjoyment which has prevailed all Uirough, seems never to vary in 
the least, and, whatever the company may cunsist of, all goes on weil and 
merry. 

In the latter part of last week, and the beginning of the present one, there 
was a yery decived rise in the demand for season tickets. ‘This arose trom an 
impression that a closing ceremonial will take place on the 15th October, and 
xeems now to be confirmed by the fact that on Wednesda; the sa'e of season 
tickets was closed altogether, by order of the Executiv A feeling seems 
dieing in the puviic mind similar to that expressed by us in not cing the an- 
youncement as to the day of closing, that the work will be incomplete without 
some ceremonial of similar character to that with which the opening was inau- 
gurated ; and opinions in accordance with this idea are now put forth by our 
contemporaries, That the dclat attendant upon the opening may be wanting 
we ean readily conceive ; but this is of little consequence, since it will be rather 
as a fitting conclusion to the magnificent ceremony ot the let of May, than asa 
distinct manffestation, It will be, or ought to be, the thanksgiving for the suc- 
cess with Which the work hus bee crowned, and which success was implored 
at the commencement. 

‘The preparations for the removal, or rather the order for removal, are well nigh 
made. from the !6th to the 18th of October exhibitors will be permitted to re- 
move any goods which will not require a packing-case, or packing within the 
Building; and the three days will be occupied in clearing for making- 
up space in the various localities, On and after Monday, the 20th, 
the work of dismantling and packing in the requisite cases will proceed as 
fast as possible, and every facility is to be afforded to all who have 
Dusinessin the various departinents, through the responsible officer. The Cen- 
tral Avenue once cleared, the work of removal will be comparatively rapid: the 
heavy machinery, however, wil be got out at the west end of the Building. The 
work to be got throngh is one of no ordinary character, and the responsibility is 
very great, whilst the labour will be arduous, and the requisite supervision will 
be almost incessant. 

‘The question of the appropriation of the surplus seems to create more and 
more sensation as the sam increases. Doubtless, the Ri Commission will 
see that it will be the most wise course to fund it, and simply use the interest 
Ped era bere to the Exhibition. This done, a great amount of positive 
good mi 
Majesty's Commissioners will do well to consider whether seme distinct marks 
of approval ought not to be publicly given to those officers who have laboured 
so hardin this cause, in some cases without remuneration, and in others for 
such 8 stipend as nothing but their love of the work could have induced them 
to accept, The economy exercised was good and commendable at the 
outset; but, mow that the work is brought to &® successful issue, 
those who have made these eacriti.es ought to be considered, and without 
Aoubt will be considered, as entived to the consideration of the body in whose 
hands are deposited so important a public trust. The justice of this is se self- 
evident, that the rea) surplus can only arise after every ene is amply rewarded 
for the toil, trouble, and anxiety, to say nothing of the serious abstraction of 
mary from their regular pursuits, entailed upon all connected with the 
inost marvellous and rapid achievement of modern times. 


effected thereby; but, before finally balancing the account, her » 


MUSIC. 

At the Whittington Club, last Monday night, the Metropolitan Classic Har- 
monic Society gave a concert of the ** Melodies of all Nations.” At the same 
room, on Wednesday, the Lyric, Madrigal, and Glee Club had their sixth even- 
ing music Lentertamment, ander Mr. Shoubridge’s direction, the chief singers 
being Misses Wells, Cox, Budd, Dorrington; Mesors, Miller, Holmes, M. Smith, D, 
King, Howe, J Ball, Barsham, Buckland, and Lawler. 

Sivuor Nicosia. « violinist under the patronage of the Duchess of Somerset 
and Prince Casickica a, the Neapolitan Amba-sador, presented a motinde 
musicale at the Queen Anne-street Rooms, on Wednesday, with the co-operation 
of Piatti, (violoncello), Mudame Samvil'e, Mdlle. Lavigne, Mr. H. Haigh, 
Signori Monjelli, Campanella, Ciabatta, and Marras (vocalists), with Signor 


Pilotti, ag accou.p myist. 

At the Haymu ket Pheatre, this weck, Bellini’s “ Sonnambula” has been given, 
with Miss Louisa Pyne, Messrs Harrison and Weiss. We regret to perceive that 
the wanager hass0 soon departed from the attempt to establish alyric theatre, 
similar to the Opéra Comique m Paris, namely the production of vriginal one, 
two, or three act operas, wth svoken dialogue, After the vary sticcessful re- 
ceptions of Mendelwohn’s “Son and Stranger,” and Mr. E. Fitewilliam’s 
* Queen of a Day,” there isevery inducement for the Haymarket lessee to per- 
severe in the effort to bring forward novel works, instead of falling back on 
the hackneyed Italian répertoire. 

‘The Italian Opera company at St Petersburgh, for the season 1851 and 1852, 
which beging next month, will inclu¢e Mdme, Grist and Mdme. Persiani, Mario 
and Tamber ik, Tamburini, and Tagliafico: Herr Formes bas also been engaged. 

The Sacred Harmonic Suciety gave a very fine performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation,” on the 12th inst. at Exeter Hall, under Costa’s direction Mr, Sims 
Reeves was encored rapturously in the air “Ia native worth ;” and Mdme, Clara 
Novello’s rendering of the soprano part, was worthy of her high fame. Last 
night tue * Messiuh” was repeated, with Mdme Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Forms, The weekly performance will bs con- 
tinned until the close ot the Exhibition, so large liuve been the attendances, 

‘An Itulian opera is to be given at Manchester, with Mdme. Clara Novello as 
prima donna, aud Mr. Sims Reeves as tenor. Leopold de Meyer, the great 
pianist, is in town, Donizetti’s Linda” will be produced next week at the 
Surrey Theatre, adapted by Mr. G. Linley, with Miss Romer, Miss Poole, Messrs. 
Travers and Borrani, in the chief parts. 

Meyerbeer. the distinguished composer, who has been recently at Boulogne, 
was compelled to give up his proposed visit to Lendon to witness the Exhibition, 
from severe indisposition, 

Mr. Frederick Gye, the director of the Royal Italian Opera, is alout to visit 
Germany aud [iuly, to organise engagements for the season 1852, 


THE THEATRES 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

Ow'ng to the continued influx of provincial and Continental visitors to the 
Exhibition, four additional playhouse-price nivhts have been given this week, 
commencing on Wednesday with Donizetti's * Lucrezia Borgia,” sustained by the 
great artiste Mdme. Barbieri Nini, Mdlle. Idy Bertrand, Signori Pardiri, 
Lorenzo, and Casanova; and tollowed by “1! Burbidre” of Rossini, with Malle 
Cruveli’s Rosina, Lablache’s Bar tole, Lorenzo's Figaro, Casanova’s Basilio, and 
Gw'zolur’s Count. On Thursday, the first act of “Norma” and “ Lucia” 
were the entertainments. Last night, the programme included Leet- 
hoven's “Fidel,” with an act of ‘Anna Boiena.”  To-night, 
Mdli. Cruvelli will appear for the first time as Amina in Bellini’s 
’ Somnambnias,” and Mdme. Burbieri Nini will act ina selection from a favourite 
ee ‘Mame. Petit-Steyhan and M. Silvain have been the chief dancers this 
week. 

Mr, Lumley will commence his second Italian Opera-house in Paris the second 
week in Octob-r, with Ferdmand Hiller, of Cologne. as musical director, and 
Mr. Harris ay stage manager. The company will iuelude Mdme, Barbieri Nini, 
Malle. Cruvelli, Mdme. Fiorentini, Mdile, Corbari, Signori Gurdoni, Calzolari, 
Belletti, Lablache, &e, 

Ic has been determined, in consequence of the success that has attended the 
representations at play-house prices, to keep open the theatre for another week. 


SADLEK’S WELLS. 

“Timon of Athens” was revived on Monday. One of the last—in Ulricl’s 
opinion, the last—of the Shaksperian compositions, and never acted in the 
author's time, we have it evidently in a state of incompleteness. The episode 
of Alcibiades, for instance, is abruptly introduced; we know not the name of 
his friend for whom he pleads, nor wherefore the cause of Timon should be 
mixed up with his revolt. The last act, besides, consists of undigested materials, 
to which the final form had not been given. The style of the play is that of 
Shukspeare’s latter dramas—cio-e, emphatic, meditative ; and the arrangement, 
40 far as realized, philosophic and dramatic, rater than theatrical ; preferring 
the interior purpose of the developement to the ordinary stage effectiveriens, 
and thereby trequently arriving at u species of stage effect of a far higher order 
and potency, bat requiring especial powerg in the actor. This, after all, is the 
real difficulty in te traxedy—to find the adequate representative of the 
| noble profligate Athenian: the performer should be Charles Kemble 

in the first two acts, and John Kemble in the remaining, Vandenhot?, 

in parts, would approximate the ideal, bat would want snuvity, we feur, 10 
| compass the ie: @ wide view shen d ba taken «1 the cnaracter. The wealth 
he squanders, Zion tad, in port, earned : he had, xs Ulriel points ou , shed his 
blood in the servicw of his country ; was not only a brave soldier, but so tried & 
general and statesman, that the Atuenian people and enate bad recourse to him 
| us ther lavt hope in tunes of emergency. These particulars, however, ought to 
have been stated early in the drama, to beget the needed sympathy for the hero, 
Enough, however, of justifying earcum-tence is indicated in the fuct that his 
companionship is with the great, the wealthy, the venerable, aud wise of the 
country, as well as from his indiscriminate bounty with the parasitic and vain. 
His great fault is a general love for man, without distinction; to result in the 
sequel in the other ex'reme—a general hatred, withont difference. The former 
oriinated, as the German critic rightly tells us, “in the elevation of his pure 
| fancy and his own noble feeling.” inexperienced in the meaner paths of life, 
Timon appreciated man in the ideal, and accepted each for what he ought to be, 
not for What he was. Nothing, therefore, that indicates the stern intellectoal 
character should mark the early scenes of Zimon’s career; as little, what- 
ever would suggest the man of pleasure. It is the man of taste and sentiment 
that prevails, such as we have it expressed in those noble lines :—* Oh, what a 
precious comfort it is, to have so many like brothers, commanding one anothers 
fortunes! © joy, even made before it can be born! Mine eyes cannot holu out 
water, methinks: to forget their faults, I'drink to you.” Alas! such tender- 
ness of disposition, such liberty of imagination, are not for the world, where 
hard work makes the labourer @ sclfish tool. Zion has to find this out, and 
then indulges in a sub ime dissatisfaction at the hollow cheat, which pleases in- 
ferior natures, because they had never in‘ulged in dreams o superior virtue. 
‘And Timon himself tails short of the true ideal. Man is his standard of por. 
fection ; he has not yet reached beyond this mere heathen criterion o! ex 
Jence—being wanting in that philosophy which enables Apemantus to subordi- 
nate himself and all men to the supreme powers. “ The middle of humanity,” 
as Apemantus declares, Timon “ never knew, but the extremity of both ends ;” 
but the cynical sage knew it, and therein was safe. There was power above 
him, as well us infirmity below him. The of the sophist was very satisfac- 
torily sustained by Mr. Bennett. The poet intended him as a contrast to Timon, 
with whom he has, indeed, established a triple contrast ; tle third element of it 
being embodied in his Steward, a part very nicely embodied by Mr. 
Graham. It is observable, also, the household of the fallen 
noble are faithful te a man, Ulrici sagely remarks on this—“In an 
over-civilised and morally corrupt state, in which the nobles are 


, and the people, ly to luxury and gluttony, either 
banish the more us from among them, or suffer them to perish by 


neglect; where the army cannot take the fiald without its concubines, and turns 
its arms st its country, the little of virtue that i+ left often takes refuge 

amongst the lowest classes.” Here is the whole morul and justification of the 

play, finely put. It only remains to add, that Mr. Marston’s performance of 
| Alcibiades was true to the letter; and that the tragedy is mounted with costly 
accessories—a panoramic series of scenes, illustrating the march of the General’s 
army, being a striking novelty, and doing much credit to Mr, Fenton, the 


painter. —- 
STRAND. 


‘Two new pieces 
Passion,” by Mr. 
of “the Bloomer costume,” from wi 
Spain, in the time of Philip V., and trigut 
prime ministers and court ‘resses, lovers being imprisoned and great func- 
_ tionaries duped. In the end, all is found to have been at cross purposes; for 
, lovers have survived their love, and ladies their likings, out of which 

confusion of interests and passions the amusement o/ the situations and dialogue 

principally arises. 
The second 
| oon esta with a travelling showman, 


pson, in 


TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 


‘Tne stagnant season in town has seldom been more stagnant than this 
year. The country people and foreigners, indeed, manage to fill the 
streets, and give ample employment to the omnibuses; but there have 
seldom been so few Londoners in London as at present, This reaction, 
after the excitement of the sea-on, is but natural. Curious and inter- 
esting as was the huge surplus population—its features, its evolutions, 
and its tendencies—which the summer season saw poured upon us, your 
genuine Londoner began at lust to get somewhat wearied of his extra 
crowd of guests, They broke into bis usual habits, filled up his usual 
places of diversion, ousted him from his own omnibuses, and hustled him 
off his own steam-boats. No doubt, he was ready to put up with all 
this in the most good-humoured fushion possible; he was quite pre- 
pared to do all the honours to all comers, at whatever outlay of personal 
meonvenience. But, after all, he found, towards the close of the sum- 
mer, that he was decidedly fagged with the exertion. Ciceroneship and 
sight-seeing form—particularly, if long persevered in—decidedly a 
wearisome occupation, as most Cockneys, bleseed with friends dwelling 
beyond the limits of Cockneydom, have this year had ample experience 
of. Therefore, although this task was cheerfully undertaken and dili- 
gently pursued, there is a natural reaction at its termination. People 
were never more tired of London than they are this season ; for, during 
the summer just gone by, London’s row, and racket, and busy excitement, 
have been greater than ever. ” 

‘The country, then, at home and abroad—the moors and the beach— 
the Swiss mountains and the German Spas—are being resorted to with cor- 
responding eagerness. As the town season has been like two singleseasons 
rolled into one, so the travelling and holiday-keeping period of the year 
is being proportionably well observed. Grand as is THE Nave, people 
at length turn from it with a sense of relief, and langwidlly seek refresh- 
ment in sea-side breezes or clear Continental air. Wonderful as is the 
department of ‘ Machinery in Motion,” its greatest admirers experience 
a necessity of sometimes looking at forest trees in motion, or ocean 
waves in motion; and, extraordinary as was the daily procession of ve- 
hicles and passengers along the Knightsbridge-road, a railway to whirl 
us away from all these charms and rarities and grandeur begins to offer 
still greater locomotive charms to the eye and the appreciation, Thus, 
then, after having been particularly busy in town, Lond«nis now par- 
ticularly well affected to extra-urban charms; and the consequence is, 
that, of the entirenumber of passengers daily seen making their doubtful, 
way amongour West-End thoroughfares—thereabounds amongst them an 
unprecedentedly great proportion of beards, moustaches, and remarkubly- 
shaped trousers, continually engaged in references to plans of London, 
and putting strange questions in unknown tongues to puzzled police- 
men; or, onthe other hand, a mighty preponderance of fresh com- 
plexions, luve-apple coloured cheeks, hats of mysterious makes and shades, 
and wonderful pluffy umbreilas and sticks, the produce of the rural 
districts. To agriculturists and foreigners, in fact, the West-End is 
now pretty well made over, while its normal inhabitants are scattered 
over moor and stubble; sailing in yaehts, or going to sea, in a limited 
meaning of the term, in bathing machines, or climbing (tied by the 
score together) Swixs mountains; or lazily wandering round Italian 
ruins, or adventurously risking florins and thaler notes at the big 
gaming-tables of the small German States. 

Will there be an equal number of trayelling Englishmen, duly pro- 
vided with those pleasant circulars issued by London bankers, wander- 
ing about the Continent next year, or mayhap a year afterwards? He 
would be a bold prophet who would hazard a prediction, yea or nay. As 
clearly, however, as ever the wayfarer saw a thunder-storm darken the 
summer’s afternoon, as distinctly as he ever saw the great leaden 
coloured and luridly white-edged clouds guther together, and heap them- 
selves in stacks and piles from the horizon to the zenith, while the wind 
sank to a torpid calm, and hot air grew stagnant, and the cattle lowed 
wistfully in the fields, and the birds were silent in their leafy corners, 
so clearly and so obviously may the political observer watch ail over 
Prussia, Austria, and Italy, and in a great degree over France, the 
coming of another great revolutionary tempest. When it will burst, may 
depend upon a score of accidental chances; but the clouds sre there, the 
electric tluid is brewing, and nothing short of an atmoxpheric, or, to drop 
metaphors, of a politicul miracle will disperse without a catastrophe the 
impending gloom. Now we all know that prognostications of political 
convulsions are easily made, and very commonly and very vainly made, 
by a numerous tribe of those gazers into politicul futurity, who are 
habitually watchers far the dark side of things. But, as matters now 
send, this deep Continentul shadow is projecting a gloom palpable 
to all. i 

‘The period of the re-election of the French President—the second 
Sunday in May-will be, as far as can be seen, the ticklish point of the 
year. An Englist’gentleman, long a resident in France, and connected 
with French jourtialism, recently told me that he believed everything 
would turn on the temper of the people at the moment, influenced as it 
would probably be by some political event, or even some political :umour 
which took, immediately before the election. Whoeyer is chosen will be, 
le thought, the chosen of a mere political whim, which might 
fall upon 2 democrat put forward at the last hour, just as 
likely us an apparently far more formidable candidate. With reference 
tothe constant prosecutions for conspiracy going on in France, this 
gentleman’s opinion was remarkable. The fact is, according to him, 
that the whole mags of the democratic body is always in a state of what 
may be called chronic conspiracy. Denied the constitutional right of 
meeting to express their grievances—denied, in fact, the right not only 
of agitation, but of collective complaint, the natural result comes to be, 
that the partizans of a doctrineseek to propagate their opinions and enlist 
new proselytes in a clandestine and urderhand manner. Where we 
would haye flaming public meetings, tremendous specches, and unmis- 
takeable resolutions, the French have secret emissaries and midnight 
gatherings in obscure houses, and oaths of adhesion and fidelity to the 
cause. ‘This is the sort of thing, then, which is described as—to a 
greater or lesser extent—being continuully going on; so that when the 
Government deem it necessary to have a few of the most enterprising 
hole-and-corner opposit laid by the heels, down comes an accusa 
tion of conspiracy, and the gis done ina moment, Without quite 
vouching for the perfect accuracy of this theory, we may in all proba~ 
bility set itdown as containing no contemptible proportion of truth. Atall 
events, the Republicans of France are now just as tightly keptin hand as 
the imperialists of Austria or the loyal sul King Bomba. Iam 
told that the expulsion of the German and Belgian workmen has pro- 
duced a profound sensation in the Faubourg St. Antoine. As itis,there - 
is at present abundance of work, so that the native artisans are not for 
the moment interfered with by the foreigners. Their sympathies have 
thus nothing to check them, and the fraternal sentiment experienced 
towards their exiled brethren is outraged in all itsfulness and in all its 
force. Putting, then, all these things together—and remembering that 
France gives the mot d’ordre to continental Europe, and that the crisis 
of France’s immediate fortunes is at hand, am I not justified in doubt~ 
ing whether next autumn will see so vast a swarm of English tourists 
buzzing along the Continental highways and by-ways, as that which 
hag just taken wing trom the industrial hive in the sea? 

The autumnal publishing season has, as yet, given no note of commence- 
ment, but it is whispered that there will be a miscellaneous rushing 
into print as soon as the Exhibition lets loose the energies of public 
authors and booksellers. It is to be fervently hoped that the reign of the 
pure Exhibition books is over, What ma:ses of them we have had! What 
expositions—what explanations—what accounts of processes—what ana- 
lyses of materials—what encyclopedias, in fact, of human knowledge 
and human invention in every branch of artistic and practical lore t 
So much for the torrent—it did good service ; but we now earnestly wait 
the usual fertilizing flooding of the literary river. Of Dickens nothin, 


‘ 4 
is said, but something will probably soon be heard. The report about 
Thackeray indicates 2 Queen Anne saoset with all the sas ide lites 


has been broken. Her with a rival, visits the exhibition-van, when the and political, of the day. The artificial school of literature 
Tue Anmy or AvustaiA.—A military report of the Austrian army 70s suddenly becomes animated passion and jealousy; and in the pot Rese epee Seed ci sate Thack Sere saan better 
has just been published, both in to its entire framework and internal al- Sequel the girl takes revenge on her faithless lover by marrying the proprietor. | thana more ue and romantic age, bh snaturally prosaic 
wigs "in en a Puede ay mmedine mothe ei, see Phare mum hey hrm nse | ad pew eommnan vena wold Jona min would vo Ge 
as com n cl un 9 cent ment. a a ety Ma ; % 
Benduct of the separate divisions of the army is under four ihe Pepoiyrecusrc Ixetrruriox.—A highly instructive lecture was de- | titted him to fe. No word yet of Mr. y's ext two volumes. 

snandersat Viewna, Verona, Pesth, and Limberg, with 14 corps d' ‘with liyered at this establishment, by Dr. eeneaean on Monday last, on the Prenat A.B.R. 

the Ban as governor, Ip ctale lppetnb sel aiy pelea k inted field- electro-metallic deposits in the Great Exhibition, The lecturer ae é, 
marshols and generals of cavalry, 108 appointed ficld-marshals, and 150 major- it was not till the year 1839 that any idea of the process was entercaiued, and | CREMORNE,—The introduction of novelties at so late a period of 
‘The treops consists Of 5 regunents of guards, 63 regiments of the that no less than oe LIB Ae RAE AO Soe Chr etiag fen the season, including u pleasing , has prevented decreases in the 
which ar een 4 

Une, calbiots, 2 battalions Of military Boundary orders on the Buckowina, | rite steps have been mude in this beauiful art, which have brought it to its La Fo Penne Volante is the samlrasion Leg CR mar gees eh eae 
ons, The lecturer ex}4biied many splendid specimen» b and on the rope, ‘WSCsI i deweading. A very gratiiying sight wan 
ents.of dra- concluded his in subject on Aiferaieen aie the wile of the Greenwich Naval School-boys, 
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field artillery, 8 ingold. : nant Rous, were liberally envertuined by Mr, Sunpson — the whole of the per- 
in 4 hile one of our veteran anglers, Mr. Thos, r thrown open to then, 100M ascents and naval fites have 

ree years of ue, Was, bis last for | closed the week. 

corps of this s¢ sou in the Eden, in the vieinisyo Little Corby, he had the good fur- | A grand evening concert wil be gies at the Lecture Hil, Gr enwich. on 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 


Tax Royan Visrr To Mancuester,—In answer to the application 
of the Mayor of Sal’ord, for permission to call out the enrolled pensioners to 
assist the anthorities in g order wituin the borough on the occasion ot 
her Majesty’s visit, the following notification was received on Friday 
** Whereas, by an act passed in the 10th and 11th year of her present Majesty's 
reign, intituied ‘an act to amend the acts for rendering effective the service of 
the Chelsea and Greenwich out-pensioners,’ it is, amongst other things, enacted 
“That it shall be lawful for one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State to 
issue his warrant to the Lord-Lieutenant of any county, or the Mayor or other 
chief magistrate of any town or district, wherein such pensioners and persons 
having claims to prospective or deferred pensions are enrolled, authorising him 
in case of emergency, or anticipated emergency, whereby the public peace may 
be endangered, or on the requisition of any ofticer commanding her Majesty’s 
forces within such towa or district, to call out the whole, or such part of the 
persons so enrolled, as he may consider necessary, for any term not exceeding 
twelve days.” Now, know ye, that I, Henry Juin Viseyunt Palmerston, one of 
her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, do, in pursuance of the powers 
vested in me by the said recited act, hereby authorise you, in case of emergency, 
or anticipated emergency, within the borough of Salford, or its immediate 
vicinity, whereby the public peace may be endangered, or in case of any repre- 
sentation being made to you by any officer commanding her Majesty's forces 
within such borough or district, that the force under his orders is insufficient 
for the performance of the duties requircd of it, to call out the whole or such 
part of the persons so enrolled, within such borough or district, as you may 
consider necessary, fur any term not exceeding twelve days. Given under my 
hand and seal, at Whitehall, this 10th day of September, 1851.—PaLMexsTon.— 
To the Mayor or other chief Magistrate of the borongh of Salford.” - 
REPRESENTATION OF BRADFoRD.—A general meeting of the Liberal 
electors was held on Friday evening week—Mr, Samuel Lister 1n the chair—to 
nominate a candidate to fill up the vecancy caused by the death of Mr. Bustie'd. 
The names of Mr. Robert Milligan, Mr. Thomas Greenwood Clayton, and Mr. Jo- 
seph Sturge were submitted to the meeting, and after a lengthened discussion a 
show of hands was taken, when the great majority appeared to be in favour of 
Mr. Milligan, not more than a dozen being exhibited for each of the other 
candidates, Mr. J. V. Godwin then proposed that a requisition to Mr, Mill:gan 
be prepared. The motion was seconded by Mr. W. E Forster, and carried 
unanimously. 2 x 
REPRESENTATION OF East RetFoRD.—Captain Duncombe having 
announced his resignatien of the representation of East Retford, in order to 
stand for the East Riding ot Yorkshire, his nephew, Mr. W. E. Duncombe, a 
son of Lord Feversham, has issued an address to the electors. He is, he states, 
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NATIONAL SPORTS, 


To make up for the numerical inferiority of the Doncaster week, the calendar 
for the ensuing one comprises no lessthan nine race meetings, of which Eglinton 
Park and Manchester are decidedly the most important. The fixtures stand 
thus:—Monday: Cheadle (Cheshire). Tuesday: Cheam, Barnet, Leamington 
(pony), and Upton-on-Severn. Wednesday: Bedford, Eglinton Park, and 
Walsali. Thursday, Manchester. 

‘The only rega'ta to come off is the St. Mary's, Rotherhithe, on Monday; and 
the cricketing fixtures are confined to a match at Birmingham on Monday, and 
one at Hertford on ‘{huroday. 


DONCASTER RACES,—Togspay. 

The Subscription Betting Room on Monday was crowded for some hours, but 
the business transucted was not by any means extensive. The racing com- 
menced with— 

The Frrzwitziam Hanpicar Stakes of 5 sovs each.—Lord Zetland’s Ra- 
dulphas (J, Mar-on), 1. Mr. Shepherd's Post Tempore (Charlton), 2. 

Maren: 300 h. f—Mr. Payne’s Wingenund (Hlatman), 1. Mr. 1. Hill's 
Caniua (A. Day), 2. 

‘The UHAMPAGNe Srakes of 50 sovs each.—Lord Zetl.nd's Augur (J, Marson), 

Mr. Bowes’s Daniel O'Rourke (I. Butler), 2. 

Marcu: £00. h. ft.—Mr. Hesseltine’s Flash (Owner), 1. 
Scarborough (Owner), 2. 

The Great Youksuige WAanpicap of 25 sovs each.—Sir J. Iawley’s The 
Confessor (Cuariton), 1. Duke of Richmond's Antigone (Garvey), 2. 

Tae STAND Prats of £50.—Mr. J. Morris's Huugerturd, 1. Mr. J. Fowler's 
The Reaper. 2. 

The SELLING SraKes of 5 sovs each.—Mr. Pedley’s Sweetheart, 1. Mr. 
Hart's Timothy, 2. 


lL. 
Lord Cardross’s 


WEDNESDAY: 

The Mentcrran Srakes of 200 sovs each. Lord Eglinton’s Claverhouse 
(Marlow), 1. Mr. Winch’s Herschel (Rogers), 2. 

The Doncasrea Piare of 70 sovs.—Lord Derby’s Croupier (Flatman), 1, Mr. 
Harrison’s Prince Caradoc colt (Chariton), 2. 

‘The St. LEceu STaKeEs of 25 sovs each.—Mr, A. Nichol’s Newminster (Tem- 
pleman), 1, Sir J. Hawley’s Aphrodite (J. Marson), 2. 

The PRopuce Sraxes of 100 sovs each.—Lord Eglinton’s Claverhouse walked 
over, 

Ter Mazesty's Prate of 100 guineas.—Mr. Wrather’s Maid of Mashara (G. 
Abdale), 1. Mr. Pedley’s Cossack (A Day), 2. 

Sweerstakes of 100 sovs each.—Mr, Pedley's Trousseau (Charlton), 1. 
Lord Derby’s Iris (F. But'er), 2. 

THURSDAY. 


a Conservative in the true sense of the term, and, therefore, of course, @ Pro- 
tectionist. No opposition is expected. A 

Granp Masonic Merrinc.—The masonic lodges of Portsmouth 
having determined to invite Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B., 
the hero of Seinde, &c., to a grand banquet, a deputation from them waited 
‘upon him on Saturday last, in reference thereto, at his seat, near Fareham, when 
Sir Charles accepted the invitation. The dinner will take place on the 2{st of 
October, and it is expected to be a very brilliant affair, Lord George Lennox 
most probably taking the chair on the occasion. Sir Charles Napier has 
attained to high eminence in the order of Masons. 

Tue New Surrey County Gaon av Wanpswortu.—This edi- 
fice, erected as a substitute for the gaols of Guildford, Kingston, &c., is at 
Je izth completed, and is now ready for the reception of prisoners. It is built 
upon an elevated and salubrious site, Wandsworth-common, and, from its 
extensive outline, bas a most commanding aspect. The external walls enclose 
an area of 13 acres,a large portion of which is appropriated as airing grounds, 
&c.; the building itself, which is of an irregular pentagonal form, occupying the 
remainder, about 1000 feet in length, and 660 feet in depth. The design is by 
D. Hill, Esq., architect, of Birmingham. The style is plain, consisting of mas- 
sive brickwork, with stone quoins and dressings, the interior having all the 
modern improvements and arrangements, as at Pentonville and similar prisons ; 
it is, moreover, entirely fireproof; and the whole details of the plan have 
been ably carried out by Messrs. Locke and Nesham, of Theobald’s-road, 
the builders. This gaol is calculated for 700 prisoners—335 mules, 
and 165 females; a separate cell for each, measuring 13 feet by 
7 fect, and 7 feet in height; and there are also 47 reception 
and punishment cells, the whole of the floorings of which, in order etfec- 
tually to exclude damp, are laid with Orsi and Armani’s patent metallic lava, 
‘The chapel has 394 separate sittings, and, from the floors being laid in chequered 
blue and white Staffordshire tiles, has a very neat appearance. Throughout the 
whole building, simitar apparatus to Pentonville is a,plied for warming, venti- 
lating, cooking, drying clothes, &c.; while the kitchen, cooking apparatus, 
laundry, &:., are isolated from the main building, The magistrates’ room 
ge the apartments for the respective officers are neatly, but not expensively, 


Saitors’ Home ar Bristor.—On Tuesday afternoon an influential 
meeting of the merchants, shipowners, &c., of Bristol, was held at the offices of 
the British Local Marine Board, Prince-street, for the purpose of adopting mea- 
sures for the establishment of a sailors’ home. Philip» W. S. Miles, Esq., M.P., 
was called to the chair, and the meeting was addressed by Cuptsin 
Hall, R.N., who most graphically detailed the hardships which sailors 
suffered while conveying the necessaries and luxuries used by the 
community or fighting the battles of their country; and who upon their 
return heme were immediately seized npon by crimps, and conveyed 
to low and degraded lodging-houses, where they were plundered in every 
possible way, and plunged into every descriptien of vice and debauchery. He 
also pointed out the success which had attended his efforts in establishing 
suilors’ homes in other perts, and the benetits arising from those established in 
London and Liverpool. The meeting was also addressed by varions gentlemen, 
and resolutions adopted unanimously for the purpose of carrying out the es- 
tablishment of a sailors’ home in Bristol. _A committee having been appointed, 
P. W. S. Miles, Esq., M.P.,and Robert Briyht, Esq., of the tirm of Gibbs, 
Bright, and Co., of London, Liverpool, and Bristol, were appointed president 
and vice-president. A subscription was then entered into, and about £300 in 
donations, and annual subscriptions to abont forty guineas, were collected in the 
room. A vote of thanks was given to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 

Mr. R. A. Stephens, chief superintendent of police, was on Wed- 
nesday elected governor of the Birmingham borough guol, in the room of Cap- 
tain Maconochie, so well known in connexion with the system of convict disci- 
pline formerly pursued in Norfolk Island. 

Roppery on Boarp tHe Eart or Carpican’s Yacnr At 
Souruampron.—An extensive robbery was on Wednesday discovered to have 
‘been committed on board the Earl of Cardigan’x yacht, now ly ng in those 
waters. The property stolen consists principally of plate and jewellery. A tele- 
graphic message having been transmitted to the metropolitin policc-oiice, one cf 
their most abie detective officers went down by express train to in,uie into the 
circumstances. _ 3 

Hors.—Picking has now progressed throughout Kent sufficiently to 
ehable some sligiit estimate to be formed of the xruwth, In almost every in- 
stance the hops come down short of expectation in quantity, and superior to 
anticipation in quality, ‘lhe weather is fine, and highly favourable for making 
condition in those which can be lett out. The old hop-growers’ prescription— 

Cut ear'y, pick late. 
- Well mend, and cultivate— 
will tell this yer wherever it can be followed. Great caution is required in 
picking, for in many grounds the h~ps are of unequal ripeness. As good samples 
‘will this year probably fetch a good price, we advise our readers not to spare 
pains on this point. Nothing ean yet be said about the duty, for, althongh we 
hear of many of those picked coming light to the scale, it mst be remembered 
that the worst pieces are generally being pivked tirst, and that every day wil] im- 
prove the best. . F - 

Doke or Arno.—It is proper that the public should know that 
iis Grace of Athol exacts Is. per head upon every person entering his grounds 
at Dunkeld. Visitors on entering «re desired to put their names down in a 
‘book, and on quitting the grounds a demund is made of 1s, from each, Thus 
gentleman with a family of six or seven children, or it might be ter children, 
‘would have to pay pretty heavy toll fer liberty to walk through the grounds 
at Dunkeld.—North British Daily Mait, 

TURNING eee TO Op Re official notification, in the 
form of an advertisement, gore in the Manchester papers, commencing, “I, 
Manchester,” and goes on to anounce that ‘‘a!] person: 


seat in a South-Western 
ticket. It appeared 


morning, pre’ 
could not 


month and back, on which Mr. Sutton charged him with having purchased it 
‘at the terminus on the arrival of the train from London. This the defendant 
admitted, on which Mr. Sutton gave him into custody. The bench convicted 
him, and sentenced him to pay & fine of 40s. with costs, and in default oe 
ment he was committed to two months’ imprisonment, The defendant no 
money at all about him when given into custody, 


The Two-yeaR-oLp SraKes.—Alfred the Great, 1. Costus filly, 2. 
The Creveranp HanpicaP —Le Juif, 1. Worcester, 2. 

The Foat Srakes.—Iris waked over. 

ScagponouGu Srakes.—Jack Leeming walked over. 


DOVER REGATTA. 

On Monday this regatta took place, in presence of some 10,000 spectators, 
Among the eompany were the Earl of Guildford, E. R. Rice, Esq., the patrons, 
and a host of resident gentry and visitors, The day was uncommonly fine, with 
@ good sailing breeze from the eastward. The first race was to have been be- 
tween yachts not exceeding 20 tons, tor a cup of £20. ‘This match did not fill, 
and the first race was a suiling match between luggers belonging to the Cinque 
Ports; the first boat £10, second boat £3, third boat £1 10s, For this race tive 
bouts started at hulf-past twelve, viz. 


Name. Port. Ownor. Colour. 
Lucy re «+ Kingsdown L. Jarvis Red, white, and blue 
horizontal. 
Dixon on «» Dover R.Atherden Red burgee, white ball. 
Stag oe ++ Dover W, Davison. Red burgee. 
Quen Victoria .. Dover R. Howe Blue burgee, white ball. 
Ann we +» Dover F. Atherden Blue burgee. 


‘This was the great sailing match of the day. ‘The course lay from the com- 
mittee vessel, moored in the centre of the Bay, round a bu y «ff the Admiralty 
Pier, to the South Sand light vessel, and back to the committee bout In 
rounding the buoy ths Stay tuok the leal Here the Lucy, of Kingsdown, car- 
ried away her mainyard, and became disabled, The Stag still kept her advan~ 
tage, closely fuilowed by the Ann, of Dover. The distance sailed was «bout 
14 miles. The boats came in as follows: 


Stag vs oe iA wi a an uk 
Ann ve - oe - - 2 
Queen Victoria .. oo on a <3 3 
Dixon -- a - - 4 oe 4 


Second race, by amateurs belonging to the Cinque Ports, in second-class 
four-oared galleys, for a purse of £7,to be divided as fullows:—First boat, 
£4; second ditto, £2; third ditto, I. The following started, and came in as 


under :— 
Union .. .. Red, whitechequered .. +» (Gunner Devling) 1! 
Pink +» Redand white perpendicular .. » (J. Terry) 2 
Witch. .» Red, white cross «» (Corporal Ramsey) 3 


The third race was between first-class four-oared regatta-built galleys, not 
exceeding 29 feet in lexgth, open to the Cinque Ports: first boat, £125 secend 
ditto, £3; third ditto, £2. 

For this race the following five boats started :— 


Mosquito—Dover « Red .. se se . T. Culmer, 
Midge—Dover .. e Pink i s+ J, Eliender. 
. Flora—Dover.. .. «+ Red, with white centre .. G, Deviing. 
Metra—Folkestone . Darkblue .. on a «. H, Jeffreys. 
Leila—Hastings .. .» White and blue horizontal .. «- C. Hildred, 


This was the mest exciting race of the day. At starting the Folkestone boat 
took the lead and kept it for three parts of the course, hardly pressed by the 
Mosquito, of Daver. ere thé Bfosquito drew upon the Fulkestone boat, and at 
the winning-post came in about two lengths ahead. The other compe:itors 
were nowhere. Punt and other matches followed, aud an excellent day’s sport 
was achieved, 

Trapesmen’s Oars’ WaGER.—A number of respectable tradesmen 
contended on Monday evening, at Lambeth, for a pair of Albert watch chains, 
two pairs of silver oars, and other prizes, presented by Mr, Coster, tiv proprietor 
of the Red Lion, Fore-street, Lambeth. The race way in three heats. Final 
heat: Blnko and Larkins, 1; Sanderson and Constable, 2. 


The Bishop of Oxford is said to be engaged on a tour of observa- 
tion in Switz -rland, visiting alternately the Protestant and Koman Catholic 
cantons, and taking personal notes of their relative social condition, with the 
intention of using his information during the next session of Parhament. His 
\ Lordstiip also intends to carry his researches through the Papal States. i 
' On Saturday morning a shocking occurrence took place on the Lei- 
cester and Swannington Kuilway, at tle point where the line passes the Foss- 
| Jane, a short di tance from the Leicester station, A coal train passed over the 
body of a gentleman named Malin, formerly a resident of Hinckley, and com- 
pletely severed his head trom his body. It is supposed that it was a deliberate 
‘act of suicide, the deceased having thrown himself on the line so thut the en- 
gine-wheels might puss over his head. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 

The Quarterly Court of Bank Proprietors, for the declaration of a dividend 
was held on Thursday. The chairman acquaited the Conrt “that the net 
' profits of the half-year ending the 30th of August last were £554,188, being 

£13,394 less than those of the preceding half-year, The ‘rest,’ out of which 

the dividend is to be made, amounts to £3,566,964, which enabled the Court to 
declare a dividend of 3} per cent., leaving the ‘rest’ at the amount of 
£3,057,613. The directors, therefers, proposed that a dividend of £3 10s. per 
cent. be made out of the interest and profits for the half-year ending the 31st of 

August last, without any deduction on account of income-tax.” After some 

discussion the proposition was agreed to. The present dividend is 4 per cent. 
, less than the last. 


Wednesday, } per cent. advance was marked, but not maintained, prices slong 
at the close the same as on 

a limited business acting on 3 
953. The unfunded debt is rather lower this week, 
flatter, Bank Stock fs closed for the 
dividend, which will be payable on and after this day. At the close of business 
‘Three per Cent. Corisols, 
50p; Consols for Account, 


ira nacht 
show :— 
Oxsinany Suanes anp Strocks.—Caledonian, 10§; Chester and Holyhead. 
14; East Anglian (£25 paid), 2}; East Lancashire, 133; Great Northern, | 


X new ; Ditto, Halves A, 4g x new; Ditto, Halves B, 12 x new; Great Western, 


764; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 51§ xd; London and Blackwall, 6}xd; Lon- 
don and North-Western, 113; Ditto, Fifths, 13}; Ditto, £10 yl 24; Lon- 
don and South-Western, 79}; Munchester, Sheffield, and Lincoinshire, 254; 
Midland, 44; Newry and Enniskillen, 1$; Shropshire Union, 3; Souta-Easteru. 

18§ ; South Wales, 27; York and North Midland, 174. 

Ling Leasep at Fixep Kentac.—Wilts and Somerset, 90} 

Bp ae ttagt Gl SHanes.—Caledonan, 7; Chester and Huiyhead, 14j x d.; 
ondon, Brighton, and South Coast. New Gu J, 14045 3 
field, and Lincolnshire, New £10, liaxdo Cr eae 

Hee ee and Amiens, 10}; Namur and Liege, 64; Rouen and 

1 De 


THE MARKETS. 


ConN EXCHANGE.—Rather a lurge rupply of new Engtish wheat having « 

this week, in exoulivat coudition, nnd numerous offers having: carse to tung ttee Coste liens 
thire and’ Lincoin:bire, to deliver qaaiitles of from 63 to 64 lv par Loshel, at Bs jr quarier 
the demand for all descriptions, votwithstanding the iumeoum uniuvow able repu ts ii 
Teference to the poruto cro, has ruled hexvy, at u decilus quotations of from Is. to, 
in some instances, 24 per quarter, ac which umount of depre: rauces have not bev 
effooted. Iv foreign wheats, the import of which has fallen uff 'xcvediugly Licth: has beet. 
{runsacted, at tx per quarter less money. We have had u wieady, though Ly no mean brisk, 
inquiry for barley and mally, at ful y previous currencies, Mua of the Guts lat. ly arrived lava 
changed bands, at very uil' prices.” Hoth beaus aud yes buye ben ueghewd, Lur a tull 
verde Dunners has iwen doluy in Tolan corn au th. 

nylish.— Wheat, Kusox and Kent, red, 344 10 404; uitto, white, 374 te 468; Nor 

Baifolk, red, Btn to tla; lita, white, Soe to 43a, rye 284 10.2005" grading batluys Bio to Fey 
diatilling ditto, 244 (0 264; malting ditta, 26s 10 28%; Noriolk aud Lincolu malt, 474 to 51s; 
b-own ditto, 44s to 4s; Kingston und Ware, 50s to 544; Clieyalivr, 555 to oe; Yorkavire aud 
Lincolnshire feed oats, 17» to 20s; potato ditt fi; Youghal and Cork, black, Its 10 
19m; ditto, white, 17s to 218; tick beans, m ditto, old, 2a tu Sia; grey 


254 vo 278; maple, 2u8 to c7s; white, by tu 27 to 28a per quarter. ‘1 nad 
Hour, S43 to 38a; Suffolk, 285 to 338; Stocktuu and osesbtiey fee to ‘338 por 30 ib. 
Foreign: Danzig’ red wuvut, —8 wo —e; white, —a to —w; barley, —a to 


beans, —s to —s; pons, —s to —a, por quarter. Flour, American, 198 1 
Canada, 08 1906 por barrel; French, #7 to 3 per suck. 
he Seed Market.— The demand fur rapeseod is ste Il prices, 
1 A tba bt jor ra is bteady, at full prices, In other sceds, next 
Linsecd, Engiish, sowing, 60s to 65s; Baltic, crushing, 488 to 528; Mediterransan and 
Odewna, ats 10 508; hempsoud, 3% to 36s per quarter. Corituder, 16s to 24y per owl, 
mustard-seod, 69 to 1s; witite ditto, 6s to Hs; and tares, 3s tid to 480d per bushel. Kuglish 
rape~seod, new, £21 to £25 per last of ten quarters. Linseed cakes, English, £5 (Un to £10 Oe. 
ditto, foreign, £6 Os to £8 de per 1000, £408 to £4 10s per ton. Canny 
338 to 40s por quarter. English clove Oxtrk, —¥ to —#; white, 4 
extra, up to—s. Fortign, rod, —6 to —s; extra, —; white, —» to —aj extra, 


owt. 

Bread.—The prices of whwatsn bread in the metropolis are from 6d to 644 ; usehol 

dity, 4d to 544 por 4 1b loaf. sis ee ia Sa 
imperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 38s 5d; barley, 268 1d; 9s 5dy 53 Od; 

beans es 4; fooeish rad barley, 268 1d; owts, 19s Sd; rye, 253 0d; 
‘he Six Weeks’ Average.—Whwat, 30 11d; ; 2s 94; 

foacs, Se Bal; pa Ast + 11d; barley, 26s 2d; oats, 208 Gu; rye, 26s 9d; 

Dulves —Whiat, 1s; burley, 1h; oats, 18; rye, 15; beans 

Tec.—Tbe supply of moxt kinds of tea ov offer in the p: 
extensive, whilst wie general demaud is heavy, wt barely 
Congon, Ya to 10d per 1b, 

Suga',—Weat ludia qualitics have mot a very dull market, at barely last week's currency. 
All vitor kinds have given way tu jer cwt ‘Ketined goods dull, at 44s tid to 498 fur brown 
Sees In grustiod we bavo ‘very few transactions to nies. 

Jo.giee —VPlautation Ceylon bas moved off sluwly,at |» por ewt less money, Gocd ordi 
MAL ve im held at 394 10 10» per cwh., Mucha supports previous rates. -iiataag 
—Bengal be rather easier tu purchass. God White is quoted at 98d to 10s per 


+ peas, Is. 
e. contruct market is somewhat 
nary prices, Common sound 


ont. 
Provisions. ~The best Irish butter is in m-derate request, at 1s per ewt more moncy, Car- 
low, U-vumel, and Kitkeuny, 7s 40 780; Cork, 76s tv 1741 Limerick, 720 w 74a} Trulce, be. 
Sligo, 708 to 71s percwr. Korein has given way ds per ewt English steady, a) Sus to 
‘Qos per ews for five Dorset; and [0s to lis per dozen Jb for fresh. In bucou'very site 
is dotug, and the quo wsions have given way Is per ewt. Watorfwrd sizeable, S38 te Ws; 
heavy, ols, Lardis the win higher. Jrish beaddured, 64 to 69.; Husnbro* ditty, Sis tu 58s 


ing to the limited shipments from St Puusraburgh, the demand is active, at 
ew UYU, on the spur. han sold wt 9s Yd to 404; ald vid, do Yd vo 39s p ; 
‘Towa tullow, 276 od por ewt, cunt, i ey wigan a 
—Unly a limited business is dolag in our market, and lace rates are wi i - 
Linnwed, £1 lis 9d to £1 1 ds per ews, hoe aH? 

the demuud ‘ heavy, at drooping pr 

dtu ls dd per gallus, Brandy» 


i Proof Leewards, Is 34 to Is 6d; 
ady, and quite asdear, Gune' 
junetiva, at 19 7d bo 2s; and Britt b aade spirit, 94 bd wo 9s Gd Ae eats gdp na 

Coals.— Bute s Wost lurtivy, Lia: Carr's Hartley, 15+, Kuat Adair s, 12s 3d; tam, 14a 9d5 
pat IMs GU; Eden Main, M45 6d; Belmunt, 14s 6d; Hetton, Ids od; Stewarie, 153 bd, 

er won, 

Hay and Straw,—Meadow hay, 
£1 102194 perluad. Trade dui), 

Hops.—Large supplier of new hops have arr ved this week, in good condition. 
have soid wt trom 46 ls iv £7 74; and Sussex, £6 to £6 10s’ per ews, 
£115,000, 

Wool.—No coange has taken place in our market, in which only a limited businoss Is 
downy, at about stationary prices. 

Potatoes —The various markets aro still heavily supplied; but tho trade is heavy, at from 
£1 10s to £2 15s por ton, 

Smithpeld.—'sbo beet trade has raled yery dul:, at barely last week's currency. 
Meat 4 good busiuess has been transacted — 

eel, trom Za 41 to 3, 61; muttoa, Zs Sd to 48 Od; veal, 26 8d to 3a 8d; a 
35 41 per 8 1b to sink Use offuls, hens Scraper 

Newyate aud Leadenhall.—There markets baye been well tupplied during the whole o 
the wees, wna the demaut has been steady :— 

wef, from 2s Od to 36 2d; mutton, do Gd to 3s 10d; veal, 2s 61 to 36 Gd; pork, 28 6dto 

$3 8d per 8 Ib, by the carca: HOLT. Hekwunr, 


£2153 to £4, clover ditto, £353 to £10; and straw + 


Wealds 
Dury, £110,000 to 


In other 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, Seer 12. 
i BANKRUPTCY ANKULLED, 
I G HARRISON, King's-road, Hoxwn Oid Town, whociwrig ht. 
BANKKUPY'S, 

D FRENCH and A SANDS, Coal Exchunge, London, and Chatham, coal factors, 8 CAN- 
NOCK, jun, fo mery of Cheltoubam-p ace, 'Westmuimer-road, but’ now ot Went: terrace 
ur at Collope-ctivet, C ‘Town, wwbacconist, E LACE, Burningham, giuss-dealer, 

wick, Givucyator: hire, clothier. J. BREACH, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
, Warringtou, Lancushire, prmter, 3 WALKER, Lite Lever, Lau- 


8 SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
A GENTLES, Falkirk, leather-merchunt, P KIMMOND and CO, Dundee, flax-spinners 
to Jundes, bvot andshoe maker. W SMILH, luverness, grucr. J MAIN, Edinburgh 


apothecary. 
eaahire, dyer. 


Trespar, Serr, 16. 


WAK-OFFICE, 8: 16, 
4th Dragoon Guards: Lieut J Biggs to be Paymaster, yice Ralston. 6th: Major HR Junes 
to be Lieuwnant-Cuionel vice Hay; Capt WN Custance to be Major, vice Jones; Lieut A A 


M Canspbell 10 be Captain, vied Castanoy; Cornet Hi Johnston to be Liculenant, vice 
Jampbel. 

7iu Light Dragoons: Lieut WRC Cooke to be Captain, vioe Lord Garvagh; Cornet and 
Riuing Masser D P Brown to be Lieutenant, vice Couke: M D Lrievo to beCornet, vice Brown. 
Bit: F i C Grant w be Cucnet, viea Kose, Ith: Cornet F Marshall to be Lieutenant, vice 
Meuson. Iti: The Hon K J Anuesley w be Cornet, vice Lowe, 7th: J WC Harwopp tw Le 


view Kaigit, 
to be Lieutenant, vieo Chrystie; F H Hope to be Ensign, vice 


pusign CJ Phi 


Claike 7th: kisigu MH Lowbiggi tv be Liewteuant, vice Payne, Ith; Lieut J A Hunur 
tw by Captain, vice Thornton; Ensign GT Osborn to be Lieutwnant, vies Hunter; JH Cooper 
to by Ensign, vice Lavies, 17th C M°Phorson w be knsign, view Willams. 19h: P Godin y 


w by busiga, vice Bennett. ist: Second Lieut the Hon WG Boyle to be First 


3 E ivutenant, 
vice A:tiuc; Quartermaster T Cassidy 10 be Quarermasier, view Matiood 


THs ¥5th; Captair 8 
Well, wv Le Mrjor, viow Gritfiths; Lieut aud Aju aut HT Walker tobe Captain, vies Walls, 
Slat: Eusigu Jo Smyth vy be Licuanant, view Kinusie 324: Lieut J Moors to b- Captein, 
Vice Lough; Barign WJ Anderson ws be Lieutenant. vice Muore; Ensign WM Croway to be 
Ensign, vies Andosson — 36th: JM Huge tu be Ensign, viee Kice. 44th: The Hon H Hund= 
cock Lo be Ensign, view Moore. 52d: W J Stop wil (o be Ensign, vice ue Hon D J Monson. 
dbtn: @ A Morgan to be Ensign, view Barusion Sih: Cadet HS St V Marsh to bo Ensign, 
Vive Fai bfell. 48th: 4 C Lake to be knsign, vies Palmer. 7lat: F W Lamb'on.o be kusign, 
vice Dowbiggin. | 79 ign G CN Paithtull to be Ensign. vice Amos. 85k: J Athans 
tw be Kusign vice Sitwell. 97th: H Curr. to be Ensign, vice Borrows, 

Kifle Brigade—H KL Newaigate to be Second Lieut, vico Waddington. 

1s, West ludia Regiment—E M Biaikie to be Ensign, vice Murphy 

tt West India Regiment—Eusign CJ Patterson ty be Livut, vice M'Court; E J Laughlin to 
be Ensign, vice Jones. 

Goid Coast Corps—Lieat T Cochrane, Lieut A J B Child, and Licut R Horley, to be 


Licutenan:s. 
COMMISSION SIGNED BY LORD LIEUTENANT 
Lxicesvex.—Prince Albert's Own Leicestershire Yeomanry Cavairy—W E Welby to le 


Cornet, vies Arkwright, 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
JHETHERINGTON, High Holborn, grocer. G BUTCHER, Holborn-hill, china desler 
BANKRUPTS. 

J COOK, Assembly-row, Mile-en4-road, builder. E and Il MARTIN, Aldgate High-street, 
woollen-drapers. K and P ISEMONGER, Littlehampton, Surrey, merchant. E SOLOMON, 
Heydon-squure, Minories, jeweller. JS MARYGOLD, Tipten, provision dealer. W BELL 
‘Aborgaveuny, pianoforte dealer. J THOMPSON, Lovds, china dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
JFARQUHAR, late of the Custows, Leith. W LOCH , Ardrishaig, merchant. K 
MLAKEA, Pott Dundas, master carer. M BERRIE, Dundee, calenderer. W THOMPSON, 


Clerkhill, near Dumfries, tile manufacturer. A HARVIE, Laurleston, of Glasgow, grocer. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 13th inst, the wife of Lieutenant Colonel Stott, of a son.—On the 12th inst, the 
wife of the Key J W Routh, of a son ——Un the 12th inat, tho wife of the Rev William 
Walker | ulman, vicar of Wellington, Somerset, of a so,——On the 10h alt, the lady of br 
Asheuhent, of hon, ——On the ith lust, the Iady of Sir Kdward Walker, of « son —On 
the 7ih inst, at Sount Clements, Harrow Weald, the wife of C ti lor ‘n, Eeq, 25th Re~ 
fiment, of & daughwer ——auxus 28th, at Leawood, the wife of Shilston Calmady, Hamligh, 


Sf e daughter.——At Guernscy, thu lady of Mortiner Collins, Esq, of a daughter. 
eu MARRIAGES. 

On the I6th inst, at Beend, by the Rey Thomas Everett, the Rev Edward Everett. son of 
Joseph Hagas Everett, Esq, ‘of Biddesden, Wilts, to Bllen Seymour, youngest daugiiter of 
the late Poer Awdry, Evq, ¢f Se nd, in that county.——On. the 4th inat, Thomus Coulson, Esq, 
of Penzance, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Key Gi Moor, prebondary of Liaco'n, « 
Pector of Ledock, Cornwall._—On the Lith inst, Edmond Wi lam O'Mahony, *sq, barrister 
dulaw, to Grace, daughter cf the late Colonel L'Estrange, of Moyston. in the King's County, 
dha niece to the late General L'Estrange.——On the 9th ins’, the Rey Arthur J Brameld, in 
Sumbent of New Wortley, to Elizabeth Murterman, only daughter of the jate W Pulian, 
Hunslet ——On tho 9h inst, the Rev Stuphen Kulph Spicer, MA, Sheffield, to Ruth. nt 
fe buy Thotnas Suuon, DY, vicar of Sheffield.——On the lth iest, the Kev 
Thomas Cave Chids, incumbent of St Mary s, Devonput, to Charlotte Champion, fourth 
daughter of the late Key Thowas Grylls, rector, Candynnam, Cornwall ———On the 10th inst the 
Viscount Van Lovmpoel de Nicumunater, member of the Belgian Senate, to Arabella, third 
dxughtor of Jobn Dyke Esq.—On tho 13h, at st Leonard», sherediteh, Mr Joho Peursony 


duugnter of the Ja 


jun Boston, Lincolusbire, 10 Seruh, oniy daughter of Mr Millard, of Cumber'and-street, 
Bhoredite' «-—On Thursday the 18th inst, w ints Church, Nether Thons, county of York 
by the Rev thos James, incumbent, George Noble Nelson, Krq , of Thong’s-bridge, wear tud~ 
daraficld, same county, to Einma, eldest daughter of Isaac Beardsell, eq the Hagg, near to 


EERE EES a) Light Cuvalry, aged 63.——On 
On the 6th inst, Colonel David Harriott, CB, of tho Rengal Light Cuvalry, wie 
‘John Fireman, (ooe of the secretaries of the London B 
poe pi ey Lo Eee Hast. Hen tate Debnoour, the becored wie of the: ev J 
Sore oF Splwckhaath.——Om the 11th inst, tho Key Christopher D'Oyley Aplin, Incumbent of 
Stan vy, Yorkshire, aged 70 ——-On the 12. inst, at Kawx, Lady Smythe, wite of Sir George 
Henry Smyth, Bart, aged 72. 


NEW BOOKS §e. 
ATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


BOSWELL'S LIFE of Vol. IIL, Now ready, 


N 


Vol. U1, of this popular Serlon, illustrated Portraits of Johnson's 
inost celebrated. contemporaries, and with topographical and other 
nketches of cipal soenes, 


Vol. TV, will be ready with the Magazines, on the 30th instant. 

‘The following Volumes of tho suries bave already boon published, 

rico 24 6d each, handsomely bound. and copiously illustrated with 

ood Fingravings, by (he most eminent artists :— 

‘The MORMONS: @ Contemporary History. 

‘The BOOK of ENGLISH BONGS. 

Tho ORBS of HEAVEN; ot, Tho Planetary and Stellar Worlds. By 
D, 0, MITCHELL, M.A. 

Beveral other Volumes, original and solected, aro in preparation, 
including Hust vels in China, Tartary, and Thibet; Mackay's 
Memoira of Ex rnordii ary Popular Delusions. 

London: Orft ¢ NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 198 and 
297. Strand: and to be bad of all Booksallers. 


‘ * Price 10" 64, 

G EMS of WOOD ENGRAVING, from the 
J ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS; with a History of the 

Aw, Ancient und Modern, By WILLIAM A. CHATTO. 

"London: W. Litt, 198 and 227, ®trand. 


Price 2s 6d; by past, 3a, 
pas IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. IIl,—SEPTEMBER, 1851, 

ConTRNTS:—1. Molr's (Delta) Poots of thy P 
Fhoil—3. Historic Literature of Ireland: Pub! 


Maif-Contury—2. 
fons rf the Iria 
y's Experiences of 
Patronage at Home and 
* Motion on Indian Legal Appointments—6, 
gr. Free Trade, Emigtation, Decimation, Soully's 
mgun, * The Tablet” v. the frith Bar. 

ARSHALL, and Co. Dublin: WB Kelly, 8, 
Miver aod Boyd. 


Abroad: 
Postscript: Tho Wh! 
Land Tenure, the Le 
adon: SIMPICLN, 


Grafton-streot, Kdlnburg! 
Now Bray, 10 Thrve V poet Bre 
Now Ready, in ree pont a 

RS. MATTHEWS; or, FAMILY 


N MYSTERIES. By Mrs, TROLLOPE. 
MARIAN WITHERS. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 
Author of * ZOE," &e. ‘Three Vols. 
© Ono of the noblest works of fiction that has been for some time 
published in this eountry.""—Observer, 


mm. 
ALBAN, A TALE. By the Anthor of “LADY ALICE,” 
"Three Vols. 
CouBURY and Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-stroot, 


‘Third edition, price 1x, or 14 stamps by post. 
THAT SHALL I DO WITH MY MONEY? 


Vor, Thoughts about Safe Investments. 
‘ Wostrongly recommend this clover little production,""—Railway 


v 


0%. 
Exceodingly uncfal to parties desirous of ascertaining tho best 
mode of Investing their money." —Horapath’s Journal. 

London: D. STERL, 2, Spring-gardons, It includes 
the Companies’ Clauses Act, 


an epitome of 


Ju published, forty-third edition, price 84, port-fron for 10 stamp, 
( DELL'S SYSTEM of SHORT-HAND, by 
which the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, 
+ peoohes, &e., may be acquired in a fow hours, ‘without the ald of @ 
Mai . 
mnt TAlso, price 8d, poat-free for 10 stampr, 
A SUPPLEMENT to ODELL’S SHORT-HAND, con- 
taining Exeroisos, and other useful information; being » contiauation 


of hig popular Trentino, 


‘London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoator-row. 


Just published, folded in a caso, price 3s plain; or, Ss coloured, 


N OVERLAND JOURNEY to the GREAT 
EXHIBITION. Bhowing a Few Extra Articlos and Visitors, 


By RICHARD DOYLE, 
“Among tbe happi 
Caronicle, 
Loudon: CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 
every Bookseller, and at ‘all Railway Stations. 


( OLD IN AUSTRALIA.—For the fullest 
‘and latest particulars of tho disoovery of Gold in Australin, 
and the extraordinary excitement and consequences rowulting from it 
ta the colony, seo the AUSTRALIAN and NEW LAND GA- 
ZRTTR ot this day (SEPTEMBER 20), a journal comprising the in~ 
tollijgence from all the Australian and New Zealand Colouies. Price 64. 
STEWART and MURRAY, 15, Old Kailoy, and all Newsmen, For- 
warded on recelpt of Bix Postage Stamps. 


DR. CUMMING'S NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES. 
‘This day is published, in foav Avo, prices 94, cloth, full glit, uniform 
‘with * Apocalyptic Bk: 8," i 

NIORESHADOWS; or, Lectures on our Lord’s 
Miracles as Karneste of the Ago to come, By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D., Minister of the National Scottish Church, Crown~ 
court, Covent=jarden. 
ANTHUK HALL, ViRTUR, and Ce 


NEW PERIODICAL.—Now ready, 
NYVWHE GHOST, to walk Weekly, price One 
Penny, « Serio-Camie Shadow of Events, conducted by AM- 
HROSE HUDSON, and wided by a host of choice Spirits, Literary, 
Actistic, and Undedined, “Tho Ghost" is moat particularly recom= 
fnended to norvous and melancholy soula —Sold by all Booksellers. 
Yublished by W. WINN, 34, Holywell-street, Strand, London. 


DR HOWARD ON SALT. 

Fourth Edition, much enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d; by pest, . 
ALT, the FORBIDDEN FRUITY, or FOOD, 

and the CHIEF CAUSE of DIS? ASES of the Bedy and Minit 
ol ofan (obiofly Woman) aud of Animals; as truly taught by the Wise 
Mon of Egypt, and by Scripture, 2 Fadras, o. 5, ¥. 8,9, 10 The 
Pillar of salt explained. Showing that from Children brought ap 
under this aystem, a now race of Wise Men and Women will arise, of 
‘Transcondant Beanty and Brilliancy of Intellect, ax were tho Wise 
Mon and Sybila, or Wine Women of old. Lord Bacon paid that these 
discoveries woutd bring @ new and accumulate Divine Bounty to 
Mankind, “Well worthy of attention: we doubt not that Dr. 
Howard will make mako many converts.”—Modico-Chirurgical 
Keviow. “Of extreme worth, interest and importance."—Asiatic 
Journal, * Worthy of Immortality.”—Lancet. 

Pirek and Co, 23, Paternoster-row; post free, for 36 stamps, of ths 
Author, 6, Upper Gloucester-street, square, London. 


Just published price 1s., post free, Fi 
I 7 INESIPATHY: or, the cure of Chronic 
0% Disoases by Medical Gymnastics, briefly explained oy HUGH 
DOHERTY. Rheumativm, ‘Gout, Stiff Joints, Tumours, tion 
‘of the Mpine, Disoases of the Skin, Interanl Complaints, Dyspepsia, 
Chiorosis, Asthma, Incipient Consumption, Weak Chest, Nervousness, 
Paralysis, Epilepsy, Spasms, Hysteria, Habitual Headache with cold- 
noas of Hands and Foot, are safely cared by thei yutio manipula~ 
tlona—b4, Great Marlborough-strect, Regent-street ; erty 
muy be consulted personally, or by letter. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—The CA- 


LENDAR of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for the years 
Ixhi-5@ being oat of print, Messra Emberlin and Co, booksellers, 
Maciborough, will be happy to supply gratuitously the Calendar for 
the preceding year on the receipt of soven postage stamps. 

"This Calendar contains the same information, substantially, as the 
Calendar for the present yoar, namely:—Av Almanack. Directions as 
tothe mode of acquiring Rights of Nomination, the Terms for the 
Kducation and Maintenance of Pupils. Names of the Masters and 
Omoars of the College, List of the Pupils Prise Exercisos. An Ac- 
count of Exhibition and Prizes, Examination Papers, Names of the 
Counoll, Kictracts from the Iy-laws, &0. 
ndar is pablished annually, and may be had ot Messrs. 


IY and Co,, Maribarough. 
OF U LA WORKS 


PURLISHED AT THR OFFICE OF TICE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
198 and 227, STRAND, LONDON. 

* ‘The 110th Thousand. Price One Shilling; or, Post-freo, 1s. 64., 

YHE ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELL- 
1NG BOOK ; ILLUSTRATED by UPWARDS of ONE HUNDRED 
aud SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL WOOD-CUTS of objects and scones 
doscribed, forming by far the most alluring introduction to learning 
ever published. C44 Pages.) 

A fow Coples are Coloured, Prict Two Shillings. 


New Edition, 20,000. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON READING 
BOOK, Containing « series of Lessons on the most amusing and in- 
atroctive subjects, solocted with great care from the best English 


st efforts of Mr. Doyle's talont.!'—Morning 
To be bad of 


Paternoster-row. 


ere Mr. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
OMPANION to the PSALM and HYMN 


ROOK, 
GREGATIONAL PSALMODY for four Voices, Organ, or Piano; 
with words, and dedicated, by permission, to the Rev Mossrs Dale, 
Gorey, Baring, Maitiand. ie, | by in cloth gilt edged. 

WaiGur, publisher, Pall Mall; Rivington, Hatcbard, and all Music 
and Booksollars, 

‘At the request ef several of the slergy, another edition is published, 
with the “words of the Psalms only, for tho Bishop of London's 
selection. 


TJ AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 


for the PIANOFORTE, 22nd Edition, fingered by CZERNY. 
Large music folio, 4s. 

"Phe verteat child may Jearn from Hamilton's Book, ‘The instruc~ 
tions are moro like the oral communications of person conversing 
with the learner, than like the essays of book-makers.”—Vide Bor- 
wick Warder. 

London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-streot, Publishers 
to the Queen. 


HE HAND-BOOK to the PLANOFORTE; 

comprising an easy Rudimental Introduction to the Study of that 
Instrument and Music in General; the Art of Fingering, according to 
the Modes of the best Masters, exemplified in various Exercises, 
Beales, &c., in all the Major and Minor Keys; and interspersed by Re~ 
lnxations from Stuily, consisting of Popular Melodies and Romances, 
and Selections from Pianoforte Compositions of somo of the most cole~ 
brated Masters. Also, a Shortand Kasy Introduction to Harmony or 
Counterpoint, and a New Vocabulary of Terma. By J. AUGUSTINE 
WADE, Author of ‘Tho Dwellings of Fancy," “Songs of the 
Flowers," “The Two Houses of Grenada,” an opera; “The Pro- 
pheoy,"”an Oratorio, &o, &o. 

London* published by WHiTTAKER and Co., Ave Marin-lano. 


NDER the immediate PATRONAGE of 
HER MAJESTY.—Just published, a volume of SACRED 
MARMONY. Contributora:—Kato Loder,’ Mucfarren, Goss, Luca 
Vy Smart, Sterndale Bennett, Lovell, Phillips, Brinley Richards 
W. H, Holmos, Barnett, Dorrell, Dr. Walroialey, &o. Edited. and by 
apocial permiwion dedicated to his Royal Hi the Duke of 
Cambridge, K.G., by HENRY JOHN HAYCRAFT, Associate of the 
R. A. Manic, and Momber of the Conservatorium in Leipsic. 

“Thin collection will bo found most useful in musical families, where 
a higher erder of composition than is usually met with oan bo appre= 
ciated, a want long folt and now afficiontly supplied." —Globs. 

“This is a judicious and interesting publication, containing works 
of hich merit. and altogether ‘an intorest not likely to pass 
hastily away.”"—Atlas, 

Price 31s 6d, London, ADDISON and Co., Regent-street; and by the 
Editor, 32, Quoen's-road, Gloucester-gate, Regent's-Park. 


’ I 10 the HEADS of SCHOOLS, &c.—STE- 

PHEN GLOVER'S VOCAL DUETS:—The Midnight Moon— 
‘Tho Murmuring 8ea—The Echo Duet—A Voice from the Waves—Why 
do you Watch tho Lone, Lone Deep ?—Voices of the Night—Tell me 
whore do Fairies dwell ?—Tho Two Forest Nymphs—The Gipsy 
Countess—Toll me where is Reauty found ?—Happy Days— fal 
Nights—Musio and her Sister Song—There is a Aweet Wild Rose—and 
his lovely duot, What are the Wild Wavos saying ? Bach 2s, 6d. and 
34 —Londoa: RonertT Cocks and Co, New Burlington-stroct, Pab- 
lshera to the Queen, 


“ APPINESS.”—Just published, the Second 

zy Rdition of THOMAS BAKER'S BALLAD, entitled “ HAP- 
PINESS "—“ Mr Baker, with melody flowing and expressive, has in- 
vonted an attraction, in the shupe of a Fireside Song, to keep every~ 
body in the house, supposing thore be vocal talent in the family.” 
Musical World. Price 28, postage freo.—JULLIEN and Co., 214, 
Regent-street. 


N EW SONG, “I MET HER in the CRYSTAL 
HALLS.” Price 28. Sont postage freo. 
‘This beautiful and exproasive ballad will come home to every fre~ 
quentor of tho Crystal Halls. with # force and pathos perfoctly irre 
sistible, ‘The words are by J, E. Carpenter, one of our finest lyric 
nd the music, by Stephon Glover, is equal to anything from his 
pen. No visitor from the country possvasing a piano~ 
retuen without obtaining this charming souvenir of the 
World's show.'—Musical Review. 
London. Dur¥ and Hopason, 65, Oxford-street, 


EW SONG—THE YOUNG LADY’S 

“ NO.""—Composed by the Author of * Will you love me then 

ax now 2” “Tho Rich Man's Bride,” “The Secret,” “Yoo, I have 

dared to love thea,” &e. Price 2s (sent postage free).—This arch and 

Pleasing ballad, just introduced mote racosesfaly fy Mise Poole, is 

ikely to boooms one of the most popular songs of both words 
‘and music possoos that point which will ensure effect. 

DUFF and HoDGsox, 65, Oxford-sireet. 


R. BUSCH respectfully informs his Pupils, 
Friends, and Patrons, that he attends families in the country, 
at wconveniont omnibus or railway distanco from London, for giving 
finishing and other LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE, German, Italian, 
French, and English singing, with the German language, by means 
of the Froneh or English if desired. Terms moderate. 
13, Quoon @harlotwe-row, Bryanstone-square, New-road. 


)RTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 


TANOFO 

CO. have a groat variety of Now and Second-hand PIANO- 

FORTES, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard. and othar esteemed makers, 

at Reduced Prices,—N B. Instrdments takes in exchange,—201, Re- 
jront-ntrect, and 67, Conduit-street. 


rporK EN’S 25-GUINEA KOYAL MINULO 
PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O G fall, metallic plate, with. 
Ail late improvements, in mahogany, rose, maple, wainut, or zebra- 
wood, The great peculiarity and worth of those pianos is, that they 
will stand any climate without injuring the delicacy of their original 
‘beautiful tone and touch.—TOLKIEN, manufacturer, 27.28, and 29, 
King William-street, London-bridge. wings post free. 
IANOFORTES at Manufact Prices,— 
Menara, HOLDERNESSE and CO,, 444, New Oxford-atrees. 
Condon, bog to inform their friends and tho public "hat they have re- 
duced the price of their Piccolo Pianofortes, in rorewood, zebra 
or walnui-tree-wood cases, 10 25 guineas each. These beau iful in- 
struments are 6f ocaves (C to A) in compass, combine al] the latex! 
Improvements, aro possessed power, combined with sweet 
noms ef (1 and fininhed with the same care and attention thet 
bas hithero distinguished their manofnowure, Warranted tor three 
eats, and exchangod if not approved of.—A variety of vecona~ 
Sand by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and ovher makors, from £10 
and double er eee Harps, 


by Erard, from £10.—N.B Evers 
d-reemtion of }) Tepaired, and taken in ex- 
change. 


LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN. 
Established ip 1778. 


NFANTS’ BASSINETTES and BASKETS, 


and LADIES’ WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITS for 
HOME, INDIA, and the Colonies, are rupplicd by 
JOHN CAPPER and SON, 69, GRACECHURCH-STRERT, LONDON, 
in a Separate Department, 
under competent Female Superintendence. Tho} ricos are economical, 
‘the materials and needlework excelient. 
BABY LINEN, of superior work, decidedly CHEAP. 
Parcels of £3 sent throughout the, jem free of all railway carriage. 
pa SAMPLES, tye pe may be returned, SENT 
¢ Inspection. on receipt of a London referents or money-order. 
Lists, ‘with PRICES, sent POST-PAID, 


EEVES’S MOIST WATER-COLOURS, 


+ warranted to keep in any climate, Also, their Colours in Cakes, 
nd pure Cumberland Pencils, are now used by all artists. — 
Manufactory, 113, Cheapside, London. 


UBLIC TESTIMONIAL to H. STAUN- 
TON, Erq —Tho servicos which have for a long series of years 
been rendered by Mr. Staunton to tho cause of Chess are gonérally 
known. His skill asa playor has not only raised for himself a re- 
putation that is as unrivalled, but has always. been courteously 
and kindly exerted for the instruction of those who ask it, and for 
the amusement of all. Among the many claims which he has upon 
the gratitude of the public, {t is by no means the least, that, by his 
numerous publications, beth asan Editor and an Author, he has sim- 
plified the principles of the art, and invested it with popular interest; 
50 that, in mavy instances, Chess bas »uy ‘those games of 
chance Which “vitish the pernicious amusements of beer-shops and 
8 is now & favourite relaxation ‘the l= 
and Chees Clube abound in the manufucturieg 
Though services have been notorious, they have not hitherto 
beon publicly acknowledged. Several haa 
aoe circles hn Oa hoor torward a sappy 
fands to prewent th an appropriate lertimonial. ‘Those 
inclined to promote this 4 


mien, who ha 
M Wyvill,J nior, Fsq. MP, Pontefract 


\uihors, fn Prose wand Verse. Tho whole beautifull: ustrated with 
above TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY ENGRAVINGS, price 2s. x 


x . containing 120 beautiful Engravings, price 2s.. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LUNDON 
INSTRUCTOR; 

Being & COMPANION to the READING-BOOK. 


Consisting of extracts from £nglixh classical authors, from the earliest 
portods of English literature to the present diy. es 


Price 5s.. « New Editionof 
THE TLL USTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
Authorised Version), with upwards of 120 Ex wings; beautifull, 
bowed in cloth smbossed and gilt sides, siedga The iniustrations 
are from drawings executed by eminent artists, exprossty for this Edi~ 
tiow, with notes historical, explanatory, and desoriptive; and embel= 
pet stmorl Panoramic eta othe Holy ‘Land, ang a View of 

Nonparoil Edition, in paper covers, price 2s. 6d. 


Published Annually, Price Is., 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMA- 

NACK; with original Pictures and Poetry, and Astronomical Qgicula~ 
& Series of Useful and pro~ 


on Liberal terms, for Cash a 


Major Rohorwon, 82 Regt, Carmarthen: 
Malor CF de grees Petersburgh 


ly, Head Master of Shrewsbury School 
Ea. W 8, Edinbureh 
8 Angus, Eaq, Newoastle-on-Tyne 
KR . Faq, Lincoln Collegu, Oxford 
1.8 Foster,Eaq, Cambridge 
peor SS horn 
‘aptuin Kennedy, Mornington road, Regent's-park 
Sir C Marshall, Alblon-street, Hyde-park, 
Birkenhead a 
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HE NEW DISTANCE MAP of, LONDON; 


a Protection against Extortion and Insults of Cabmen. ‘This 


OSITIVELY THE LAST THREE DAYS. 


—On MONDAY, 
‘8 ATO! 


Penutilul Copporplate Map shows ata glance, by ax ingenious con- | KABN’S AN, MUSEUM, 315, Oxford-stroe ‘apen 

eee ear ate Distuneee, and’ cousequently the Cab Fares ail | from TEN to'TEN; after time It will Bion: Sena 

err the Metropol, The Cab Laws and. iegulations are given in | nation every Hour, Admittance, ONE SHILLING. Dr Kahn con 

the English and French Languages; and it is the best guide for | ‘tinues to execute: orders for "Wax Models on reasonable 
terms. 115, Oxford-street, 16 doors west of 


strangers and visitors. 

Published by S1MPKE¥ and Co., and SMITH and Sons, Strand; and 
old at all the Railway Stations and Booksellers. Price 64, in an 
clegant case for tho waistcoat pocket.[ 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY PERIODICAL EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


LU 
PRICE ONE PENNY. a 
IPHE LONDON JOURNAL, a Weekly Epi- 
tome of Instruction and Amusement, has now obtained the 
largest circulasion of any periodical in the world, its sale being up~ 
wards of 170,000 of each edition—a sufficient guarantee for the merit 
of the publication, 

Ono of thy loading features now distinguishing THE LONDON 
JOURNAL is an entirely new romance, replete with interest and 
pathos, entitled * Amy Lawrences, the Freemason’s Daughter,’ a tale 
which *hould be read by every lover of the pure and beantiful in do- 
moatic life. ‘Tho narrative is richly illustrated by Engravings in the 
style of excellence for which the “London Journal” has ever been 
distinguished. “J 

‘There are siso now being, published weekly « serian of articlon, in- 
structive of * How to SPEAK the FRENCH LANGUAGE without the 
‘Aid of a Master,” with popular and moral Exsays, Scientific No- 
tices, interesting details of “ adventure by flood and. field,” and a 
varioty of papers on miscellaneous subjects. " 

In the pagos of the London Journal’ will also be! Engray- 
Ings of the principal wo:ks of art exhibited in the Crystal Palace, 
socompenied by a iaborate descriptions. Much oare bas Boon bastowed 
int jepartment to render the. ings perfectly every 
dotall, #9 that tho London Journal’’ may, at & ful i 
enoemod & work of reference of the Great Exhibition of 1891. 
mone :G, VICKERS, 334, Strand; and all Booksellers in 

om, 


ETCALFE and COS NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth-brush 
searches thoroughly into the divisions, and cleanses them in the most 
extraord'nary manner; hairs never come loose; Is. Roenlarly. pene 
trating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russia bristles, 
which will not soften like common hair. Improved Clothes-brush, 
taat cleans harmlessly in one third the time. An immense Stock of 
—— unbleached Smyrna Sponges, at METCALFE, BINGLEY, and 

‘O.'S only Entablishment, 1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles~ 
street.—Metealfe's Alkaline Teoth-Powder, 2s per box. 


ORK HATS—GREAT EXHIBITION.— 
Class 28, No. 125; Claes 6, No. 53—-CORK HATS of extra 
lightness, Specially constructed for coolness and durability. Weight 
from 34 ounces. Tho pliant and porous nature of Cork has st — 
tealised for this important article of dress all the desiderata whi 
the manufacturer has been 50 Jong seeking to combine. Retail prices, 
1% 6d to 198 6d —GAIMES, SANDERS, and NICOL, 32, Birchin-lane, 


EBANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has, for more 
than 150 years, received extensive and increasing public 
fronage. The stock, comprising ivory, bone, horn, and stag 
‘indies, stands unrivalled in extent and variety; the prices are the 
loweat, and the quality of the steel the very best. Deane’s Monument 
Razors and Lon lon-bridge Strops are preferred by the best judges 
Tiny other. “thelr pen end pocket, knives, 6d cach and upwards, 
and ladies’ scissors of every description, are all of the finest quality.— 
DEANE, DRAY, and CO, Wholesale ‘and etal! Cutlera and ¥ur- 
nishing Ironmongers, opening to the Monument, London 


Bs and FLANNELS.—H. and J. 

DOVE, 102, Nowgate-streot. London, bog, at this season of the 
year, to solicit an inspection of their long and justly celebrated Stock 
of LLANGOLLEN FLANNELS, superior alike in warmth, texture, 
and durability, to any other make; also to their unequalled Witney 


and Bath Blankets, and real Bath ee opie tte and 2} yards 
wide.—N.B. Tho old-established Scotch P! Shaw! Warehouse. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 
‘These Biberons or Nursing Bettles, the most perfuct artificial 
inother ever invented, are adapied to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of 
food. The nipple is elastic, aa noft as velvet. larly cleanly, and 
is never refused by any infant,_BENJAMIN ELAM, 196, - 
stroct. 7s 6deach, Each is engraved with my mame and address.— 


BEAK LEGS, &c.—BAILEY’S New Band- 

‘age is soft; it increares circulation, and gives great com- 

fort to the parts requiring bandages. May be had through post 6d and 

7d per yard. Also, his patent clastic st 3, knee caps, socks, 

hunting belts, trusses, crutches, the spinal sayt, ‘and everything for 

the relief of the afflicted —HUNTLEY BAILEY, 418, Oxford-street. 
—N.B. Suspensory bandages and riding belts. 


ONES’S £4 48. SILVER LEVER 


UNERALS. — ECONOMIC FUNERAL 
COMPANY, 29, New Bria Blackftiara—The Pro- 


REE EXHIBITION.—ART-UNION 


LONDON.—The Exhibition of Works sclectod by the prizehold- 
‘era of 1851 is now open tothe Bn Grout kets) diy, rom 
Ten till Six, at the ‘of British Artiots’ Gallery, Suffolk-atreot, 
ee ee ee Ii the 27th instant. ‘tae os 
‘ready for delivery. Beh it 
GEORGE. 


Gop Honorary 
. LEWI8 POCOCK J Secretaries. 
Spee NEW ALMSHOUSBES, op- 


posite Hi near Hach -road,—The Com~ 
mittee for are the above benevolent t give 
ight on the LORD MAYOR. "Str JOUN MUSCHOVE, Bart, on 
a on 
TUESDAY NEXT, at three velo in the 


Us JOHN WARE, Hon Seo. 
Besos SUPERIOR LIGHT OVER- 


COATS, and SHOOTING JACKETS,—Theso 

poe r being thoroughly im- 
for being 

Tino of OVER-COATS. of every deveriptic ‘ant DRIVING 

catia ent aaa lt a 

$3, NEW BOND-STREET, and 69, CORNHIL: Gun 

E PARAGON COUCH, price Three Gui- 
Rosewood 


durability, ey Sy naaped oe rent} 

, and economy; 

room, boudoir, or di room, The elasticity of seat and back 

forms an agreoable sur; either to the invalid or mostrobuat, being 

on quite a new ¢. In the same Show-rooms are to be scen the 
it of mod the world. 

size patent Iron 


Bedsteads, lis 6d.—JOHN MAPLE, Proprictor, 
145,16. Se 10, Fetes eure Extablished ten yours on 
OCKERELL & CO.’s BEST COALS ONLY, 


Purflest Wharf, Earl Blackfriars; Eaton Wharf, Lower 
Balerave-p Tinisoy aaa ne | Geel Eeainae Cal pric Ais 


well-know 
to a really ro~ 


Z 


|ASTERN COUNTIES and NORFOLK 
PR sof 
Depots at { Bie Stations. 


STAVELEY COALS, ALL LARGE, 


Soporte, te, alieente eure a yp oc pat dost Respusee oo to 
or Str at ‘6 ix] 
por mile additional after that distance. i gi 


ue publle may rely upon the uniform size and quality of thove 


als. 

‘They are also prepared to deliver the very best SUNDERLAND 
COALS, namely 
LAMBTON’S, HETTON'S, or STEWART'S, 
‘Well screened, and free from small, delivered within five miles from 
Bi Station (which includes Stratford), at 188 6d ver ton. 
Bix per ton jo mile additional after that 100. 

‘supplied at Bishopagate, Mile End, and Stratford 


Cash on or before delivery only. 

nay ‘ly requested that a crossed cheque be sent on giving 
an order. 

‘All orders to be addressed to Messrs. PRIOR, at tho above stations: 
Sfonera: Pickforg aud Cows at thoi? ocsiving’ houses ta oa 

a 
City and West End, as under; 4 
Castle, Wood-street 
treet 


oS 
1, Hunter-street, Old Kent-road 


395, Union Hall, Union-street, Bo- 
158, t-atreet rough 
Wharf, land 2, City-ruad | 9, South Wharf-road, Paddington 
Red Lion-yard, Princes-strest, Westminster. 
Bishopsgate Station, 5th September, 185i. 
Ge STARCH.—The Ladies are 
rospeciflly, requested to make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, which for do- 
mestic use now stands unrivalled, 
‘Testimonial from the 


Sold Wholesale, in London. by Mess’ Pantin and Turner; Hooper 
Brothers; Charles CB Williams; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, 
and Co: Twolvetrees Brothers; and Mr Smelli 
AGENTS WANTED: apply to Mr R ‘WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dun- 
lop-street, Glaagow. 
N ARTIST.—A Draughtsman on Wood, 
of extensive practice. has a VACANCY for aPUPIL. A Pro- 


nium will be required. For lars to Mr. H. M. Addoy, 
Publisher, 21, Old Bond-street. Bes sh 


po. PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A CHY- 


MIST, in an Old-Established Business in To’ has a Ve 
‘be oarefully instructed fa the Buse 


Carriage Funeral for an APPRENTICE, who would 
” neat and provided witha comfortable home. Bvcillties afforded for 
Srhaslanetide Sees ae teah ca Lotest  Freaten skids A. 5: 4 
Catholic Funerals. HEMs, High-street, Islington. ig 

EXHIBITION, CLASS 23, No. 74. (0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Mr. J. 

HE SPIRAL SHANK BUTTON, an im- , Auctioneer der, Greenwich, has = 

provement of sterling merit, and ranks itholf in tho first class | VACANCY for a ie 8 Ennai aE Pedic Mth 

of patént of this enlightoned age, ‘They aro nultable for abit: study ee 1 Er eT ee oa Nei Rey 
a wall a8 pralebonste, ne Coe Temet pecan, eaacine hearer procs: | MDL 30 Ms HOWSON, 28 and 29, Londonvatrest, Greenwich 
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CANDLES! CAUTION! 


RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 


‘ase in nurseries; and 
dropping grease when 


SE Ee SS 

IANNA, JONES, and CO., LIVERPOOL 
‘AGENTS for GRANTING PERMISSION to ADOPT the IM 
PROVED ‘APPLICATION of the SCREW to STEAM-SHIPS 


solid water, and receiving no resistance in respect rudder. 
oth. i of the straining an action of the abait on 
the ng ies ar ee Semen Peet ie 
Economy of steam power, from more perfect and effective 
acti ‘the Screw. 
7th. Increase of speed. 
All these advantages have proved in the steamer ** Frat ” 
in which this application of the Screw has with elles 
adoption is confidently to the notice of 
‘owners of yachts, as it combines the speed of with 
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HAANwE COLLEGE and PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL, Middlesex (for Boarders only). |The Term 
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J, A. RMERTON D.D., Principal. 
oe OA EBOR ODS a paeen of British Water- 
ing-Placos. “HOTEL, ESPLANADE, 
eontiguous to the Spa, Sands, and Plousure-Grounds, Fa- 
‘milies will find the above extensive 
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{ Two Numsers, Is 
WITH (WHOLE-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE HIGHLANDS IN THE EXHIBITION. 
Ir was hardly, perhaps, to be expected that the rude and scattered po- 
pulation, sprinkled over the wild hills and pathless moors, by the rocky 
rivers and desolate lochs of the north, would have done much to help in 
the furnishing forth of the Crystal Palace. With the exception of the home 
manufacture of a few coarse articles of attire, the industry of the Celt 
6 confined to the rude and insufficient tillage bestowed upon his “croft” 
of stunted oats or barley ; or, if he be located near the sea, to a clumsy 
and inefficient system of fishery, carried on without proper boats or 
tackle, and seldom or ever succeeding in rearing really bold or skilful 
mariners. The Celt, indeed, seldom makes anything but at most a fresh- 
water sailor. He will brave the wildest wintry storms on the high hill- 
side, searching with his faithful “ colleys” for the sheep smothering in 
the snow-drift ; but the sea alwaysdaunts him. If anything can induce 
him to change his landward habits 
for a time, and fairly to take to the 
brine, it is the herring; and those 
wondrous shoals of dainty fishes 
luckily come upon the coast during 
the summer and early autumnal 
season, when the weather is settled 
and the harvest moon round and 
bright. Destitute, then, in a great 
measure, of that pushing energy and 
hard and keen spirit of industry and 
enterprise which have made Eng- 
land and the south of Scotland what 
they are, the poor Highlanders of 
the north and west have very eel- 
dom any leaders or teachers who 
might pioneer the way to a better 
and a busier state of things. Capi- 
talists pass them over; and their 
own lairds and native dignitaries 
are made of very much the same 
stuff as themselves. Good, hospit- 
able, easy-going gentlemen, tolera- 
bly well skilled in black cattle and 
Cheviot wedders ; hunters and fish- 
ers, to a man; great upholders of 
the bag-pipe, and great connoisseurs 
of whiskey—they are still not the 
race of magnates who are the best 
suited to promote the true interests 
of the poor people among whom 
they dwell. They have been accus- 
tomed for ages to think of the po- 


shot from behind ahedge. The Irishman always cries out when heis 
hurt, and in a score of ways lets the world know his grievances; some- 
times, indeed, he proclaims them through musket-barrels. Not so the 
Scotch” Highlander. In no part of the West of Scotland have the 
people suffered more than in some of the poorer islands of the Hebrides. 
There haye been comparatively as many evictions—as many “fires 
quenched upon the hearth’—in the wild islands and portions of the 
mainland of the west, as in Cork, or Roscommon, or Tipperary ; but not 
one-tenth so much noise has been made about them. There has been no 
tumult, no indication of popular rising, no agrarian outrages, no pri- 
vate and cowardly assasvinations. The people have died or gone away 


to America, and made no sign. Highland grievances are scarcely ever 
heard of, but they are not one whit behind the woes and the wrongs of 
Treland in number or intensity. 

Life in the Highlands, then, so far as national industry is concerned, 
islittle better than passive vegetation. The yearly irruption of English 


tourists and sportsmen into the country furnishes,” no doubt, a certain 
amount of employment, and distributes an important sum of money, 
The energies of no inconsiderable portion of the population are called 
into action as guides, boatmen, game-keepers, and the whole tribe of 
rural supernumeraries, who hang on the skirts of a pleasure and 
sporting-seeking community who comeé abroad to spend money anc 
amuse themselves. But the facilities thus afforded for labour cas 
hardly be said to amount to a national industry. The working seasor 
extends over only three or four months, with, generally speaking, un 
naturally exaggerated prices paid for the services performed. Holida; 
work, indeed, as it is rare and uncertain, ordinarily realises exceptional 
prices—a fact of which the population of watering-places and bathing- 
places, for example, are amply aware. In the Highlands, then, the 
people are destitute of the faculty which carves out profitable employ- 
ment for itself. They are energetic to the utmost as sportsmen, lazy toa 
degree as labourers; just, in fact, because sporting in some shape or other is 
the labour to which they have been 
taught to consider themselves de- 
voted. Above the class of the pea- 
santry there is as little enterprize or 
desire for change as lower down; 
the only social revolution favourea 
by the lairds being the removal, 
either to the south or across the 
Atlantic, of as many poor and half- 
starved “crofters” as possible, in 
order that their vacant patches of 
land may be flung together into 
huge expanses of grazing-ground for 
Lowland sheep farmers. Under 
these cireumstances, we repeat, we 
had hardly expected to see the 
Highlands represented in the Crys- 
tal Palace at all; and we probably 
should not have been so agreeably 
disappointed as we have been, were 
it not for the manful and single- 
handed exertions ofone singularly 
enterprising, active, and indefatiga 
ble tradesman of Inverness. The 
name of this individual, Mr. Mac- 
dougall, has now attained some- 
thing like a European reputation 
asa dealer in all textile and other 


verty and idleness about them as 
the normal and natural state of 


things ; and the poor cottar enter- 


tains isely the same views. He 


has had nobody to put other ideas 


productions manufactured in, or cha- 
racteristic of, the Highlands. From 
Inverness, the capital of the High- 
lands, and the centre, judicial and 
commercial, of a large district of in- 
teresting country, it was to be ex- 
pected that a comparatively large 
and characteristic collection—illus- 
trative, not, indeed, of acommercial 


into his head. A little oatmeal, a 
herring in the season, a few potatoes, 
perhaps a little dairy produce, par- 
ticularly goat’sor ewe milk, and he 
is abundantly satisfied. His hut is 
chimneyless, sometimes windowless 
—a mere hovel of piled up turf, 
with a smouldering peat fire in the 
centre, over which hangs the one 
pot which perferms all culinary 
operations, and round which are 
tolerably sure to bestretched a ring 
of shaggy colleys; but leaye him 
this—leave him his native atmo- 
sphere of peat smoke, and he is 
ready cheerfully to rough out any 
of its incidental hardships as the 
merest matter of course. In these 
respects the Scotch Celt is very 
much akin to his Irish brother. 
Both of them appear lazy; rather, 
however, because they have been 
brought up in idleness, than 
because they have any natural 
horror of work. Connemara and 
the Isle of Mull both get capitally 
ahead when the muscles and sinews 
they send forth are used in conjunc- 
tion with those of England and 
Lowland Scotland. Donald and 
Pat trot cheerfully in the team, and 
pull with the rest of their com- 
peers ; but leave them together with 
a couple of spades and a couple of 
wheelbarrows, and short and scanty 
will be the day's work achieved. 
A main point of difference between 
the two races, or rather the two 
branches of the 


sober and serious easily carved. It is, however, not susceptible of polish, and would various styles, chiefly after the antique, 
the Scot, and his im soon yield to the influence of moisture. tt is, therefore, not available eatyrs’ beads, vine leaves, flowers, 

for the for external decoration ; but for hall ornaments, such as vases, jugs, jects which we engrave are severally by F. 
No one ever ‘carvers of Valetta sare, evincin, 


ave 


The Maltese stone is of a rich cream white colour, and, being soft, is 


pocerals, &c., itis extremely well adapted. ; 
long been celebrated for their works in this line, and in the pre- of finish, © + 


industry, but of those domestic pur 


suits and household works which 


every people, however rude, must in 
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sent Exhibition make a very handsome show. 
&c,, al] admirably 
pg elegance and variety of design, and softness and delicacy 


some degree practise—would be sent. 
Nothing of the kind, however. The 
enlightened Invernessians declined 
to form any local committee, orto 
take the slightest trouble about 
the matter; and Mr. Macdougall, 
after in vain trying to inspire his 
townsmen with a spark of his own 
spirit and energy, was actually 
obliged to put himself in communi- 
cation with a committee formed in 
the smart and rising little town of 
Elgin, in order to have the means 
of forwarding to the Crystal Palace 
acollection of Highland manufac- 
tured stuffs, in the original produce 
tion of which he himself had no 
mean share. Inthe gallery above 
China there stands the stall which 
alone represents the industrial con- 
dition of the Scottish Highlands. 
We have already noticed it in a 
general approving paragraph, and 
we propose now to select a few of 
the objects exhibited, and to string 
them together by a slight thread of 
personal Highland reminiscences and 
remarks. 

The various tartans of the clans 
naturally forma conspicuous object 
among the textile stuffs exhibited. 
The several checks are stated to be 
arranged upon the very highest 
authority; for, be it noted by the 
English reader, there are formidable 
differences of opinion among the 
authorities that be relative to the 
exact and orthodox set or plan and 
colour of the checks of more than one 
tartan. You shal) have a couple 
of fiery Highlund  antiqueries die- 
puting theshadeofared,orthe proper 


The forms are in 
and the ornaments comprise 
executed. The ob- 
Testa, 5. Testa, and De Ce- 


354 
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breadth. of a stripe of green, as if the fate of the world rested. upon the 


issue. . But if you wish to see both gentlemen roused to the pitch of the. 
most appalling indignation, hint Dr. Johnson's. theory, 

the .origin of tartan was rags, 
are counterfeit presentments of the. variously, hued shreds and 
patehes with which the Doctor maintained that his Highland friends 
used to clothe themselyes.. Recent investigations, we believe, however, 
give a higher antiquity to the. tartan than it is generally believed to 
possess. Down to the reign of the sixth James, tartan is mow said to 
have been a common wear, both in the Lowlands and Highlands ; and 
recent discoveries in ancient costume seem to prove that a chequered 
species of garment, woven of many colours, was a favourite with a 
large body of semi-ciyilised men, the ancient stafls disappearing from 
the more busy and changeful parts of the world, but still lingering.in such 
nooks and corners ag the until recently almost inaccessible Highland 
hills. The Scotch Lowlanders never seem, however, to have worn the 
kilt, At one time, no doubt, the kilt and plaid were simply one piece of 
cloth folded at once over the shoulders and the loins. ‘The separation 
of the whole into two distinct garments waa a decided improvement, as. 
the plaid for mountain countries, and for the use of a pedestrian, is one 
of the handiest garments which can be conceived. He can wie it asa 
scarf, or a cloak, or a hood; rolled up and disposed round the, body, it 
offers no impediment to walking; in wet and stormy weather the wearer 
can wrap at least half a dozen folds arouad, his person from the throat 
to the thighs, while, however the cloth may be dis rosed, the effect is al- 
moot wniformly picturesque. At the present day the gorgeous clan co- 
lours formerly worn in the Highlands are very generally superseded by 
the dull uniform grey of the shepherd plaid, a species of stuff which 
Lord Brougham has fairly immortalised. Kyerybody who has seen his 
Lordship for the last fifteen years oro, has seen the famous black and 
white trowsers in which he delights, Thedact as to these monotonously 
succeeding garments, we believe, from good authority, to be this: 
when Lord Brougham, then holder of tie Great Seal, was in In- 
verness, when, indeed, he made the celebrated declaration at a 
public meeting that he would write to the King by that night's 
post, he purchased from Mr. Macdougall cloth for no less than 
forty pairs of shepherd tartan trowsers, and in this ample supply 
he has been going on ever since, The tendenoy of greyish atull, however, 
to take the place of the anci an colours, would not have been leas 
marked had Lord Brougham never worn anything but broad-oloth. The 
simple web of uniform hue is more easily produced than the keleido- 
scopic coat of many colours, and, in case of damage, is more easily and 
effectively repaired. It was, however, the mean sumptuary law, passed in 
1747 by the Legislature, which gave the death-blow to the tartan, the kilt, 
and the plaid. Upon the people being permitted, in 1752,to return to the 
gar} of the Gael, the general use and wontof the country was found to have 
‘worked out for itself another channel; and the philabeg is now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a fancy costume. In Mr, Macdougall’s stall all the 
adjuncts of this dress are shown, constructed after the moat orthodox 
fushion, ‘There are several bonnets characteristic of the Highlands, all 
neat, small, and fitting close to the head, The dreadful monstrosity of 
ostrich feathers, which {our unhappy Highland regiments are obliged to 
wear as head-gear, and whichlook exactly as if the men had adorned 
themselves with the spoils of an undertaker’s warehouse, have nothing to 
do with the original Highland bonnet, and we should be glad to see them. 
scouted fromthe army. Slaves as we are, in some way, to the tyranny 
of all sorts of abominable h. there is nothing worse in Britain than 
the heavy cylinder of feathers worn by the Highland regiments. How 
much smarter the men would look each with a neat Glengarry bonnet, 
light and warm ; jaunty and gay when worn with a cock over the front 
of the head, and cosey- and comfortable if pulled over the cars, and made 
to do duty for a nightcap, The broad blue bonnet is essentially Lowland, 
as its common Scotch name, the “Tam O'Shanter,” testifies; but the 
mountain head-gear is infinitely the smartest and the most picturesque. 

There are a good show of hose, mostly woollen, in the stall, and in a 
great measure knitted by hand. These coverings for the feet, strong, 
elastic, firm of fabric, yet fleecy and warm, are capitally adapted for 
hard pedestrian work upon the mountain side, preventing the skin from 
being chafed, and absorbing and removing the perspiration from the limb. 
‘The hose, according to old use and wont, are always manufactured ona pat- 
tern larger and simpler than ordinary tartans, but, of course, harmonis- 
ing with the general colour ofthe dress which they are intended to com- 
plete, 

Some interesting specimens of the old brogue are shewn. The 
wondrous pt larity to an English eye in the Highland school of 
shoc-making, is that the upper leathers are pierced with rows and arches 
of holes arranged in fanciful combinations and interspered with little 
scolloped and jagged edges of leather, designed to ornament the shoe. 
“Well, now, if Lever saw the like of that—making holes in their shoes 
to let the wet come through! they must never be without colds in the 
head,” was the purport of a not unnatural remark I heard made, in differ- 
ent words, more than once while examining Mr. Macdougall’s stall. But. 
the speaker was not aware that wet feetis a bugbear unknownin the High- 
lands. Shoes without holes may do capitally well for the pavé or the 
turnpike, but transfer the scene of operations to a mossy hill-side or 4 
wild ravine, down which scores of tiny brooks come foaming to join the 
torrent at the bottom, and the wearer will shortly find that no holes 
are no protection against the water getting in, but a great hindrance to 
its getting out, and so will go hobbling along with an uncom- 
fortable quantity of fluid splashing between his toes, while his brogued 
guide, on every dry bit of ground, squirts the superfluous moisture about 
with every step. Shoes intended for hard work among the heather are 
peculiarly made in being double-toed. One or two strongly and firmly 
made specimens are exhibited. The stem of the heather plant is very 
rough and nearly as hard 28 wire, so that the toes of the sportsman’s 
shoes who forces his way amongst it, are speedily, unless they 
be thus doubly armed, reduced to a pitiful condition of thinness and 
whiteness. In these brogue-shoes the nails which fortify the soles are 
driven in diagonal lines across, the arrangement giving a surer footing 
to the wearer when scrambling among slippery rocks or making his way 
amid the green and slimy pebbles of a Highland burn, with the fierce 
stream shakiog him on his legs. For Highland sporting, and, in especial, 
Highland fishing, requires that the adept shall be no more afraid of 
water than a kelpie ora merman, Mr. Briggs goes out a fishing in 
the quict southern streams with a pair. of patent waterproof india- 
rubber goloshes to keep his precious feet dry; but if he adven- 
tures on a foaming, rattling Highland river, and essays the noble 
salmon instead of the contemptible pike—he must make up his mind to 
many 2 plunge, waist deep or deeper, in the stream, if he have the luck 
not to flounder over the slippery. stones and get carried off altogether 
by : current running like a mill sluice down into the next deep swirling 

ool. : 
The Highland ornaments displayed are few, but in correct tuste and 
of the orthodox old fashion. The principle of the ancient brooch, used 
either as an ornament or for fastening the drapery of the plaid, is a very 
simple one. A number of silver spokes springing more or less up from a 
circular rim, support a cairn gorm pebble in the centre, 
set of small pins rise from the clreumference of the ornament, each topped 
by a small cairn gorm, arranged like moons around the centre stone. The 
cai germ is indeed the national precious, or, at all events, ornamental, 
stone of Scotland: specimens are not uncommon of as bright a sparkle 
and ag pure a crystalline splendour as are to be found in emeralds. The 
search amongst the wildest Grampian hills for these beautiful rock 
crystals, has lately, we learn, been proseouted with uacomimon enterprise 
and perseverance, and a deposit of splintered and disintegrated rock has 
been discovered, in which abundant pebbles have been found, formed in 
six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids, extending from one 
inch to six or eight in length. Some of these lumps have weighed as 
much az 10 Jb., and they have been discovered of seyeral colours. 
Mr. Macdougall has furnished his stall with some remarkable specimens, 
of a dark port wine hue, fully six inches in length, and we should think 
double as many in circumference. The pyramidal tops have been 
wrought, and exhibit a lustrous polish. These stones, we believe, are part 
of the produce of the labours of « party of upwards of forty people, who 
last year proceeded from various parts of the Highlandsin a regular 
caravan to the remote district in which the mineral wealth lies thickest, 
pitched their tents or ereeted bothies on the heath, and after a search 
extending over several weeks returned to their homes loaded with the 
rough crystals of the hills. The remaining accoutrements of the High- 
land dress are shewn in specimens of the dirk, to be worn by the side ; 
the skean diu, or “ black knife,” frequently carried in the garter; the 
naked blade resting against the leg, and which was used by the Highland 
sportsmen to cut the throat of the wounded deer, and afterwards, in all 
probability, to carve and help the smoking haunch; the powder- 
horn, generally set jauntily off with cairn gorm and silver mount- 
ings, and hung by a silver.chain, although we suspect that in most of 
these little matters;.9 emii -spinit of small dandyism has encroached 
upon the veritable simplicity of the garb of old Gael. A whiskey flask 
was seldom, however, left out of the list of the mountaineer’s equipments. 
‘We perceive that the present fashion of disposing of the mountain dew 
for a day’s trudge among the hills, if to place it ina miniature barrel, 


“yery much 


and that, the different colours 
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‘ike that carried by Continental vidanditres, and certainly, 
to our minds, neither elegant nor likely to. be convenient. The spi a 
however, thus proyided for, you imbibe it by means of the quaigh, or 
wooden drinking-cup, a handy little vessel, neatly scooped out of a block 
of hard wood, and sometimes carved with taste and ingenuity round the 
rim, The quaighis occasionally made very ornamental, and we have 
geen them with very large and brilliant cairn gorms let in at the bottom. 
The contents of an ordinary sized quaigh must be equal to at least two 
wine-glasses and a half; but hardy and strong-headed Donald will fill 
it to the brim with whiskey, perhaps 11 over proof, and turn it coolly 
over without @ muscle wincing or 2 pulse beating the faster for the ex- 
ploit. In some of the more unfrequented parts of the country about 
the Highland line, where these wooden implements of festivity have 
found their way without bringing their Gaelic names along with them, 
we have heard a quaigh called a ¢ass, the word being one of many hun- 
dreds of corrupted French expressions, which still live in old-fashioned 
neighbourhoods, to demonstrate the ancient social as well as political 
alliance of Scotland and France against our “auld enemies of Eng- 
land.” 

‘Above the stall, and forming a central top ornament, is a magnificent 
red deer’s head, with no legs than fourteen tynes or branches to his horns 
—an wicommon quantity, a “stag of ten” being generally reckoned to 
have a very liberal allowance of antlers. Beneath this is ranged 9 curi- 
ous collection, of very coarsely woven and peculiarly tinted stuffs, more or 
less connected in purpose with the monarch of the waste, and being, in- 
decd, cloth expressly intended for the use of the deer-stalker, and dyed 
go. aa to resemble the miost common patches of hue which prevail upon 
the dun {mountain-side, Englishmen who form their notion of deer 
from the delicate little creatures, no bigger than goats, bat as graceful 
as Italian greyhounds, which gambol upen the smooth shaven turf 
aud the woodland vistas of our parks, have little ~idea of 
the fierce, powerful, majestic, and thoroughly savage animal known 
fas the red deer. It is but seldom that the ordinary traveller in the 
Highlands gets a glimpse of him, He must be sought for in his own 
hautits—in the wildest, most rugged, and inaccessible recesses of the 
hills—and hia vigilance must be evaded by the most careful and ex- 
perienced manceuyering. ‘The red deer has an eye like an eagle’s, and a 
nose like a bloodhound’s, or even more delicate still, as a human being 
passing him to windward 2 mile off, communicates a subtle taint to the 
keen air, which his moist and quivering nostrils—a perfect ball of acute 
nerves—catch ina moment, and which is almost certain to produce a 
rapid flight, the animal running perhaps a dozen of miles ere it couches 
down again into the heather and fern. At some seasons, how- 
eyer, the red deer shows no such timidity or instinctive desire 
to tuke refuge in flight. Unwary wanderers in the hills have been 
suddenly startled at finding themselves confronted in a moment 
with a magnificent stag, who, emerging from his cover, stands, 
all save his gleaming eyes and dilated nostrils, as rigid as a@ stag of 
bronze, ng in grim silence upon the profaners of his temple of the 
wilderness. Occasionally we have heard of large herds of deer, the 
hinds led by their magnificently antlered lords and masters, surrounding 
the astonished wayfurer, and after gazing for an uncomfortable number 
of very long minutes at the intruder as if giving him to understand, by 
the silence and solemnity of the ceremony, the dreadful sacrilege of 
which he had been guilty in penetrating their enchanted domains—in 
an instant, upon a toss of the head of the ancient leader of the herd, 
leaping round, and in a moment disappearing in_the cover of the sur- 
rounding copse. The reader can conceive the difference between these 
thoroughly wild creatures of the wilderness, as perfectly savage in their 
nature, as when the boar and the Caledonian bull were their compeers in 
the waste, and the half-tamed roe, which form picturesque groups in En- 
glish parks, or the carted stag—Nelson or Billy—which is turned out of a 
wagon and chased like a hare across stubble and clover fields, All other 
game muy be shot, but the red deer must be stalked, You walk coolly 
over the stubbles or over the heath, and bid the luncheon be ready by 
onefo'clock, under such a tree or at the side of such a spring, and 
there] you empty your bag and count the partridges or grouse, 
as the case may be. Not so with the red deer; you start rifle 
in hand and telescope slung across your back, upon an indeterminate ex~ 


pedition, perhaps of days; you walk as many miles over moss and moor, ” 


up vast sloping mountain sides, or down wild and rugged mountain ra- 
vines, as would suflice for many a tolerable pedestrian in the south over 
a turnpike-road; you examine, hour after hour, with the glass the 
great dun slope of the opposite side of the glen. ‘Then, perhaps you 
have to make half-a-score miles circuit to “ wind” the game, or to get to 
a ford in 2 deep river or a ferry over a narrow loch. Then, approaching 
the slumbering herd, perhaps, you have to crawl a mile or so upon all 
fours, painfully dragging your rifle with you, and hardly daring to 
breathe, far less to speak; or you have to wade, waist-deep, double the 
distance down some roaring stream, or up it, which is worse; and, after 
may chance, after fifteen good hours’ work of walking, running, 
climbing, creeping, crawling, and wadeing, that some unexplained alarm 
is taken, and that, in thorough anguish of heart, you see the coveted 
antlers still beyond rifle reach, moving gaily off above the cover. No 
help for it—dash yourself down among the heather, execrate the whole 
race of stags, deers, roes, hinds, and does, but bid Donald prepare the 
“ praxy” and the kebbuck ; unsling your flask or little “ anker” of moun- 
tain dew; make your supper (it will be sure to be a good one) ; speculate 
with the faithful gillie about the likely whereabouts of the herd to- 
morrow, and tien, rolling yourself from head to foot in as many folds of 
the tartan plaid as the web will admit of, fix your eyes for a space upon 
the dark mountain tops cutting rounded or peaked slices out of the clear 
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means of a hand-loom of the oldest fashion; the entire work, ae 
done in the hills, from the production of the and by the 3 Of © 
the hills. The cloth thus produced is well worthy of attention, from its” 
stoutness, elasticity, evenness of fabric, and honesty of manufacture, 
You certainly might be looked at askance were you to sport the stuif in 
Regent-street or the Boulevards; but for the hill, the loch, and the moor, 
it is the beau ideal of apparel. The is shewn. of several colours, 
each produced by a native dye: some of th shave beenlongknown in. 
the Highlands; others are new, particul from a species of moss — 
locally called “ crotach,” and the colourin, er extracted from deer’s- 
foot, one of the most beautiful herbs of y 

garments, the sportsman has the best cliance of escaping the vigilant 
eye of the reddeer, which may range overthe hill-side without bein, able 
to separate him from the heather or the lichen in whieh he may belying. . 
The cloth is, of course, excellent for sporting and country purposes in, 
general, as well as for deer-stalking ; and ay such we would be glad to 
see its use made a fashion by English sportsmen on their annual visit 
to the moors. Hand-loom weaving of coarse stuff is certainly not a-yery~ 
exalted or economically profitable industry for a country. “But, at all 
events, it is better than no industry at all; and it may be very well ¢om- 
bined with the small agricultural operations to whieh the greater num- 
ber of the weavers devote a portion of their time. We shall rejoice, then, 
to hear that, tie manufacture of home-made sporting stuffs flourishes in 
the North, convinced that it will bring along with it useful aabits of in- 
dustry, of course accompanied by the produce of industry to many a 
humble Highland home. Mr, Macdougall has been attempting, not 
only to get up new native dyes, but new native materials 
for cloths. He exhibits two stuffs which are great curiosities 
in their way. One is a cloth made. out of the down of the 
bog cotton, and the other a fabric manufactured from the fur of the 
white or alpine hare. Both of these products, however, may be con- 
sidered of u fancy nature, as it is out of the question that the raw 
material should ever be supplied im sufficient abundance to make its 
spinning and weaving a regular means of employment. Knitting is 
another species of textile industry, which is being extensively introduced 
in the North by the proprietor of the Highland stall, and also, we believe, 
by Mrs. Mackenzie, of Gairloch, who takes measures for thé transmission 
of the domestic labours with the knitting-needle of the people over a 
vast district of the north-westerly coast to Glasgow, where the stuff, 
admirably warm, fleecy, and honestly made, command good prices. -Mry 
Macdougall has 600 or 700 women employed in the production ofsim‘lar 
articles, and copious specimens are exhibited in his stall. The fleecy 
hosiery of the Shetland Islands, entirely wrought by the hand, has long 
enjoyed a very well-merited pre-eminence, and is known as an artiele of 
commerce. The manufacture now appears likely to spread to the main- 
land, and the knitting-needle, in company with the hand-loom, will, no 
doubt, be found capable of materially increasing the scanty comforts of 
many a smoky bothy. One very rough piece of woollen is stated to be 
from St. Kilda, the furthest from the shore of the British subsidiary isles, 
and to have been worked in arude machine constructed in the island; 
and some mits and warm gloves are shown, which have also come from 
that hyperborean locality. 

Altogether, then, the Highland stall is, to a great extent, satisfactory, 
It presents us with favourable specimens of certain infant local industries, 
and affords samples not only of new materials of textile manufacta ‘ 
but of new ways of combining and colouring them. We could have 
wished for a collection of Highland agricultural and fishing implements, 
and of specimens of the ordinary furniture of the bothies, to show the 
low and degraded condition in which, as regards physical comfort, the 
people are living; but, in the absence throughout the North of that pub- 
lic spirit which, in other districts of the island, is so strong, we can only 
so far congratulate ourselves, that 2 single individual has come forward 
to exhibit at least one phase of the industrial Highlands, composed, 
indeed, almost wholly of infant efforts at production—but which ae 
so excellent of their kind, and so promising for the future, that we 
canonly hope that an extensive and extending demand will. reward the 
efforts of the promoter and the labours of these workpeople ofthe fa: 
north in their new and experimental career. ie 

Since the foregoing was written, the following memorandum has 
been published. It is a good step in the right direction :—“ An order has 
lately been issued by the military authorities, that the 42d, 78th, 79th, 
92d, and 93d Highland regiments, which wear the kilt, are in fature to 
wear the Glengarry bonnet instead of the forage cap hitherto worm; but 
the 71st, 72d, and 74th Highland regiments, which wear the trew, or 
trowsers, are to continue to use the old pattern foragecap.” __. ¥ 
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STAFFEL'S CALCULATING MACHINE. 
In the Russian Court, modestly secluded, amidst the glitter of mala- 
chite doors and vases, jewellery and silver, there is one work, the pro- 
éuce of high intelligence, and intended to assist in certain intellectual 
labours, This solitary tribute of mind to minds comes not from Peters- 
burg, nor Mexico, nor from Siberia, nor the Ural Mountains; but from 
Poland. We refer te Staffel’s Caleulating Machine, No. 148 in the 
Catalogue. : (a6 ieee 
The inventor of this machine, Mr. Israel Abraham Staffel, a native of 
‘Warsaw, was early in life apprenticed to a watchmaker. In applying 
himself to his trade as an avocation that eure gain him his livelihood, 


olay ving been made souinied with this Impovtantavention, 
sent for the inyentor to produce his machine at the viceregal court, and 
‘having by oceular demonstration convinced himself of the importance of 
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the invention, enabled Mr, Staffel to present his machine at) the Impe- |; 
rial Academy of St, Petersburg, who reported in its favour. Under the 
same high patronage he was afterwards to the Emperor, who |, 
‘was 80 gratified with his invention that. he ordered a sum of 1500 silver 
roubles to be paid to him as-a gratification, out of his private purse, - 
We subjoin 2 translation of the Report of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, upon this invention being referred to them as aboye stated. 
“The Academy pista tee ‘Siominsky, of Byalostok, ‘presented to it 
last “a calculating : “upon a new and curious system asito the 
theory of numbers. ‘The Academy did not hesitate to evince. its approbation of 
the,inyention by awarding to the inventor half the Demidoff prize. Notwith- | 
which, it must be confessed, that, however ingenious Mr, Slomiasky’s 
ig apparatus may be, as far as regards theory, there still remains much 
to be desired relative to iis practical application. Thus, for example, in muiti- 


plication it only furnishes the product in simple units, and the addition of | 
partial eae? remains to be made im the usual manner, or by means of 


er instrument. 

«The new machine that Mr, Staffel has just presented to the Academy is not 
subject to this inconvenience. The four elemen rules of arithmetic, besides 
the extraction of the square (root, are perfectly effected, and with remarkable 
simplicity. ‘ 

Mr. Staffel’s machine is not grounded, as that of Mr. Slominsky, upon any 
particular principle of numbers relative to multiplication, but entirely founded 
on different mechanical processes, the conception, action, and precision of which, 

regard to their execution, sufficiently testify to the talents of Mr. Staffel. 

“The inventor has displayed the whole of the machinery before us, in order 
to enable us to judge correctly in what manner the different mechanical move- 
ments are combined. These com} appear to us as simple as they are. | 
ingenious. We, at the same time, convinced ourselves that the machine in 
question has the great advantage of being formed of very many simple pieces, 
which perfectly dovetail with each other, and which might be perfected more 
advantageously ev masse by means of a machine than by the hand of a workman. 
Consequently, the price of Mr. Staffel’s machine would decrease as the demand 
for it increased ; but this price would be still too high for the generality of per- 
sons, if only a smali number of the machine showid be required. y 

‘We need not enter into any detail relative to the description of the arith- 
metical machine of Mr. S., as the inventor himself has shown us a detailed 
account of itin the Russian and Polish languages. Mr. S. has also exhibited 
before the Commigsioners a small mechanical machine to execute the two first, 
arithmetical ruies in fractions, haying for their denominators the numbers 10, 
12,and 15, A machine may be constructed for all other denominators. The 
idea of the apparatus is yery ingenious for practical purposes, and may also be 
examined (elle pourrait aussi se présenter). 

“Jn conclusion, the judges think, that, in all its relations, the arithmetical 
machine of Mr. Staffel merits the praise and approbation of the Academy, and 
that it will be found very useful when long and difficult calculations, and 
principally when multiplications and divisions, ought to be made with rapidity 
and precision. They also think that it will be but right torecommend Mr, 
Staffel to\the partienlar notice and favour of his Excellency the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

(Signed) 


“V7. BONNIAKOWSEY, 
“— Jacont.”” 


Without perplexing the reader with varieties of mechanical details, 
we will now give a yery general description of this interesting and im- 
portant machine. 

The machine is of the size of an ordinary toilet; the mechanism is 
18 inches by 9, and about 4 inches high, The external mechanism re- 
presents three rows of ciphers. The first and upper row, containing 13 
ciphers, is immoveable; the second and third, containing 7 ciphers 
each, are movable. To the right is a semicircular ring, containing the 
words Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and &xtraction. 
Underneath is a hand, which serves as a regulator for the operation, 
pointing «d libitum to either of the four rules or the square root, which— 
ever isto be worked. The advantages which this machine has above 
others are as follows :— 

1. That the four rules and the square root, with fractions, can be 
worked by means of a curved handle (which in itself is a piece of 
mechanism), showing the varions sums alternately, without being obliged 
to note down any auxiliary figure, asis the case with all other culcu- 
lating machines. ' 3 

2. That all compound rules, as the rule, of three, of five, &c., can be 
worked simply by transposition of the regulator, without shifting any of 
the figures. 

5. That, if by subtraction a larger number is subtracted from a 
smaller, the sound of a bell is heard, indicating the false proceeding ; 
and when turning the handle a negative number shews itself in the upper 
row, where, instead of the 13 ciphers, the figure 9 will appear in their 
place, and which, added to the number given, will. prove the inverted 
position of the number. The bell will also be heard if, by division, the 
handle isturned once too many. A retractive move of the handle will 
then retrieve the error. 

4, That the entire mechanism is of a simple construction, the parts 
acting without springs, its correctness and accuracy secured, and the 
efficiency of the mechanism guaranteed. 

Mr, Staffel exhibits, likewise, an apparatus for assaying precious 
metals and ascertaining their alloy, without subjecting them to a solution 
by fire or any chemical process. He has invented also a calculating 
machine for working fractions; and the simplicity of its construction 
and the correctness of its results must astonish every beholder, 
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HARDWARE:—STEEL PENS. 


On the south side of the English Nave, nearly opposite the statue of 
Shakspeare, and under the head of “ Hardware,” the visitor to the Ex- 
hibition will find some handsome-looking and elaborately-arranged 
cases, devoted to steel pens. Readers—shall we add writers, and even 
writers who write with steel—are not, generally, aware of the extent or 
the importance of the manufacture which supplies them with these in- 
valuable little implements. We propose, before indicating the principal 
contents of the cases to which we refer (and of some similar ones in a. 
remote part of the Building) to give a few details upon the subject of 
the steel-pen manufacture. . 

We are, unluckily, old enough to remember the time when the steel 
pen was by no means a, respected article. Elegant dealers in stationery 
did not sell it at all. You might see the mean-looking, sordid, black 
bits of split,pipe in dusty brown chip boxes in the windows of the 
vendors of single quill pens, “ penn’orths of ink,” and red wafers; and we 
haye in our younger days bought a similar article at an ironmonger’s, the 
grimy drawer into which the pens were huddled containing one com- 
pertment for them, and one for gimlets. And what abominable things 
the old black pens were! how they cut into the paper; how they splut- 
tered; and how more frequently they refused to write at all; and we 
took 2 file, or some such gentle appliance, to.soften their ndture, and so 
finisted them outright! And yet, villanous as they were, how people 


housed them, A pen was a pen, even thou would not do one of a 
pen’s duties. Ifwas an iron fact, people did not like to throw it away. 
So, when utterly condemned (having caused, during the helpless attempts 


{oe i le language tha erm ors of the 
‘never pointed pencils” of our own day), its owner would lay it away with 
scores of other similar condamnés in the inkstand drawer, ete after 
a time, it was sure to be again brought out for the torment and aggra- 
vation of some succeeding writer. There was certainly a superstition 
against destroying the worthless article. And, at the time we speak of, 
how few people cared to use the steel pen. 1¢ poor bonght it, 
end it gradually grew into use for commercial purposes among the 
inferior tradesmen. But the writing master loftily scorned it; and our 
own, we remember, declared that “ it was expressly calculated to de- 
stroy all ease of wrist.” The veteran clerks in old houses would as scon 
have thought of deseerating their employers’ books with a skewer; and - 
as for an aristocratic merchgnt laying aside goodly white, big-bar- 
relled quill, for that mean, skimping, black tube—the idea was absurd ! 
Not that there was not an exceptional manufacture, either at the 
time we ee oe shortly afterwards. ‘The black pen was a plebeian’ 
affair, and, what was worse, was so impracticable. Butthere wasa variety 
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hic way, as, no doubt, its cheaper guecessors are doing for thou- 


sands of grateful 


Time went on, and the metallic pen rose in the world, Elegant sta- | 


tioners began to sellit—apologetically, perhaps, at first, and hesitatingly : 
“We are forced to keep them, ma'am, for some parties ask for them; 
but I would Haaren Ate this box of quills ””—twelve nice yellow pens 
for three shillings, including a view of the Payilion at Brighton on. the 
lid of the box. Then the elegant stationer began to sell the steel with- 
out an apology ; nay, instead of coinciding with you in_ objections, 
actually adyocated the article, and conyinced you of its excellence by 
stating that Lady Fitzcholmondeley took some only yesterday. The pens 
began to be sorted ; the days of the drawer of pens and gimlets were over; 
hard pens were set apart for strong wrists, and flexible ones for fine 
writing. The card system came up; and the. pens, fastened up like 
crows over a barn door, hung in goodly rows, blazoned around with 
flourishes, Next they began to have names, and this was a great atep 
to their social distinction. We had Magnum Bonums and Kalographicons, 
and Styloptimons and Curreatecalamos, and all sorts of heathenishly 
baptized marvels. Meanwhile the manufacture itself was improving 
enormously ; pens were being made better and better, and being sold 
cheaper and cheaper every day: and whereas, says a writer upon the 
subject, “ about the year 1820 and 1821, the first gross of three slit pens 
was sold wholesale as the rate of £7 4s. the gross; the cheapest pens are 
now sold as low at twopence the gross, and the price rises with the 
elasticity and finish of the pen up to 3s. 6d. and 5s, per gross.” 

With this slight sketch of the history of the steel pen, we propose 
to our readers to accompany us to the stand to which we referred 
at the outset of this paper. Immediately on entering from, the 
Aisle, we are confronted by cases (Cat, p. 116, No. 324), the property 
of Mr. J. Gillott, inventors and manufacturers. This is the gentle- 
man of whom we have spoken as the great originator of all kinds 
of improvements in the steel pen, and who, nevertheless, considers the 
manufacture to be yet in its infancy, The case before us is completely 
traversed by a giant pen, in uncoloured steel, a good yard long. This is 
quite a titanic article, such a one as Prometheus might have used, had 
he condescended to petition Jupiter from the Indian Caucasus, In con- 
trast, there lies beside the case, fastened by a fantastic-looking chain of 
coloured pens, a little frame, in which, under glass, are 15,840 pens, 
weighing one ounce. If the fairies ever take to writing “ Lives of the 
Queens of Fairy-land,” they know where to come for the implements, 
The large case itself contains a countless variety of pens, of every form, 
and size, and colour. Some of them are plain and business-like, others 
seem of the most fragile and cobwebby description. One set are 
so stamped out, that the body of the pen is little more than a 
piece of net-work; and, although, no doubt, it is stronger than it looks, 
the article was, we suppose, struck to show the delicacy of working 
power possessed by the punch. Others of these pens bear the heads of 
her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Duke of Wellington; and this re- 
minds us of a circumstance mentioned by the correspondent of the 
journal to which we have had so frequent occasion torefer. Our Con- 
tinental neighbours, he informs us, make steel pens subservient to poli- 
tieal purposes, not simply in their uses, as other people might do, but in 
their pattern, The ultra-republican dealers order pens to be decorated with 
the head of the goddess Liberty, with the Phrygian cap, or with the words 
République Francais. The Bonapartists order pens with the head of Louis 
Napoleon; while the Legitimists strive to render the countenance of the 
Count de Chambord familiar to the public by the same means. The Italian 
Tepublicans also endeavour to keep up the anti-Papal enthusiasm, and 
the spirit of Carbonarism, by the like means. This is certainly a new 
union between Captain Sword and Captain Pen, and one which was 
certainly impracticable before the steel pen was inyented, for we suppose 
that none of the enthusiastic partizans the above writer mentions would 
care to enamel his idol in the pen feather of a goose. Looking on 
through Mr. Gillott’s collection of steel work, we find some exceedingly 
beautiful specimens of colouring, and some pens ornamented in every 
way, some with splendid spots, others studded with raised adornments 
like jewels, and some very tastefully embellished with flowers. Of 
course all this is the mere fancy-work of the manufacture, and it is very 
pretty to look at; and, unlike mauy exertions of “ pretty taste,” the 
manufacture has earned a right to indulge in it. Mr. Gillott puts a case 
here which pleases everybody’s eye with its variety of form and colour: 
let everybody who looks at it regard it as a memorial, that the same 
machinery which produces these apparent toys, produces a gross of pens 
for twopence, and a gross of pens as admirable, if not as elegant, as 
anything here, for five shillings. The case is, however, not filled merely 
with ornamental pens: we observe representations of every variety of 
the practically useful article; and,in short, the whole history of the 
eee is told out under that glass to an eye that chooses to 
r it. 

The neighbouring case (325), exhibited by Messrs, Wiley and Co., is 
scarcely within the limits of our examination, as it contains metallic 
pens of other materials than steel. But, inasmuch as we learn that the 
successful manufacture of a silver pen led the most eminent steel pen 
manufacturer in Birmingham to essay the productions now so famous, 
we think the silver, gold, and other expensive pens in this case (some of 
which are tipped with iridium and osmium, the hardest of known 
metals) entitled, as a sort of tribute of filial gratitude, to mention here. 
Some of them are beautifully mounted, and are excellently adapted for 
presents. » 

The names upon the third case (326), those of Messrs. Hinckes, Wells, 
and Co., of Birmingham, are quite as well known in connexion with the 
steel pen manufacture, as that of Mr. Gillott. The attention of these gen- 
tlemen (like that of Mr. Gillott) to the comfort and morals of the great 
mass of workpeople under them, is most exemplary. There appears to 
exist between the employerand the employed that cordiality which itis so 
desirable to see ; there is no ostentation of patronage on one side, no affec- 
tation of familiarity on the other, but there is that sound mutual feeling 
which arisesfrom mutualrespect andregard. The display made by thisfirm 
contains, in addition to a variety of pens of every description, useful and 
ornamental, the steel in its flat form and in subsequent conditions, so as 
to elucidate the processes of which we haye attempted to give an idea; 
and as one of the curiosities of the manufacture, we find a series of nut- 
shells,in each of which is deposited an incredible number of infinitesimal 
pens of great finish, which it requires the aid of a microscope properly to 
appreciate. 

Messrs._Kell (327) exhibit a great variety of-steel pens of all sizes, 
showing their forms and qualities, with, improyements understood to 
emanate from the house in question ; and Mr. Mitchell (328) has an ex- 
tensive assortment. of pens, black,.gold, silver, blu¢, and brown in colour, 
come with large barrels and some without barrels. 

Messrs. Myers (338) have a very gay case, In which we find 
pens illustrating our previous remarks. One set has the figure 
of her Majesty fora body, another bears that of Napoleon. Among 
the inyentions in this case connected with steel pens are feather holders, 
which consist of a handsome quill, into the barrel of which is 
inserted a small brass holder to receive the pen, so that, in 
theory, the flexibility and pleasant grasp of the quill are com- 
bined with the sterner virtues of the steel. We have some re- 
collection of having seen and purchased a contrivance of this kind. 

We are unaware whether it was that of Messrs. Myers or not, but, be 
‘that as it may, we did not find the instrument very agreeable. For, the 
truth must out, we agree with Mr. Gillott in thinking that the art is yet 
| in its infancy. The steel pens have unnumbered good qualities, and we 
haye borne ample testimony to their social and other merits; but we 
haye never seen a steel or other metallic pen yet, which, with all our de- 
termination to believe in it, really attained the flexibility of the quill. 
There is always a stiffness and a reluctance somewhere, which mani- 
fests itself some time or another. The iron nature will break out. No 
doubt, some day, we shall be presented with a pen whieh rivals our 
grey goose-quill in ease of working, but we have not as yet discovered 
sueh an article. Meantime, such a machine as that im Messrs, Myers’ 
case, israther against our taking kindly to the steel. It deludes us 
into the idea that we hold 2 quill pen; and it is not until the steel refuses 
to yiéld to some Of our scribbling vagaries, and wonders, in its Birming- 
ham way, why we cannot write on in business-like fashion, making the 
last capital like the one before it, and finishing off a polysyllable with 
properly formed letters instead of a dash, that we find we have once 
inore cauglit a Tartar, We do not know that the exceeding beauty 
with which Messrs. Myers have finished some of these feather holders, 
putting the prettiest little medallions upon the feather itself, is 
eny palliation of the offence. We ought to add, that im this 
case are some pen-holders of the most elegant descrip. 
coloured) and 
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= Meters poimeap-mtsira, we should remark, that in 2 court at the back 
spartment there is framed a work, which seems to have been 
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ced there fo controvert our view of the flexibility of the Steel Pen, 
id, at all events, to prove that'it can do all that ‘can ‘properly be re- 
quired of any ‘pen in’ the ‘world’: ‘this “is a Iarge pen-and-ink drawing) 
executed with one Of Mr. Gillott’s pens, in which a\ sacred ‘subject is 
treated, and the Commandments, with a variety of other sériptural 
matter, are transcribed with exceeding neattiess; and in every kind of 
small hand, large hand, and’ funcy hand, and all the texts wherewith 
old-fashioned writing ‘masters were ‘wont to embellish’ the ciphering- 
books of their pupils,” It is exectited very ably, but does not stagger 
our hypothesis, that, as yet,no metal pen will ‘submit ‘to a writer's 
caprices so unhesitatingly as a quill. 

For some réason or other, the remaitider of the steel pens are disdo» 
ciated from their companions, and “beckon us tO a more removed 
ground.”’ After a long search for the productions of ‘Mésdrs. Perry and 
others, who, in the Catalogue, are placed in the Hardware de- 
partment, we discovered them ‘up-stairs, in the North Gallery, 
near the cutlery. The alteration, of which some intimation 
ought to he affixed below, has been’ puzzling to many persons’ besides 
ourselves ; and, but for inquiries instituted by one of the yery intelligent 
police officers in the Building, we should not have found the remaining 
articles at all. Messrs, Perry’s stind (687), when we did discover it, we 
found to contain a great number of capital-ldoking' pens, to suit all 
hands; and donbtless many of them are the much-improved descendants 
of those for which, in 1831-32, we were glad to pay sixpence each. The 
pens are surrounded, appropriately, by bulwarks of inkstands, of the 
multifarious forms which Mr. Perry has been so long delighting to 
create. y: 

Messrs, Knight, of Hastelieap (689, 694), have also a goodly collection 4 
among them is a pen to which the name of Mr, Paxton has been 
giyen-; and, if we dared trust tonames in these days, we should be tempted 
to order it, in the hope of finding it the very beau ideal of facility and 
rapidity. 

Messrs. Wyndle and Blyth, the Walsall manufacturers (668), 
exhibit some “ compensating” steel pens among their different inven- 
tions: if we understand the word aright, it implies, at least, an endea- 
your to obtain an incessant flexibility—the one thing needful in these 
most useful implements. 

We have now, we believe, glanced at all the principal features of the 
steel-pen manufacture, and have accompanied our readers to the stalls at 
the Exhibition where the manufacture is illustrated. ‘Those who had 
not previously been aware of the importance of this department of our 
national industry, will not have found our details unacceptable. We 
can hardly bring our remarks to a more appropriate close than by 
citing the language of a writer in the Morning Chronicle, in re- 
ference to the social condition of those who are engaged in the ma- 
nufacture, He says: “ Upon the whole, the manufacture of steel pens 
is exceedingly well conducted. The labour is not hard; it is much bet- 
ter paid than the labour of women generally. Children are not em- 
ployed in it at too éarly'an age. There is no snb-employing: dll the 
workpeople are directly responsible to the manufacturers; and the work 
is not unwholesome. The workshops are light, clean, and well venti- 
lated, and the principal employers are men who seem to understand 
thoroughly the duties which they owe to those dependent upon them for 
subsistence, and not to be contented with merely paying them their 
Wages and taking no further interest in them. The mannfacture is 
already large, and is daily increasing. The only subject of regret in 
connexion with it seems to be, that, out of so many hundreds of women 
employed in making the pens which all the civilized nations of the world 
use in recording their thoughts and their wishes, their business and their 
affections, so very few can make use of them. They can make pens by 
myriads, but they cannot write their own names. At every steel pen 
factory at which I inquired, the number of girls and women who could 
read was considerable, but the number of those who could write was 
very small.” 

This statement may remind readers of English classics of a poetical 
passage referring to certain other labourers in metals, whose workman- 
ship was spitefully hinted at, by quotation of the following lines, in pre- 
sence of a large company, in order to mortify a beautifal great-grand- 
mother (perhaps) of ours, or of some of our readers. The lady’s shape 
seemed too perfect to be natural, and her envious rivals sneered. The 
lover of one of them—we hope he was “winged,” at least, behind 
Montague House, next morning—pointedly recited the verses, which, 
mutatis mutandis, might apply to the poor, ignorant steel-penmakers :-— 
The Mulcibers, who in the Minories sweat, 

And iron bars on solid anvils beat, 
Deformed, themselves, yet forge those stays of steel, 
That arm Aurélia with the shape to kill. 


8. B. 


LADY'S DRESSING-CASE. BY W. LEUCHARS. 
This isa very admirable example of the extreme finish with which 
desks and dressing-cases, and other articles of boudoir luxury, are pro- 
duced in this country, and in which, without a doubt, we stand un- 


rivalled. This is a lady’s dressing-case of walnut-wood, the exterior 
mounted in the Medizyal style, in pierced solid silver, enriched with gilt 
knobs and pins, and relieved with cannel coal, which has almost the hard- 
ness and polish of jet. The interior is fitted up with great magnificence 
and completeness, the bottles for perfumery, &c., being richly cut, with 
massive chased silver tops, parcel gilt, the ivory brushes covered with 
ornamention, and rendered complete for use by a swing glass, of new 
pattern, in a silyer frame. 


CARVED ESCRITOIRE, AND TABLE, FROM SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss department contains seyeral specimens of wood carving, in 
dceorative furniture and otherwise, which are interesting for the great 
amount of executive skill displayed upon them, and for the truthful 
homeliness of the subjects represented in them. They are, indeed, for 
the most part, sculptured bucolits, exhibiting the pastoral life of happy 
Switzerland, in all its various phases; whilst a few illustrate other 
points of nationality—as the costumes of the twenty-two cantons, still 
kept remarkably distinct amongst the rural population ; or some spot 
dear in the memories of Swiss-men, as the chapel of William Tell, at 
Altdorff. There is something very charming in the simple devotedness 
to a beloyed nationality thus evidenced by a brave, industrious, and pri- 
mitiye people, in their contributions to the world’s great and glittering 
fair, The eseritoire, by Wettli, of Berne, which oar Engraying repre- 
gents is in white wood, and intended for the use of a lady; and is so 
contrived that it can be used either in a sitting or a standing posture. 
The embellishments, as already stated, comprehend various passages in 
the industry, field sports, and amusements of alpine life. The general 
style of this piece of furniture, considered as such, is light, and by no 
means inelegant. The small table, by Schild, of Berne, is also ex- 
tremely pretty, and both are well suited for a lady’s boudoir in the re- 
tirement of a rural hour. 


KISSELL’S MECHANICAL INVALID CHAIR AND BED. 

In our Mustration of Kiesell’s invalid chair and bed, which is exhi- 
bited in the South-eastern Gallery, it is shown with the mattrass, 
bolster, and pillow in the progress of transformation from a chair to a 
bed, the main frame being constructed of three parts, which are con 
nected together by joints in such’ way that the whole is readily 
brought to a Jevél;when required, as shown by the dotted lines. The 
principal novelty, however, of the invention is the possibility of making 
a second bed for the patient under that on which heislying. This 
is effected by a frame, witli sacking, placed within the ornamented bed- 
stead, covered with a mattrass, and elevated, by a winch in connexion 
with arack and pinion motion inside, sufficiently high to enable the 
attendant to make a second beneath it: this done, the upper frame, 
with the mattrags, &c. on which the patient is lying is lowered towards 
the under bed, to which he is to be transferred, and the mattrass being 


| divided longitudinally, and cach division connected by bands with the 


side of the main central portion of the bedstead, the pins which connect 
the two sides of the divided mattrass are withdrawn, and the patient is 
delivered on to the lower bed, each side of the upper mattrass being of 
course removed by hand. 

As we, had the opportunity of seemg the whole process, » French 
boy haying consented to act as the patient, we are decidedly of opinion 
that no patient who might be subjected for twenty minutes to the noise, 
disturbance, and confusion on his removal from one bed to the other, 
would consent to be experimented on by a second trial. 


THE “BASSINETTE PLIANTE,” ne 

Registered by Cay and Son, 60, Gracechurch-street, City, and exhi-~ 
rae by hee ir Gass ‘No. 45, cheer a is an invention by which are 
‘combined an improved form facility of conveyance. .Anarch of 
\ some grace at the head, airy and lofty compared with the usual depressed 
forms, effectually raises the hangings above the infant's face; and, bya 
simple contrivance, this head, as well as the foot and sides, folk 
over the whole bedding, thus an oval basket, which, with its osier.. 
cover, measures but 12 inches in depth. r needy 

The hangings of the bassinette placed in the Exhibition are of elegant 


lace, made in the vicinity of Limerick; but these cradles may, of course, _ 
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BASSINETTE.—BY MESSRS, CAPPER AND SON. 


be obtained covered with more economical materials, and are #0 con- 
trived, that, without removing these less fragile hangings, the baasinette 
is transformed, in one minute, from an open, airy cradle, toa compact 


DIAGRAM OF BASSINETTE, 


package of no more than ene foot in thickness, and suitable for con- 
veniently placing in a carriage. It has been not inaptly termed the 
* Bassinette de Visite.” 


©HANDELIER. BY CORNELIUS AND CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


Although the exhibitors in the United States department chiefly dis- 
tinguish themselves for works of severe utility, and in these with very 
yemarkable success, there are not wanting amongst them some who have 
jevoted their talents to more decorative productions; and of these 
Messra. Cornelius and Co., of si pric tes are entitled to the first pair? = = 
Their chandeliers, candelabra, lamps, &c., exhibit great variety ani vi (=P) ¥ 
beauty of design, excellent quality as to the materials (brass lacquered), ~ - : 2OXC 
and admirable workmanship. 

‘The chandelier which we engrave measures 15 feet in height, by 6} 
in width. It contains fifteen Jights. The branches are composed of a 


CARVED ESCRITOIRE AND TABLE.—FROM SWITZERLAND.—(SBE PRECEDING PAGE.) 


succession of scrolls, from which hang bunches of fruit: the 
canopy is composed of flowers, intertwining in variegated 
forms the convolvulus and lily; and the body, though also 
richly ornamented, displays great lightness, a point which 
the designer has aimed at in all his works, and with great 


success, 
The lard lamps exhibited by the same firm display remark- 


&\ 


able richness of colour, and commendable beauty of form. 
‘They are so constructed as to convey a large quantity of 
oxygen to the combustion point, to the great improvement in 
the colour and brighfness of the light produced. They are 
said to be in general use in the United States. We uniler- 
stand that these exhibitors constantly employ 

operatives in the yarious branches of their busine: 


CHANDELIER,—BY CORNELIUS AND CO., OF NEW YORE, 
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INKSTAND. BY SLATER, 

This is an inkstand in dark wood, carved with various fanciful devices 
—an owl's head, snake, sea monster, &c., the general eflect of which is 
striking and handsome, 

SILVER CLARET JUG. BY DODD. 
A very elegant specimen of silver work, engraved and chased, 


INKSTAND.—BY SLATER, 


THE IRIS, devices, &c., it is attempted in every case to adopt ne Lon 
- glyphics descriptive of the subjects of the contents, or at east invo! ving 
Bon aro nay NOLEN 6 pun upon the name of the author. Miss Bennett’s “ Hints on Co- 


AND 60, Jour” is decorated with a painter’s palette, with colours. The Royal 
Cambridge Bible, of which the late King pulled the first proof 
before the heads of the University, is bound in morocco, and tooled 
with national emblems, the clasps being fermed of anchors and 
cables, in honour of the “ Sailor King.” Vernet’s “ Life of Napoleon” 


Ts an adaptation of the 
plan adopted in many 
offices of suspending 
against the front of the 
desk any paper requiring 
to be hastily copied in 
duplicate, In this form 
we have an instrument 
by means of which in- 
valids confined to a re- 
clining posture, the stu- 
dent of geography or lan- 
guages, the literary man 
(which includes all en- 
gaged in business), and 
the artist, may enjoy the 
power of reading in an 
easy position, and, if de- 
sirable, of glancing from 
one document to another, 
without moving the head. 


GROUP OF CHINA. 
BY ALCOCK AND CO. 


The ornamental china 
exhibited by Messrs. Al- 
cock and Co., of Burs- 
lem, comprises many very 
beautiful and original spe- 
cimens after designs by 
Alfred Crowquill, 8. W. 
Arnold, and San Giovan- 
ni. They consist of jugs 
and vases, of various 
forms, and other table 
ware, besides all sorts of 
fancy articles, as pen- 
holders, ring-holders, ash-~ 
trays, centre-pieces for 
I flowers, and fancy sta- 

pully ay au : gw, 10) tuettes. The vase with 
f /,pisbobsy || a 5 P flower ornaments, in the 
centre of our Engraving, 
is of very exquisite work- 
manship; remarkable for 
delicate accuracy of out-~ 
line and richness of co- 
lour. 


GROUP OF BOOKS. 
BY LEIGHTON. 


Messrs, Leighton’s fancy 
bindings have already 
been frequently alluded 
to, and have attracted 
much attention from 
those who are curious in 
the outsides of books. In 
the choice of materials, 


RED CORAL AND BRACELET.—BY PARAVAGNA AND CASELLA,—(SHE NEXT PAGE.) 


GROUP OF BOOKS—BY LEIGHTON, 


vorgs bound:in-tri-coloured moroceo, the edges diapered with becs.ascendin, 
aid: gleulsde-tia re versed, typifying the rise of Napoleon. aad the. fall o: 


, should the fact be overlool 
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the Bourbons, Bacon's Essays.” awe find,bound in, hog-skin, and so. 
forth: ‘Dhere are few of the. curiositics,of literature” which, donot, 
speak highly for the taste and good/sense,of those who. patronise them, 
and will, probably passiaway with other frivolities which live but, their 
little day.’ i 


CORAL ORNAMENTS, BY,PARAVAGNA, AND CASELLA. 


RU coral has) from time Immemorial, been used as an! ornamental 
qhsterial in jewellery in all parts of the world, in beads, brooches, drops; 
bracelets, charms, studs, and’ miny ‘faney contrivances, The price 
varies from 18. per oz, up to €5°and £20 per oz,’ The best colours are 
considered ‘a’ bright red or pale’ pink: the’ latter is’ most scarce, 
We must not confoind with’ this substance’ the coral reefs found 
by mariners, as they aré fiothing but a spongy white rock, 
Vaving Ho analogy whatever “with” the real red” coral. The 
fishery of ‘the real coral ia carried’ on in the Mediterranean Sea. 
‘The largest samples’ are taken ‘along’ the Barbary ‘const, but not the 
darkest colours. ‘Along the eoustiof Spain a considerable quantity is 
taken anuually, ofa deep réd colour, ‘but sometimes'rather wormy, 
The pink and déepest red, but in’ comparatively small branches, are 
taken {n the’ Straita of Bonifacio, between Corsica | and ‘Sardinia, 
The amount annually tuken varies’ from £100,000 tov£200,000, the 
principal stations for ‘the fishing smacks being La Torre del: Greco, 
hear Naples; Leghorn; and’ Santa Margherita, near’ Genoa. The 
total number of boats is’ about 200, and they stay about eix months 
on tie Voyage, etarting in ‘February, and returning’ in September, 
Coral ia found in branches varying from ‘one pennyweight to 20 or 30 
6z, in welght, and sometimes even more. Samples of this bulk are 'con- 
sidered great curiosities, and tire of proportionately high value, being 
very scar ‘The principal manufactories of coral ‘are at Genoa, 
Leghorn, ple, ahd Marseilles, in Barope; and in China, » This 
article is supposed to give employment to from 10,000 to 20,000 hands. 
‘The specimens which we engrave in our present sheet are from the 
establishment of Messrs. Paravagna and Casella, at Genoa, who/employ 
400 workmen, The principal object is a superb, and, for its size, almost 
unique branch of rough coral in its natural’ state. 


FLAX MANUFACTURES. 


Op late years there has existed in the public mind a decided tendency 
to return, in a great’ measure, to the use of linen as an article of 
clothing. The precarious nature of the supply of cotton, and the 
utter state of dependence in which our cottonmanufacturers areplaced, 
through the neglect and inertness of those who ought to have encouraged. 
the growth of the cotton plantiim our Bast: Indian<possessions, have led 
many thoughtful minds to the conclusion, that the best thing they could 
do, both for themselves and the ‘agriculturist, would be to encourage 
the growth and preparation of flax, especially in Ireland, as the uniformly 
moist character of the atmosphere is peculiarly favourable to'the full 
growth of the flax plant. Nor was the neglected and uncultivated con- 
ditionfof large tracts of that country overlooked in this question, inas- 
much 28 it wasfelt, that, could the system of flax culture be again fairly 
introduced, it would do much to supply the many deficiencies which at, 
present exist in the employment of the people, tend to render'them and 
the natural advantages of their country more useful, and raise them to 
a higher social scale. The efforts of the present Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland have been specially directed towards the encouragement of flax 
cultivation. Aided by the exertions of the Royal Plax Society of Belfast, 
and the private efforts of some of the more enterprising of the landlords 
in the south and west, a beginning has been made, which, political orre- 
ligious agitation permitting, will do much towards developing those re- 
sources in this department of agriculture which Ireland, above all other 
countries, posséssés In such abundance. Nor has the probable successful 
and profitable gtowth of flax been overlooked in Scotland and England ; 
and many cases could be quoted of the profitable results: arising from. 
experiments instituted by intelligent agricultarists. One great ob- 
jection, in England-at least, appears td be the exhausting character 
of the crop, rendering constant manuring requisite. This is the objection 
of the agrioulturist, and the only one which appears to beadvanced with 
any degree of truth, but then it is most important one. The manufac. 
turer, too, has his objection'to"the extensive introduction of flax, par 
ticularly in a cheap form, and as calculated to supersede the use of 
calico. The machinery uscd forscotton. spinning is of a totally different 
character from that used for spinning flax, and any very large introduction 
of the latter would inevitably tend to throw'the cotton machinery out of 
use. ‘To remedy this, M. Claussen’s methiod of preparing flax has been 
brought before the public. ‘This eet hee flax in such a manner as to 
render it like cotton, and, indeed, the inventor calls it “* flax cotton,” and 
in this state ft is capable of being spun into yarn by cotton machinery, 
retaining still its cool and anti-absorbent character as flax, The'con- 
flicting opinions we have heard from some-of, the most eminent:manu- 
facturers, not only of England but the Continent, as to:the merits of this 
invention, cause us to pause before giving any opinion of our own on the 
subject. That the fibre is reduced, and made into a woolly substance 
similar to cotton, and that it ie spun by cotton. machinery, 
and cloth, “ flax calico,” if we may use the term, made therefrom, is quite 
certain; but then its yalue, in an economic point of view, is another 
question, on which, a8 yet, manufacturers are by nO means agreed. One 
declared to us, that he should consider it just as wise and as economical 
for the chemist to convert gold into lead, as to work up flax on a large 
scale into a material like cotton, The'fact, however, remains, that, with - 
a sufficiently abundarit-supply of material, our cotton machinery may be 
used in the manufacture of flax. 

Under any circumstances, the increased use of linen is a fact of the 
greatest possible importance to, at least, one most important manufactu- 
ring community—that of Belfast and the province of, Ulster; and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that the display of the skill and industry, 
to say nothing of artistic talent, which the manufacturers of the North 
of Ireland have done themselves and their country the credit to make in 
‘the Great Exhibition, will havea lasting influence upon their future trade. 
Few persons believed that Irish'industry waseatried to such anleéxtent,even 
in, the north, ‘ag itis proved here to he, and féwer still that such beautiful, 
Brae of damasks ‘and cimbties were rhaniufactured in’ Treland. 

ain linens, of course, Lasie aca knew, were made’ in perfection ; nor 

‘ , that, in ‘consequence of the ‘successful: 
efforts of ‘the manufacturers of Belfast duritig the few past years, British, 


capital has begun to flow in that diteetion,  and'that during the last two 
Years several lai 
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In our early notices of the Exhibition, we glanced at thé productions’ 
of Mesers. J..Houlden. and Co., of Belfast, and gave some particulars of 
the.character,of their trade, and the employment afforded by it to the 
female population.of the north of Jreland in particular, and the whole 
country gencrally-, Qn exuinining, with care the productions displayed, 
it would.xequire mnotice of no ordinary length to enable us to Wo justice” 
to themapy,«xcellent articles here displayed ; and,to do this in the case 
|. of Messrs, Holden, and neglect those to be Lereafter named, would be a 
manifi st.injustice... In moat of the designs exhibited by this house, there 
is to:be observed.a distinct, application of the art to the'material, and 
the result isa congruity. of, parts, and a satisfactory result os a whole, 
even from the smallest and ppeanas cotter or cuff, up to the most clas 
horate robe. . Nor must the very beautiful examples exhibited by Messrs, 
J, and 8. Brown, of Bangor, county Down (2), be passed by without due! 
notice of the great excellence of the work and beauty of design displayed 
in thelady’s.and baby’s robe shown by them. “ Lord Dailérin's” prize 
robe, as it is called, is another example of great excellence of work and 
more than ayerage, beauty in design. It is manufactured and exhibited 
by Mr. Charles Pelling, Beliast (4), and designed by Matthew McKenzie, 
a student of the Belfast. School of Design, | Other exaimples of skill and 
industry are to, be found in the needlework scarf, culfs, and collars, 
executed and exhibited, by Miss Adams, of Strabane, Co. Tyrone (12). 
‘These are exceedingly well wrought, and are at once elegant ind taste- 


ful in appearance. 
PLAIN IRISH LINENS, 

Little need: be said on the qualities of the examples of this useful and 
beautiful article, sinee description as to these. points is impossible, We 
Have’ alteady spoken ofa certain reaction, in fayour of linen for under- 
clothing, even on the part of those who, formerly considered it less 
healthy wear than cotton, although, for appearance, the linen has always 
been held ja the highest estimation. It isa very unwise proceeding to 
decry one branch of industry for the sake of giving advantage to another, 
therefore we eannot for a moment entertain the question. as to which 
is really the best. It may, however, be stated, that the prejudice which 
exists in favour of cotton, both for cheapness and for health, is not, borne 
out by the facts. Mor instance, as regards cheapness ; though a linen shirt 
wt first may. cost-more than, a cotton one of asimilartexture, yet the pro- 
bubilities are, that the linen will wear out at least two of the,cotton, and 
always keep its colour much, better... Again, as regards health, linen is 
warm in winter and cool in summer, being a bad conductor of heat, 
‘These are great qualities highly, to be appreciated in clothing of all 
kinds. ‘The absorbent quality of cotton has been lauded in contradis- 
tinction to the non-absorbent quality of linen. It must be remembered, 
however, that the fabri¢ which absorbs also retains the perspiration, and 
that, unless constantly changed, the matter is agained returned to the sur- 
face of the skin,and,as checked perspiration, creates a species of ferment- 
ation which hasaserious effect upon the human system, Without proceeding 
any further with many remarkable, facts which might be quoted, having 
merely desired-to call attention to a popular fallacy as to. the superiority 
of cotton over linen for under-clothing,, we mow call attention to the 
very beautiful selection of linens of all qualities exhibited by Messrs. 
Sadler, Fenton, andCo., Belfast (18). ‘Chese are all of superior character, | 
according to quality, and are tastefully displayed, both individually and as 
a whole; nor should the specimens shown by Mr, Jonas Wilks, Watling- 
street, London(3), and Mr.Sadler, Ironmonger-lane, London (30), be passed 
‘by. Each is complete initself,and contains some excellent examples of this 
staple manufacture of the north of Ireland. Other English exhibitors in 
this department may as well be noticed now ; and the series of specimens of 
the various productions of Barnsley, in, Yorkshire, together with that of: 
Knaresborough, in which several contributors have exhibited each that 
which appearedjto him best suited to carry out a perfect exposition of the 
industry of the locality, without those endless duplicates of uninteresting: 
examplés which characterisesome expositions. The Barnsley display ¢on-~ 
sists chiefly/of linen diapers, huékabacks, towellings, ticks, ducks, and 
drabbets, in short, the useful domestic articles of textile manufacture, 
which, whilst presenting very few points of interest to the general 
visitor, are ofthe highest importance to the domestic comfort of the peo- 
ple and commeréial pr ity of the country. It is only justice to those 
who have exerted theriselyes to make this display, to record their names, 
without attempting to distinguish their productions amongst the great 
variety shown, Mr, J. Canter, Messrs. Carter Brothers, Mr. H.. Fletcher,’ 
Messrs... T, Hattersley, Parkinson, and Qo Messrs. Haxworth and Gaw-' 
ley, Messrs. Jackson and Mathewman, and Messrs, Pigott and Newton, 
all of Barnsley. Messrs. Chas. ‘Tee and Son also make a very excellent ex- 
position of fancy linen yestings, mixed and plain, of a very tasteful 
character. The display of Messrs. John Wilford and Sons, of Brompton, 
Northallerton, was briefly alluded to in our early notices ; but no men- 
tion was made of the example of China-grags sheeting exhibited in their 
case, with the beautiful specimens of linen drills. This novel article is 
of beautiful colour, and eminently silky in its appearance, and hag the 
character of being much cooler than linen in its wear. 
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however, will be to see that the talent a oppoetatiare properly used, 
and that the ancient reputation of the district is sustiimed in its com- 
petition with the productions of other countries, i 
‘The damask linen trade was first introduced with full and complete: 

effect by the late Mr. William Coulson, of Lisburn, about 1768, and, from 
that date to the present time, the business has been carried on by his 
descendants at) that place, and hhas/spread itself to other places; and it 
now forms one of the baa trades of Teta a wathenpiasss's 

The Coulsons, William and James, both of Lisburn, but distinct houses, 
exhibit @ excellent selection of damasks.) 
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and the flax plant is pretty and effective.’ The napkins mannfactured 
by Mr. Andrews are nearly allin'good:taste,and the weaving and fabric 
unexceptionables 00 os no nqqh ton s90b aroutl uf 
“Mr: John: Henning; ‘of Waringstown | (16), exhibits very ‘largely. 
Some of the smaller table: damasks sare especially: noticeable: for their 
elegatice, arid the taste in which they are designed. . ‘Phere isno attempt 
at too much; and) that ‘which /has been aimed at has» beén -realised. 
The drawing of the patterns, teo,is correct and artistioh dn the larger 
examples, we observe the fault)already complained of in others—bring- 
ing, together, elements, which. would) haye, been better ayoided, The 
* Portland vase" pattern is, admirabl as a, specimen of wea _.The 
ornamental portion, too, is well arranged and appropriate ; but the vase 
is out, of place and so. are, the bas-reliefs. These are 0b FURS decora- 
tions for, textile. fabrics and should be ayoided. The Moresque or 
Alhambra design has some excellent. points and is effective ‘hole, 
the border being especially good, 1 A a 

The Egyptian design is not Egyptian in Fie, since that is geometric 
diaper-work; and the Gothic design is a mistake in principle: the taber- 
nacle-work of a cathedral is notthe type to adapt to weaving, Mr. 
Henning should pay more attention to these points, since he has shown 
in saan of hisexamples. what he can do if his means are properly 
directed, : 

Messrs, J. N, Richardson, Sons, and Oydin, of Belfast (7), show some 
yery superior.examples, but several are disfigured by these unmeaning 
irregularities in design, The bleached specimens are noticable for their 
tex ture,which is remarkably glossy, and for the clearness of their colour. 
The damasks of Messrs.John Brown and Son, of Waringstown, Banbridge, 
are noticeable, in many points, for character of the design, as being 
more consistent with the artistic effects required by this material. Onelis 
exceedingly well arranged, but the weaving is what too short, and 
there is, consequently a distortion of the details. In two others there 
i not the same amount of artistic ability, and the result is not So satis- 

factory. é sai antes aidan 

Messrs. Crawford and Lindsay, of Banbridge (13), and Messrs. Corry, 
Blain, and Co., may justly be reviewed at once, since it is quite evident 
that the great proportion of the articles they exhibit are the same, or 
nearly so, One cloth exhibited by the former hassome excellent, points, 
the centre being peculiarly effective in design, as, indeed, is the whole 
cloth, except the flower-baskets at the corners. In the other examples 
by these two firms the weaving is very superior; the drawing of the 
objects with which they are decorated is also very good, but then those 
objects are not the legitimate ones for textile decoration—yases and bas- 
kets being used for the grouping of fruits and flowers. Still it is only 
right to say, that they are no worse than their neighbours in this respect ; 
we only regret that some one else does not do better. 

As a whole, there is much to be satisfied with in the display of talent 
and industry made from the North of Ireland... Plenty of room has been 
afforded to the manufacturers, and they have ayailed themselves of it; 
and if we cannot congratulate them on haying attained to perfection in 
art, we may simply say, that, for beauty and quality of texture as for 
excellence of finish, they certainly are second to none. 


SCOTCH DAMASKS. 


Dunfermline is, of course, the great representative of this department 
of manufacture as pursued in Scotland, and it worthily sustains its old 
reputation, alike in the white as in coloured damasks, 

Mr. David Birrell, Dunfermline and London, exhibits some admirable 
specimens of table-linen. The borders are well designed, and the whole 
(beautifully drawn and woyen; but a mistake, in an attempt at a 
profile bust of her Majesty is the ruin of the whole in an artistic sense. 
‘What, earthly use can it) be\ to weave a portrait in the centre 
of a table-cloth, at the yery poiut, too, where it, is usual to place the 
largest dish or the great ornament,of the table, apart from the considera- 
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tion that such portrait can only pretend to be a mere shadow of a likeness, 

This mania for weaving the human form divine is, a mistaken notion 
derived from the French: because they sometimes try their skill in 
‘triumphs,.of,.art,.as producible by the loom as specialities, and 
commit, me error, of introducing the figure where it has no business to be 

introd our manufacturers, seize upon. the. exception aud proceed 
| to make it the rule, because it seems something wonderful in their eyes 
| tobe able. to do it. Cea). De : isis 
.. Mr. William Kinnis exhibits excellent bleached samples, of damasks, 

having none of these high pretensions, but good im design, because 
they are to the point... The patterns are well drawn and arranged. Mr. 
Kinnis also exhibits a beautiful specimen woven from China grass, epun 
by Messrs Marshall, of Leeds. - The-silky texture and clear colour of 
this example is worthy of special notice. 
Messrs. William Hunt and Son show excellent examples, both of 
damask table-linen and table-coyers. _ ‘The bold and effective character 
of one example of the former is unquestionable, and we should be glad 
to see similar patterns produced in the various styles of ornament, or in 
the reproduction of natural types, rather than those very strange-looking 
examples of arabesque decorations in which deer stalking,and castles form. 
the prominent patterns. Buildings in linen are absurd, and wovenin linen 
as decorations are certainly to be ayoided by every one haying any preten- 
s ‘The cloth with the Etruscan centre is very 
good, except that the border does not agree in style. Why should it not 
do 0, if the designer knew what he was about? — 

, The display of Mr. Erskine Beveridge completes the contributions from. 
Dunfermline, The yine pattern, exhibited by him, is especially noticea~ 
ble for its true geometric and ornamental treatment. The napkin is 
quite a gem. ‘here are two or three cloths of the classic school, very 
excellent as‘specimens of manufacture, and admirable, too, for the skill 
displayed in the drawing and weaving, but, as already stated, figures 
and buildings are out of place in these fabrics. The bust portrait of 
Prince Albert in the centre of another example only serves to deteriorate 
that which otherwise would be one of the best examples of its class in the 
Exhibition.” ; apne 
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The state‘of the manufacture in the! countries whence we derived; our, 
trade in linens does not appear to be in so flourishing, a condition ag. 
might have been-expected, under the /pressure of the great movement | 
now: going on in favour of» maaufactures ; since, :possessing »all’ the 
-»facilities for raising the raw material and all the. traditionary, know- | 
ledge of its preparation, it might have been expected that more would 
ohave'been done.) 1) > Hay 7 
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poet (283, Belgium), exhibits specimens of excellent charac 
) weaving ind retpectable design, the portions of ornament being 
good; but, a3 usual, the weaving ot the human’ figire comes in to mar. 
the excellence, This exhibitor shows some cambric handkerchiefs of 
“good quality. M. B, Hausens-Hass, of Vilvoide, contributes examples of 
a similar character, to which the same remarks may De applied. The 
pleached examples are admirable. 

© ‘There are one or two other exh.bitors from Belgium who exhibit coarse 
‘and serviceable damasks and diapers of good character, the design being 
generally very fair, : i 


ter in’ wea’ 


; AUSTRIA. 

’ The Count Harrach, of Janowitz, Moravia, and Starkenback, Bohe- 
toia (285, Austria), exhibits very excellent examples of linen furnitures, 
the designs of which are generally highly appropriate, being woven in a 
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yariety of colours, but all of such a character as to suit the material. 
‘The adaptations to hangings and window-curtains are well managed, and 
our manufacturers may take a hint therefrom, which with tuste and 
_ skill may become useful to them, The bleached examples of the small 
cloths and napkins are excellent, aud the taste in design far above the 
“average of these kind of goods. The printed examples, too, are novel 
| and well executed. x 
The Benevolent Soctety of Milan (Pia Casa d’Industria—283, Austria), 
exhibits bold and effectively designed coarse damasks, and there are some 
excellent linen ginghams exhibited by John Lang of Vienna (185, 
Austria.) 
From Ullersdorf, near Schinberg, Moravia (96, Austria), there are pre- 
sented some specimens of raited flax, whilst Russia largely exhibits the 
” yaw material, as well as hemp, and specimens of cloth of a coarse but 
varied quality manufactured therefrom, F 


ZOLLVEREIN. \ : 

’ The states of the Zollyerein display some admirable specimens of flax 
Tmanufacture in yarions forms, the coloured specimens being of a novel 
and excellent character. M. Kauffman Sechweidnitz (123), exhibits 
coloured damask for hangings exceedingly well designed, chiefly in 
stripes. Christian Dierig, Langenbielau, Silesia (92), also exhibits 
> Jacquard woven damasks in stripes, the patterns and colours of which 
nre well selected ; indeed, some of the designs are peculiarly elegant and 
2 appropriate and in great variety. ; j 

‘A, H. ©. Westermann and Sons, Bielefield (543), exhibit'a good as- 
sortment of bleached damasks and diapers of good character, the 
detigns being occasionally very elaborate and elegant. The display 

‘of the larger examples shown by this house is a very effective one. 

The designs are generally broad, Dold, ‘and artistic, and when 

not tempted to get iiito the routine course in the introduction of animals, 

the whole are in excellent taste. ‘The Byzantine design is admirable, and 
the heraldic portions of one or two remarkably clear and effective. 
Erhen Anton Hichholt, of Warendorf, Westphalia, shows small cloths, 
all of which are excellent specimens of weaving: the borders are ad- 
‘mirably drawn and designed, and are perfect models for our designers. 
of damasks. The centres of these cloths, however, are architectural re~ 
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= presentations of Cologne cathedral, and Scott’s monument at Edinburgh. 


‘They are drawn and woven with wonderful preeision; but had no busi- 
‘néss to be executed in such a fabric. 

‘On the whole, the display of linen damasks is an interesting, though 
by no means an attractive one; and the probabilities are, that thou- 
sands have visited the Exhibition who have never thought it worth while 
to look at any of the examples, yet in no department has there been 
more skill and talent displayed than in these unostentatious products 
of the loom. 3 


CAPTAIN ERICSSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL AND OTHER 
evita INSTRUMENTS. 
‘Tne name of Ericsson is well known in the mechanical world. In con- 
nexion with Mr. Braithwaite, he competed for the prize offered by the 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, for “the best loco- 
_ motive ‘engine which should draw on a level plane three times its own 
weight atten miles per hour.” An account of this engine is given at 
page 195, No. 509, of the Inn ustRATED Lonpon, News. f 
» Captain Ericsson has for many years past resided in the United States 
of Americz, and has‘continued to engage himself in mechanical pur- 
"'Buits, and to produce many ingenious and useful inyentions:' among 
these we may especially notice the distance instrument; the hydrostatic 
gauge; the reciprocating fluid meter; the alarm barometer, and the 
pyrometer; all of which are exhibited in the United States division of 
the Great Interiitional Industrial Exhibition. 
‘The distance inst ; ; 


nent is intended especially for the use of nayal 
men in ascertaining distances at sea, and consists of areflector similar 
to that used in quadrants, which is firmly attached to:a spindle, an ob- 
ject glass, and a Sight, by which the necessary angles are measured. The 
spindle is turned by a lever, at the lower end of which is @ slot, in 
which asliding nut moves freely up and down. In the sliding nut is fixed a 
‘thumb-serew, furnished with a pinion, which works into cogs formed in 


rs ‘¢ircumference 6f'a gradwated index ‘plate, which plate is attached |.» 


“to/a focket Sliding om the’mai stem of the instrument. The index- 
plate is graduated into fect or,yards, and the scale is found by taking 
the supposed height of a given mast as the base line, the tangent to the 
‘earth's curvature being determined accordingly ; then, by dividing the 
curve bet tlie’ bottom of the mast or vertical base line ‘and the 
horizon into equal spaces—siy of 10 yards each—commencing at a 
‘given distance from the yertical line, and calculating the. sines of the 
\ various angles which ate afterwards engraved.on the index plate—the | 
4nstrument is ready for use.’ When about to use the instrument, the 

object glass has to be adjusted so as to bring the real and reflected ho- 

rizons in a line, and the point on the scale “of the Sith bras 


laced pire ay ‘the fixed index ‘shews the 


the height of the | 
tély ascertained. 
ume ‘of fluids under 
of about 7 inches diame- 
s is a conical 
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“@elicate instrument. is peculiarly adapted for dete 


greatest accuracy the rate of compression peculiar to fluids. 

_ The reciprocating fluid meter.—This instrument, which is for a similar 
purpose to that of Tebay’s water moter, described in No. 509 of the ILLus- 
TRATED LONDON News, has been fully tested by the directors of the Croton 
aqueduct, New York, who have applied it as a check on the quantity of 
water used by the large mantfacturers atid others ‘sipplied from that 
celebrated conduit, ‘The meter is placed in the wateritself; tins tightjoints, 
packings, &c., até avoided. The menstirement of the water is d 
by two double-acting plungers connected to’ cranks working at right 
augles, The motion of the plungers is checked before the cranks. reach 
the full up and down stroke,'by meuns of stops acting directly on the 
‘fare oval slots, made so rntich wider than 
the diameter of the crank-pins, as to allow the latter to move through 
an arc of 20 degrees whilst the ‘piston remains’ stationary.) (Ib 
is worthy of notice, that, as the meter works within the medium: to be 
wheasured, an equilibrium of pressure is nearly established, so that frice 
tion and injurious wear of the moving parts are avoided. fhe meters 
are made of different sizes, those in use at the Croton Works having 
plungers of the respective diameters of 5, 9, and 21 inches. By the 
meter having 21-inch plungers, a quantity of water equal to 70,000 cubic 
feet is measured in twenty-four hours. A register of the usual constraction 
is applied to the ineter, which is set once # year, and the quantity of water. 
which has passed through the metre is at any time ascertained by in- 
gpection. ‘Lhe accuracy with which the quantity of water is ascertained 
by its displacement by means of plunger of fixed size working between, 
definite stops, cannot be questioned. 

The principle of the alarm barometer is, that, so soon as the mercury 
sinks below any given altitude, the falling of the mercury causes a gong 
to be sounded. Thus, at sea, without being required continually 
to watch the decreased movements of the mereury of the baro- 
meter, ‘the seaman is warned of the aproaching storm, and is thus 
enabled to make preparations, by taking in the sails and observing, 
other precautions. ‘This instrument consists of 2 glass tube of the or- 
dinary description, but which is considerably increased in diameter at its 
upper end: the lower end is dipped into a semi-globular cup containing: 
mereuty ; the object of the enlargement of the glass at the'top is to 
cause a large quantity of mercury to be discharged into the cup with a 
slight fall of the column. ‘fhe gong ig sounded by means of a hammer 
impelled by a spring, the mercury in its fall descending into: the cup 
and disturbing the equilibrium of a lever, which disengages a catch con- 
nected with the hammer. The eup is equipoised by a weight adjustable 
on the lever, which is graduated for the sake of easy adjustment. 

Captain Ericsson was led to the inyention of his pyrometer by disco- 
yering that the Wedgewood scale was not to be relied on in a series of 
experiments in which he was engaged, and which required an aceurate 
knowledge of the expansion of permanent gases under high degrees of 
temperature. The exhibitor has fixed 32° as the freezing, and 212° as 
the boiling points of water respectively ; 0 that this standard should 
pear a direct relation to the seale of Fahrenheit. To the practical man, 
requiring at times the application of great heat in some of his processes, 
this instrument will prove a valuable adjunct. Towards the bottom of 
the instrument is a chamber containing mereury: the bottom of this 
chamber is composed either of spring steel or India-rubber held between 
steel plates, and is furnished with a set screw for moving the flexible 
bottom up and down. A glass tube, 86 inches in length, passes through 
the top of the mercurial chamber, and reaches to within one tenth of an 
jnch of the bottom, being sealed at the top, and charged) with mercury 
in the ordinary way. A short tube is inserted vertically in the top of the 
mercurial chamber ‘communicating therewith, with which, by means 
of a passage of small section, a communication is) made witha 
platina bulb: into the passage, which is furnished with a stop- 
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cock, is placed a silyer wire not quite occupying the entire 
section. In order that the air may be exhausted from the mer- 
‘curial chamber and the platina bulb, either separately or atthe same 
time, an air-pump'is attached, the position of the stop-cock regulating 
the action thereof. Around the sides and 'top:of the’ mercurial ¢hamber 
is’a cistern for’ potinded ice. ‘By means of a screen formed of double 
‘plates of iron, the instrument is shielded and supported, the sereen stand- 
ing on a bage-plate ; between the plates, as described, the space is filled 
with clay or other non-conducting substance. The height of the: mer- 
curial column in the glass tube is shown by graduated scales in the 
usual way—thus indicating the tension and temperature of the medium 
incthe:platina-balb.; all temperatures, up, to. the melting point, of iron 
are: indicated, The instrument is, made to stand in an. upright 
position by. means of,a spirit, Jevel,.. For, the mode of 
using»; this instrument, we | may. suppose that the, melting 
point of. silver jis: to. be ,aacertained:, we have. first to detach the 
platinas bulb. by means of. a, coupling joint, and bring it fo a 
red heat over».the flame. of..a spirit. lamp, with a view to 
get rid» of, moisture.. In. the next. place, we must _ exhaust 
the air from) the); bulb,, and,.re-charge it with azote or dried 
atmospheric air,,and again. attach it by the coupling joint, In 
the third place, a cup filled with pounded ice is to be placed under the 
bulb. Fourthly, the flexible bottom of the mereury chamber must be 
drawn down nearly.to the extreme limit by means of the set screw, 
and then the air-pump.applied, which by means of the necessary ex- 
haustion will lower the barometer column in the glass tube, and cause 
meroury to enter the chamber, partially filling the space left at the top 
by the bottom being lowered, the chamber having, in the first instance, 
been fully charged. As soon asthe high column shall haye reached a 
fixed point on the vertical scale of the instrument, the bottom of the 
mercurial chamber is to be screwed up until the mercury in the shorter 
tube stands opposite Zero. As by elevating the bottom of the chamber 
a slight rise of the high column will take place, a further 
exhaustion will be. required to bring it down to the fixed 
point as) above, the short column being kept at Zero. In 
the next place, in order to shut off the communication with the 
pump, the stop-cock should be half turned, the ice should be removed 
from under the bulb, and its place supplied with boiling water. 
The effect of increased temperature will cause increased tension in the 
bulb, and the high column will be raised, while the short column will be 
lowered. By again raising the bottom of the mercurial chamber, the short 
column will mark Zero, and the high column will be brought to rest at some 
point on the scale, Now, by substituting aladle of molten silver ‘or the 
hot water, and nearly immersing the bulb in it, the high mercurial co- 
\umn will rise rapidly, while the short one will sink as before. The set- 
screw being applied as directed, and the short column retained at Zero, 
the high column will again come to a state of rest. The ladle being 
now remoyed, the operation is completed. By comparing the elevation 
cansed by the boiling water with that of the molten silver, it will be 
easy to determine the degree expressing the melting point of silver above 
that of freezing, according to Fahrenheit’s scale. 


FIRE-ENGINE. BY M, MERRYWEATHER. 


In this Engraving we Have a representation of a carriage fire-engine, 
to be drawn by two or four horses, of the pattern employed by the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade (Simpkin’s patent); fully. equipped with 7-inch gun- 
metal cylinders, and spherical copper air-yvessel ; gun-metal pistons and 
valves in separate valve-chambers ; handles for thirty men, which fold 
up fore and aft ; improved wrought iron fire-carriage, patent axles and 
springs; double delivery screws, for attaching two lines of hose when 
required, 
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MERRYWEATHER'S FIRE-ENGINE. 
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‘THE GREAT GATHERING OF THE INDUSTRIOUS BEES, 
1851, hs : ; 
How beautifully is the great Palace of Industry represented by Mil- 
toni’s “Mansion of Industry,""placed in the North Transept Gallery, where 
more than two hundred thoiisand little labourers are diligently engaged 
in their yarious daily duties, while their reigning sovereign reposes 
_quietly in her regal apartment, attended to by her subjects with the ut- 
most regard to her comfort and convenience. 
at that there should be so many contributors of bees, beehives, and honey 


to the World’s Industrial Exposition, ‘when we remember how this highly 
interesting and important subject has attracted the attention of some 


of the best and wisest men of all ages, and how Virgil and other posts, 


the bees— 


ey 


Créxtures that by a ruling nistate teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. i 
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yantage on this subject. Indeed, Columella, lived in the reign’ of 


d arro, in his “De Re Rustica.” gives the following account 
@ derived from, bee-keeping :— Of the fruit 
‘witness, who says he lets out bis bees for five 
mey by the year, but also our - Varro, who 1 
‘ soldiers, to wh 
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It is not to be wondered 


in language 80 musieal, should have related all the acts and doings of, 


£ 3 2 ri rf 45 
‘The writings of Varro, Pliny, and Columella ay, be consulted with ade At 
; wag ay the veut 
Claudius Cwesar, wrote a complete treatize on the management of bees; 
nd. Vi of the 


‘or profit I have’ 


om hae haar ise 


pleasure. In order that each box might fit closely to that in contiguity, 
the. upper edge all. round was shaped. in, transverse section conyexly, 
while the lower.edge was shaped concayely. A window of glass, with 
ontside shutter, was fixed to each box opposite to the doorway : the shut- 
ters. were fastened with,locks, for security in the absence of the bee- 
keeper, the windows enabling him, when required, to take a view of the 
interior ; a lining of rush mat within completed the arrangement, From 
all we have been able to discover on the subject, Sir Christopher Wren’s 
hive waa the first in which doors and windows and other arehitectural 
arrangements were provided, as before his time the only hives Known were 
those made either of reeds or straw., Sir Charles Whitworth, who took con~ 
siderable interestin the proceedingsof the Society of Arts, presented tothat 
useful body an improved hive, the invention of the Rev. John Thorley, of 
Oxford, which, until withinthe last fewy ears, was to be seen in the Soeiety’s 
Christopher Wren’s 
and inthe top 
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hive, endeavoured to discourage as far as possible the cruel practice of 
destroying bees, by offering the sum of £200 to be divided among those 
bee-keepers whe, within the year 1767, should each collect from his own 
stock of bees, “ ten pounds of clear merchantable wax without destroying 
the bees, leaving a sufficient quantity of honey for their winter sustenance ; 
£5 being the premium to be given to each, unless there were more than 40 
candidates, and then the £200 was to be divided among them equally. 
At the beginning of the present century, Mr. Espinasse, a name well 
known in the legal world, commenced bee-keeping on a large scale ; and, 
as he resided at Bexley, within twolmiles and a half of the heath of that 
name,.and within one mile of Dartford Heath, the situation was admi- 


rably adapted for an apiary, as bees 
delight in the blossoms of the heath 

furze, and wild thyme, which afford 
them an abundance of pabulum, 
Mr. Espinasse continued to keep 
bees for eighteen years, and was al- 
together so successful, that at the 
end of that period his excellent 
management was rewarded by the 
“ Silver Ceres” medal of the Society 
of Arts, His bee-house is worthy of 
notice, on account of the position of 
the sliding doors at back, by which 
arrangement the hives may be ex- 
amined without disturbing the little 
labourers when entering or leaving 
the hives by the doorways in front. 
A model of an apiary building on 
this plan is exhibited by Mr. Neigh- 
bour in the North Transept Gallery, 
to which we shall hereafter allude. 

Many years ago, we remember to 
have visited Wildman’s apiarian 
establishment, in Middle-row, Hol- 
born; he was in the habit of using 
the bell glasses, placed on perforated 
boards, similar to the plan of the 
Rev. Mr. Thorley ; and in 1826, Mr. 
Milton, who exhibits the “ Mansion 
of Industry ” mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this notice, received 
the “Silver Ceres” medal of the 
Society of Arts for his straw hive 
with revolving top, which may also 
be seen in the North Transept 
Gallery. In May, 1844, during the 
secretaryship of Mr. F. Whishaw, 
there was a complete exposition of 
bees, hives, and honey at the Society 
of Arts, the principal contributors 
to which were Mr. Milton, Mr. 
Neighbour, and Mr. Sholl; and the 
two former of these apiarians, and a 
son of the third-named, are, in fact, 
the chief exhibitors in this im- 
portant branch of rural economy at 
the World’s Great Industrial Show. 
In parts of the spring and summer 
of 1843, a hive, or rather a castle of 
bees, somewhat similar to those in 
use at the Royal Farm, Windsor, 
was located in the balcony of the 
house of the Society of Arts, and 
afforded a fitting example of un- 
tiring toil and industry to the 
younger members of that valuable 
institution, which was threatened 
with entire destruction at the latter 
end of 1842, but which, by exposi- 
tions and illustrations of all the 
most important subjects of the day, 
attracted hundreds of new members, and consequently led the way 
to the Great Gathering of Nations in 1851. 

The apiarian contributions are to be found in the North Transept 
Gallery, close to the crystal “ wall;” in all parts of the British Agricul- 
ture Department; in the South Gallery, among “ Substances used as 
Food ;” in the United States Division, close to the eastern “ wooden 
wall.” and behind the United States office; and in the compartments 
of India, the Cape of Good Hope, Canada, British Guiana, Van Die- 
men’s Land, France, Greece, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Tunis, 
Turkey, and Egypt. : 
(To be continued.) 
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This is a very magnificent production—quite a work of fine art—intended 
asa centre-piece for the tea or breakfast table. It is made of silver, in parts 
oxidized, with enamelling, incrustations, &c. It consista of a standard, of 
elegant design, supporting a tea-urn with four spouts; and corresponding 
with them, upon silver plates, are four tea-pots, and an equal number of 
sugar-basins and cream-jugs. d the base are places for sixteen or 
twenty cups. The workmanship throughout is of the most elaborate and 
costly description. 


FRONTISPIECE. BY CRUCHET. 


This mixture of joiner’s work and carton pierre is one of the half-dozen 
really superb pieces of decorative furniture in the French division. Nothing 
but the bad taste of leaving the horns of the animals in a natural colour 
ean be objected to it; and although, in the representation here given, the 
lower half may seem badly proportioned, it is only just to observe, that this 
seems to be a very careful preparation of the designer to obviate the effect of a 
stove or table placed before it. 


CAST-IRON ORNAMENT. BY BAILY AND SONS. 


It is understood that a first-class medal will be awarded to this work, of 
which the merit consists, not only in good design, but in the casting of the 
foliage, which appears intended to revive and imitate that beautiful class of 
old wrought iron of 1700, which is 80 much admired by travellers in Spain 
the Low Countries, and Southern Germany. In looking over the many ex- 
amples of ornamental iron castings, we have not observed any attempt at 
such very full relief (technically, undercut work), it being generally the 
practice to construct the design in sueh a manner as to allow the pattern to 
be readily lifted from the mould; 2 practice which can never give the fine 
effect produced in this instance, each individual leaf being in itself an ela- 
borate casting, and both sides of the work being equally ornamental. 
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THE MEDLEVAL COURP: 


Amonosr all the admirably-arranged treasures of the Great Exhibition, 
the Medieval Court, we may say, on mature reflection, presents the most, 
unique and best harmonised display of art and skill—artin the artist, 
and skill in the ¢xecutant.”’ The master-mind who suggested these forms 
and these colours his evidently supervised their development; each or- 
nament and each detail bearsthe same evidence, that the head which 
thought them directed the hands which wrought them. To Mr, Pugin, then, 
who furnished the: design: for this gorgeous combination, is the highest 
honour due; and he has marvellously fulfilled his own intetition of de- 
monstrating the applicability of Medieval art in all its richness and ya- 
riety to the uses of the, present day. 
STOVE. 

On the north side of the court is a large square stove of remarkable 
character ; it is composed of glazed tiles in relief, of various colours, of 
which a considerable number are pierced to permit the exit of the hot 
air. These are fixed in an iron frame, with angle shafts terminating in 
eoronals, and amall vanes of gilt metal painted with heraldic bearings. 
The whole is enclosed with a wrought-iron grille of ingenious construc- 
tion, all the enrichments being produced by hand, after the manner of 
the ancient Flemish smiths, and not cast. The crockets and finials are 
all bent up and twisted out of thin metal, and the general effect is most 
striking and picturesque, reminding the spectator of the ancient stoves yet 
remaining in the castle at Nuremberg, and converting what is generally 
an unsightly object into a highly decorative adjunct to an entrance-hall 
or gallery. 

OAK NICHE. 

Immediately over the south-east door is a wooden niche, containing 
a finely carved image of St. John the Baptist: the great peculiarity of 
this niche consists in its being designed after the old principle, to suit 
the material in which it has been executed. All the enrichments are 
sunk out of the thickness of the stuif; there is neither mitering nor 
lateral projection: the cross pieces are terminated and keyed with 
wedges; which effectually hold the work together without giue; the 
canopy is also carved out of three pieces, with sunk enrichments, and 
crocketed with continuous foliage, 


GREAT ROOD, 

In the sonth-cast angle stands the Great Rood, intended for the loft of 
St. Edmund's College, near Ware.. The whole is richly crocketed and 
foliated. nities are emblems of the Byangelists, sur- 
rounded by rich foli ork, wd on the reverse the Four Doctors, At- 
tached to the lower portion of the framing are two pedestals for the 
images of the Blessed Virgin and St. John, The intermediate pancls 
are filled with rich perforated tracing; and when the whole is arranged 
in its position, metal branches for lights will be affixed to the stancheons. 


STONE-CARVING.-ALTAR AND REREDOS-RAST SIDE. 

This altar is intended for the Lady Chapel of a country church. The 
subject is that of the Annunciation. ‘Che whole reredos is divided into 
five compartments. The two outer ones contain images of the Blessed 
Virgin and the angel Gabriel; and in the centre the pot of lilies, most 
delicately relieved in the carving, and interwoven with a label inscribed 
with angelic salutation. ‘The whole is surmounted by a very rich brat- 
tishing of quatrefoils and erocketed work. 


THE NICHE. 

Adjoining the reredos ig a niche, surmounted by a rich and lofty stone 
canopy, for the same chapel, This niche contains animage of the Blessed 
Virgin holding our Lord in her arms. The dignity of the Divinity is 
expressed in the countenance of the infant, and in his liand he bears the 
orb and cross. The Blessed Virgin is attired In a long tunic; and a 
mantle, with an enriched border, gathered gracefully into long folds; a 
silyer parcel gilt crown, enriched with stones, is placed on the head. The 
image rests on a high pedestal, with highly relieved foliage, and the 
angle pinnacles of the canopy rest on tivo angle corbels issuing from the 
sides, 


TABERNACLE. 

Immediately opposite the high altar is a stone tabernacle intended for 
the reservation of the holy sacrament. Tt is quadrangular at bottom, 
with four crocketed gablets, three of which are filled Wwith rich tracery, 
and the fourth is the door, which will, when completed, be made of per- 
forated brass. Irom the four angles rise buttresses and pinnacles, ter- 
minated by angels with musical instruments. From this point the 
canopy becomes octagonal, and connected to the square base by 
crocketed flying buttresses. It is raised some feet, to leave space for the 
mhonstrance at Exposition, and terminates by a cluster of pinnacles, 
and niches filled with angels, of most. elaborate design and exquisite 
workmanship. Its entire height is upwards of 20 feet. 

STONE: CARVING:—WEST SIDE~TOMB OF THE LATE RIGHT REY, 
DR. (WALSH. 

This monument, intended! to, beverected in Sti Chad's Cathedral, Bir- 
mingham, in memory of its late venerable Bishop, is designed in the 
Third Printed or Decorated style, and executed in a very perfect manner, 
‘The éfigy is recumbent, the head supported by two angels; its attired 
in full episcopal vestment of the ancient gracetal form, and the pastoral 
stail is borne in the right hand. ‘The minutes details of the embroidery. 
are most carefully carved! in’ the stone, and».the (whole is a jue 
simile, of the actual-vestments used by the deceased prelate. The efligy 
has a striking resemblunce to those venerable and dignified efigies still 
remaining in our ancient churches. Acrichly erocketed canopysurmounts 
the recess, flanked by two buttresses and pinnacles; the back of the re- 
cess isidiapered, and the centre, within a-quatrefoil, isa ‘bas-relief, re- 
presenting, the Bishop kneeling, and offering the church of which he was 
the founder, 

The base of the tomb contains five) quatrefoils, floriated and ‘studded 
with wallflowers, with enamelled shields of family and ecclesiastical 
bearings ;and along the upper edge is the following inscription, engrayed: 
ih brass— 

Orate pro anima ilustrissimi Reverendissimt Dom. Thoms Walsh, Ep. 
Cumby*op., in dist. centralis per annos 25. Vic, Ap., et hujus ecclesia: Cathe- 
dralis fundatoris. Obit: Vic. ap. Londinen. xviii Feb. wpcccxnrx, 


HIGH ALTAR. : : 
The centre of the east side is. occupied by a stone altar, intended for 
the chancel of a parish chureh; the front. is supported by, four marble 
pillars, with sculptured caps. ‘These stand some distance in advance of 
the block part.of the altar, which contains three deeply-mounted guatre- 
foils, surrounded by, wallflowers, with three subjects in. bas-relief—the 
“Agony in the Garden,” “ Our Lord bearing the Cross; and the 
“ Crucifixion ;” these groups are sculptured with great severity and truth, 
and. possess 2 most devotional character,.. The space between the, marble 
pitas and these sculptures will eventually contain reliquaries: like small 
08, 
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The canopy, which ,is entirely of oak, and, supported by the angle 
shafts, is 18, 5 up to a considerable height, by a, succession of pinnacles’ 
and tabernacle-work, and is sufficiently lofty to receive the cover of the 
font, consisting of an octagonal top surmounted by open tray panels,” 
the whole of which rises up into the canopy by the action of counter- 
weight when the font is used, and when lifted to its Paper elevation 
forms a ceiling with the Holy Doye in the centre. This principle of un- 
covering the font is a considerable improvement on the old method of 
opening a compartment of the high coyers, and is at once more 
and convenient. 


PAINTED GLASS. 

‘The north side of the court is filled with painted glass; and, although 
the situation is unfavourable for displaying the richness of effect, yet a 
very tolerable idea of the designs and colours may be obtained from 
about nine till one on a fine morning, when the southern sun strikes upon 
them. Over the entrance door is a portion of the south window of the 
new dining-hall at Alton Towers, The centre light contains an effigy 
of the Grand Talbot, faithfully delineated from his tomb at Whitechurch. 
On either side are shields with his various quarterings, supported by 
Talbots, and intersected with foliage and branch-work on a quarry guard 
surrounded by a neat border of T's and coronels. ¥ 

There are two long lights of the Decorated period, with compound | 
niches and pinnacles, each containing an image; one of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, the other St. Thomas the Martyr, in rich costume on diapered 
grounds, These are intended for the court windows of the chantry chapel 
of the late Bishop Griffiths, im the Collegiate Church of St. Ed- 
munds, near Ware. Over the lower doorway are placed three 
lights, representing two groups from the life of St. Andrew, 
and an effigy of the saint, all under yery elaborate canopies. 
‘This glass is designed in the style of the fifteenth century, as it is to be 
fixed in a parochial church of that period. Adjoining the centre pillar 
are two lights, forming the centre light for the great court window of 
The same church: the subjects represented are the Transfiguration and 
Crucifixion of our Lord. At the east end are four lights of grisaille 
work, cach containing two quatrefoils filled with subjects from the life 
of the Blessed Virgin. The groups are relieved on rich blue glass, dia- 
pered, and the grisaille is intersected with ruby and yellow bands, &e., | 
upon floriated centres of varied colours, and each light is surrounded | 
by @ varied border. ‘hese windows are to be placed on the south side 
of the Lady Chapel of St. Augustine’s Church, at Ramsgate. At the 
opposite end is another window of two lights, containing niches and 
canopies, With images of St. Ethelbert of Kent-and his Queen, the blessed 
Bertha. The richness Of the habits of the two principal figures is well- 
relieved by a white ground; and this style of glass, treated on the old 
principles, has all the advantages of producing a rich effect, without 
impeding the sufficiency of light from entering the edifice. This window 
is ulso for St. Augustine's, Ramsgate, and is: presented to'that church by 
J. Herbert, Esq,, the celebrated painter and Academician, 

There is a very translucent image of the Blessed Virgin, in a blue 
mantle, of a rich but subdued colour, precisely ‘similar to that so fre- 
quently seen in the old windows, and which is most difficult to attain, 
A decorated canopy surmounts the light, and the groundwork is a white 
diaper, The whole of the glass has been painted in the old manner, and 
without any attempt at antiquity, but left:precisely in the same state 
as that of the old glass when originally executed. In all the designs a 
due proportion of white has been introduced, without which it is impos- 
sible to attain a brilliant effect, 


FURNITURE. 

The centre of the south side is occupied by a carved oak sideboard of 
massive construction: the back is raised in panel-work to the height of 
several feet, and supports an overhanging canopy richly carved and divided 
into arched panels by moulded ribs; these panels are diapered in colour on 
gold ground. The centre compartment of the back is hung with searlet 
cloth, and servesas a background to seyeral largeornamental dishes, parcel 
gilt, beat up and raised into herildio divices and bearings, with rich and 
varied borders, containing crests and mottoes, all referring to thé house of 
Talbot, as they are intended for the new dining-hall at Alton Towers, 
now erecting by the Earl of Shrewsbury. The constructive framing of 
this sideboard’ is richly ornamented by carying of vine and hop foliage, 
boldly exectited: The tio extreme stancheons are carried upin an octagonal 
form, and terminated by two clusters of foliated brass branches, support- 
ing lights. The doors of the side recesses are elaborately caryed and 
fitted with pierced ‘ornamental hinges and lock plates, in the style of 
‘those so skilfully made in the fifteenth century. The sideboard is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Crace, of Wigmore-street. The dishes were executed by 
Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham. 

Immediately in front of the sideboard is a large octagonal table,"exe- 
euted in walnut-tree, The frame and stand is designed on the strong- 
est constructional principles, and its enrichments are only adjuncts to the 
necessary framing. The top is elaborately inlaid with woods of various 
colours, and fully proves the applicability of mediayal designs and deco- 
rations to every want of the present age. The general effect has all the 
richness of marquetrie, with purer forms, and a more pleasing combina- 
tion of colours. 

The next most striking piece of furniture is a long book-case or ca- 
binet. The centre doors are filled with open-wrought brass-work of in- 
tricate foliated design, and are ihtended to admit a view of costly objects 
preserved in this coinpartment ; the two side-doors are panelled with rich 
flamboyant tracery. The spaces are diyided by carved and moulded 
muntons; and the whole is surmounted by an elaborate foliated bratish- 
ing in oak, interspersed with shiclds charged with various devices. The 
locks, fastenings, and hinges are of brass, and perfectly caryed out in 
character with piercing and chasing, 7 

Adjoining the cabinet is a praying desk, surmounted by a triptych, in- 
tended for a bedehamber or private oratory, On either side of the desk 
are carved corbels, supporting a pair of gilt candlesticks, ornamented with: 
fleurs-de-lis, and the monagram M.R. The panels of the triptych, when’ 
open, display two minixture paintings of St, Katherine and St. Margaret, 
and the cetitre recess is'richly dispersed in gold and colours. This piece 
“se eb ee been executed by Mr. Crace, for C. R. Scott Murray, Esq., 
0! es i 
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In the south-east angle, adjoining the Great Rood, is the first portion 
of an oak stairease for the ‘same mansion as the stone fireplace. ‘The 
whole design is of the most solid d 1. ‘The newels are worked 
out of square logs of wainscot, all the carving and enrichment being kept 
‘within’ and ‘from the faces. They are tenanted by bitds ‘holding 
labels for Hel da ie worked out of the solid. A deeply moulded 
handrail runs between the newels, beneath which are a succession of 
opeij-work’ panels corresponding to the number of steps. These panels, 


which are very boldly carved, contain birds with reference to the family 


crest, initials iterspersed with foliage, and the motto, “In Deo con- 
fido.” "Thi mottos also mtroduced in the string-board of the staireaise, 
with oak-leaves in ing. Although this is only a small portion of 


the etaircaxe, if will enable the spectator to form a tolerable idea of the 
rich effect of the whole when completed. 

In the opposite angle is one compartment of large oak screens for the 
Pugin Chantry, St. Augustin’s Church, Ramsgate. In design it greatly 
resembles some of those elaborate oak screens yet remaining in the Nor- 
folk churches. It is strictly wooden in its design and construction: each 
division projects like a buttress with open tracery above, foliated carved- 
work beneath; and to the shaft of every pinnacle: is a brass:branch, in- 
tended for tapers on the celebration of anniversaries: This screen, ag 
swell as ‘the staircase, has been executed by Mr. Meyers,and the tracery 
work is produced by his new machine, which outs any circular form with 
great expedition and perfeet accuracy. ' 

CHURCH ORNAMENTS, METAL-WoRK, &c. 

A very large portion of the contents of the Medimyal Court come 
under this head. Immediately in front of the great sideboard hangs a 
chandelier of appearance and considerablé dimensions. It is 
constructed on the octagonal principle, and is composed of a number of 
shafts terminating in pinnacles passing through frames of pierced-work, 
fixed to a central shaft of tinted brass. From each ‘pinnacle springs a 
succession of light foliage in the form of branches, the stems of which 
terminate in coronals and sockets supporting the candles. Shields charged 
with the Talbot lion are interspersed among the branches, and by the 
colour heighten the jenna richness of effect. The first idea of this 

am the celebrated one at Nuremberg; but it is 
larger in dimensions, and much lighter and stronger in construction. It 
is to be suspended in the centre of the new dining-hall at Alton 


Inimediately opposite is a large brass cornice ofan early style, intended. 
for a church oe Breanting character. It is composed teespoens of circles 
filled in by rich ting open-work, and supporting a deep rim and 
bratishing. To these are attached the standards which carry the tapers, 
and are composed of chased stems, with crystal knobs and small coronals. 
The weight of the lower crown is partly carried by chains of a very orna- 
mental character fastened to an upper crown, and the effect of the whole 
is extremely rich and striking. . 

Round the high altar on the cast side, a set of six brass pillars, about 
12 feet in height are erected. ‘These pillars are highly ornamented in 
their shafts, with moulded caps and bases, ‘and sustain six angels, also in 
brass, with outspread wings, bearing standards with tapers: between 
every pillar is a brass rod with open-work bratishing, and rings from 
which silk curtains wove with sacred emblems are suspended. This kind 
of inclosure was (formerly to be found in the majority of the foreign 
cathedrals, and oceasionally in our own ; but bad taste and revolutionary 
violence have completely stripped the ancient churches of these beautiful 
arrangements, and they have been revived for the first time for the 
chancel of St. Thomas's church at Erdington, for which the whole of 
this work has been designed and executed. 

Infrontof the highaltarhangs acaryed beam,similarto those describedas 
haying been suspended in Canterbury Cathedral and other churches. Itis 
intended for chapels dedicated to the reservation of the holy sacrament, 
At the centre and extremities are quatrefoils filled with foliage, and to 
these the iron-work, by which the whole is suspended, is attached. 
Along the upper edge is an open cresting of brass-work, supporting 
bowls and prickets for tapers. To the lower side of the beam are 
suspended seyen silver Jamps of the ancient form, séveral of which are 
enriched with enamels. The wick burns in @ ruby glass dropped into 
a silver collar hung from the small chains attached to the larger ones, 
which sustain the ed basons ‘hanging beneath to receive any 
drippings of oil. These are designed on the real principles of church 
lamps, and according to the most ancient customs, and they are perfectly 
consistent in form, and convenient for their purposes, while modern 
church lamps are usually made like huge bowls full of emptiness, with a 
glass stuck in the top of them. The beam, and its appurtenances, are 
wmost satisfactory revival of one of the most beautiful ornaments that 
formerly decorated ihe ancient, churches. 

Round the high altar are placed eel high-standing candlesti 
terminating in branches and coronals for lights, intended for the aa 
tion or benediction, There are also six silver candlesticks on the altar, 
of twisted and chased-work, rising from octagonal bases, ornamented 
with crystals and knops. The flowing of this design is particularly well 
adapted to the metal, as they produce an infinite variety of bright and 
reflected lights... ow (5 ee a 

There are a great number of lamps and corone suspended round the 
court, both for domestic and siastical uses: they are all designed on 
the same principles of lightness. bined with a rich and flowing out- 
line of candle-branch, ‘The outline of many of them is most pleasing, 
and will recal similar objects depicted in the interiors painted by Jean 
of Bruges, and other painters of that school. 
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solid and 
porting two kneeling angels, who carry @ | 7 f 
Seri eh ene the, book. The second isa large eagle out. 


Spread, wings resting on an.orb, supported by an hesanon at pedestal of 


‘open tracery-work, from whence spring three flying buttresses resting on 
a eee) shafts, surmounted by half images of angels, i scrolls. 
The base is very massive, and.rests on, three lions. couchan| ‘wo, large 
foliated branches are attached fat the. shafts, oe SEE REE, i Sead 
. are moveal 
light to the lector; these brane’ m meee plan an att 
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offerings of tapers for the Lady Chapel of St. Au; 


at Courtrais: "The desk is perforated with a device of the 
holy name spread ‘out into flamboyant tracéry ; the shaft is ‘terminated 
by an image of St. John the Evangel 


elist. ah 
Opposite these, and in front of the niche, is placed an iron eandlestick 


‘of wrought-work, which ‘turns on a centre and is intended to receive’ 


gusting Church. “This 
is a most, elaborate piece of iron-work, worthy of the ancient smiths, and. 
is a striking proof that our operations, when’ under proper directions, are 
quite capable of representing the most beautiful works of medieval skill. 
Near this is a credence table of wrought brass, with a marble inlaid top, 
and many other objects connected with church decoration, all from the 
workshops of Mr. J. Hardman, of Birmingham. ~ 


which Messrs. Bell- 
ouse, of Manchester, 
have been honoured, 
and which they have 
already executed, of 
erecting & cast-iron. 
pall-room attached to 


Balmoral,was the con- 
sequence of Prince Al- 
bert’sinspection of the 
model cast-iron house, 
intended for the use of 
emigrants, exhibited 
by the same firm in 
the Crystal Palace, 
In Engraving a repre- 
sentation of this in- 
genious production, 
we could not do more 
than direct attention 
to its evident useful- 
ness. 
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BELLHOUSE'S IRON HOUSE FOR EMIGRANTS, 


CENTRIPETAL BARROW. BY T. WINDUS. 
ow, which is also called the equilibrium barrow, the wheels 
Bags we the centre intead of at the sides, The effect of this mode 
of construction is to give it a very light draught, and to relieve the pres- 
sure upon the arms of the driver, To cross brooks and ditches ona 
plank, one or poth wheels can be fixed on the front with four revolu- 


CENTRIPETAL BARROW. 


i ‘attached to prevent clogging ; and it is-stated, that, 
focotene Pay erivel Wvaiks, &e, it rather improves them.” ‘The wire 
cradle, which is moveable, can be used as a feeding-rack, or to carry 
plants and.trees from a conservatory, or other like purposes, It is the 
invention of Mr. 'T, Windus, of Stamford: hill. 


ARMS AND ARMOUR. ° : 

Beh cehen “(THIRD NOTICE.) : 

‘As the musket is the modern substitute for the bow, so we found our- 
selves leaving the domains of archery to enter upon the historical field 
of small-arms'of fire. We shal! now retrace’our steps # little, that we 
may give the history of cannons, which are not only stiggested to us by 
the highly polished great gun of Herr Krupp but also by the numerous 
serviceablelooking engines of destruction exhibited. by our friends the 
and yet @ little further must we retire into the history of 
\ay offer a sketch of the istory of gunpowder ; 
of which our notice of fire-arms would be 


early times, s0 that we n 
without a slight mention 
incomplete. i » Dita ut 

‘Whatever peace-makers may say tothe contrary, we hold gunpowder 
“to the world’s civilisation ; 
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Now Bacon mentions saltpetre as having the probably explosive 
qualities; but saltpetre alone will not even burn, much less ex- 
plode; hence Bacon’ must have omitted to mention the other con- 
stituents of gunpowder, viz. charcoal and sulphur, on an assump- 
tion of their non-importance, for, in another part of his writings, 
he gives directions for the manufacture of gunpowder. Bacon, 
our readers should know, was an alchemist, and, like others of his 
clags, he considered it a point, of honour tomake his description of pro- 
cesses a little cloudy ; accordingly, it is not to be expected that he should 
give us his description of gunpowder all at once, Little by little, how- 
ever, the information oozes out, as we'shall see. In one passage of his 
work, “De seeretis Operibus Artis et Nature, et de Nullitate Magie,” he 
says,thatfrom saltpetre and other ingredients, we areableto makeatfire that 
shall burn at any distance we please. This is his first instalment of 
information. Presently comes another: “Sed tamen salis petra: dura nope 
cum ubre et sulpluris, et sic facies tonitium et coruscationem, ut scias 
artificium.” Here saltpetre and sulphur are indicated, as plainly as we 
have a right to expect from one who thought a little obscurity was 
necessary for his dignity sake; but what can (ua nope cum ubre mean ? 
Why it is no more nor less than a transposition of the 
letters carbonum pulvere, in which myth the crafty old al- 
chemist thought proper to hide his treasure; If, then, Ba- 
con did not discover gunpowder, who did? The answer to this question 
is not clear, the early history of. gunpowder being shrouded in the mists 
of antiquity. Various documents could be mentioned to prove, that 
gunpowder was known in India at, periods of very great antiquity, and 
collateral testimony exists in favour of its being known also to the 
Chinese. Citizen Langles, in a memoir read before the French Institute, 
contends that gunpowder was conyeyed to Europe by the Arabs, on the 
return of the Crusaders, and says that the former people employed it at the 
siege of Mecca, in 690. The Arabs, he says, derived it from the Indians. 
Now, at the time when Roger Bacon lived, the Arab portion of Spain 
was the favoured seat of literature and art; and, as we know he tra- 
yelled in Spain and was familiar with Arabic, it does not seem impro- 
bable that he derived his knowledge of gunpowder from some treatise in 
one of the Saracen libraries, This supposition, at any rate, is just as pro- 
bable as that he read the treatise of Marcus Gracns: indeed, there 
exists at this day, in the Escurial, an Arabic treatise on gunpowder, 
written in the year 1249, Hl 

If we are to believe Philostratus, (who, by the way,had a very bad 
habit of telling untruths), gunpowder was not only known. to the 
natives of India in the time of Alexander's conguesis,. but: 
even the application of gunpowder to the purposes of. fire- 
arms. Referring to the Oxydracm, he says, “Those truly wise 
men dwell between the Hypheris and Ganges; their country Alexander 
never entered, deterred not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, 
by religious motives, for, had he passed the Hypharis, he might doubtless 
haye made himself master ef all the country round them; but their 
cities he never could haye taken, though he had led a thousand such as 
Ajax to the assault; for they come not out to the field to fight those who 
attack them ; but those holy men, beloved by the gods,overthrew their 
enemies with tempésts and thunderbolts shot from the walls, It is said 
thatthe Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus, when they oyerran India, in- 


_ yaded this people also; and haying prepared warlike engines, attempted 


to conquer them: they in the meantime made no show. of resistance, 
appearing perfectly quiet and secure; but, upon the enemy’s near ap- 
proach, they were repulsed with storms of lightning, and thunderbolts 
‘hurled upon tliem from above.” : | 

It is true that Philostratus was a story-teller in more senses than one, 
but, taken in connexion with the fact that pyrotechny has been culti- 
vated in India and China from time immemorial, the narration just 
quoted is at anyrate probable, India is just the place where the acci- | 
dental discovery of gunpowder should haye occurred... Nitre ia, there 
abundant as an efflerescence on the surface of the ground; and if the 
nitre by chance had got mixed with charcoal, gunpowder would haye 
resulted, eae improves the compound, it is true; but a tolerably 
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ties. At the present time, cannons of 


cast iron or a sortiof brass termed! gnn-metal; but before the art of cast- 
ing and boring were brought to. their Dame perfection, cannons were 
made of bars of wrought iron, confined together with hoops; ‘indeed, in 
Wnany cases, even this amount of Constructive kill was too great for the 
eannon-maker, who contented: himself with using: hollow: wooden 
trunks, and, on some occasions, coils of rope. As for. wroughtjiron, the 
attempt has often been made to weld it into cannons ; but, so far as can~ 
nons of largest size are concerned, the attempt has been invariably unsuc- 
cessful, for the reason that our means of welding such large 'iasses of iron 
are imperfect. Probibly our readers will remember the circumstance of 
alarge wrought-iron cannon having burst; some years ago, omboard of an 
American ship of war, the second or third time of firing. 

For small cannons wrought iron answers, well enough, but the process 
of manufacture is laborious, and the gun, when made, is not better than 
one made of brass. In the English rervice, smull cannons, such'as field- 
pieces, are usually made of brass, but larger cannon of iron. In France, 
however, it is by no meansuncommon for battering cannon tobe made 
of the latter material. The advantages of a brass cannon are lightness 
and strength: thedisadvantages, softness of material—causing the touch- 
hole to enlarge, and the bore of the gun to be abraded ;, pliability, which 
destroys the straightness of axis, and causes the muzzle, after a certain 
time, to droop; and, lastly, a dull, heayy, painful noise on being dis- 
charged, In the English service (we cannot answer for that of other 
nations), the balls intended to be fired out of brass guns are usually 
fixed in a wooden cup or basket, by which means their contact with the 
brass barrelis prevented, and their abrading influence is diminished. 

Large fire-arms may be divided{into cannons, mortars, howitzers, and 
rockets, Cannons are generally intended for the purpose of projecting 
solid balls; but, of late years, the practice of employing them for shells 
has become prevalent. The bore of a cannon is of the same size through- 
ont, but mortars, howitzers, and carronades are, chambered, or, in other 
words, are smaller in the part which receives their charge of powder 
than in the ‘rest of their bore—a contrivance which permits the 
charge to be ignited more centrally than otherwise would have 
been possible, and thus enables the powder to, explode with inereased 
¢ffect,. The chambering of large fire-arms is analogous to the patent 
breeching of portable guns—a contrivance which we shall speak, of pre- 
sently. . The theory of the propulsion of fire-arms missiles is almost too 
simple for remark ; the vast force of these projectiles being dependent 
on the sudden evolution of an immense volume of gas, generated by the 
combustion of gunpowder. Long after the discovery of cannons, the 
flight of their projectiles was involved in the greatest mystery—was con- 
sidered to follow a different law from that regulating the flight of all 
other bodies ; and anterior to the period of Tartaglia, the Venetian, 
arterrists universally believed that the first part of the flight of cannon- 
balls wasin an absolutely straight line. The fallacy of this opinion 
Tartaglia demonstrated by shewing that even from the first instant of 
discharge fire-arm missiles described a curve; and soon aft Galileo 
proved this curve to be derived from a parabola. We say derived from 
a parabola, because, contrary to wnat school books tell us on this point, 
the curve is only a true parabolain vacuo. If the cannon-balis be fired 
at slow velocities, the curye does not largely vary from the parabolic 
form, and the parabolic theory may be applied with advantage’ as a 
basis of calculation to the law of their flight; but if they be projected 
at high velocities, the parabolic theory is useless, 

The Belgians give us a sample of their ingenuity in making bomb- 
shells ; the Russians do the same. These terrible projectiles, although 
yery simple to look at, require great delicacy in their manufacture. 
They must be cast without any flaws, and must possess an equal thick- 
ness in every part. To determine the absence of flaws, each bomb-shell 
is proved by forcing air into it with bellows whilst under water; and 
equality of thickness is proved by gauging. Shells are nearly filled with 
gunpowder, into which is driven a fusee, timed to burn a giyen number 
of seconds, and to explode the charge within the shell when the latter 
shall have arrived at the desired mark. 

Formerly shells were exclusively shot out of mortars and howitzers, 


qeo"AS» considerable | difficult; 


| appellation biurt-needle gun is derived.’ ’ 
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but they are now very generally shot out of long guns. The Shrapnell 
shell is similar to the bomb shells we have been describing, but much 
thinner ; and, instead of mere gunpowder, it contains a mixture of gun- 
powder and small iron balls, the former just, enough. to burst the shell 
and scatter the balls. The Shrapnell shell is intended for doing exe- 
eution at distances beyond the range of canister and grape-shot, both of 
which scatter immediately they leave the gun. The largest sized bomb- 
shell used in our service has a diameter of thirteen inches ; beyond whieh 
size they may be made, but the mortars for shooting them would be not 
only unwieldy, but such heayy castings would be generally imperfect. 

Carronades are short, light, large-bored cannons, made to be charged 
‘with much smaller quantities of powder than other guns of equal bore, 
and chiefly designed for the upper decks of ships, where the 
weight of ordinary large cannons would be 2 disadvantage. 

Congreve rockets are only modifications of the common sky rockets, 
which, far from having been applied to warlike uses by Sir/W. Congreve 
for the first time, have been nged for that purpose by the Chinese from 
time immemorial, This fact is testified by Sir William Congreve himself, 
in his treatise on roeket practice, 

And now, having hurried over the department:of cannons ‘with some- 
thing like the velocity of their own missiles, we come to speak of small 
arms of fire, We cannot deyote either time or space to an historical 
investigation of the. subject, but must:content ourselves with a general 
coup dil of the small fire-arms in the Exhibition.: In) this department, 
again, the Belgians» are prominently conspicuous, displaying guns and 
pistols of all kinds, to suit the tastes of: various nations—European, 
African, Asiatic, and American. From the small-bored, long barrelled 
gun, with short: stock, used by the turbulent hordes of north Afriea, to 
the delicacies of breech-loading rifles \and revolving pistols, the Bel- 
gians haye them all; and we would have our! military readers mark 
well this fact, that amid the collection of small fire-arms, including 
patterns of different mations, the; British musket is the worst con- 
structed, most ill: devised, and inefficient instrument of! all: we would 
haye themmark this teo, that the common musket is fast giving way to 
the rifle, which, by the modern plan of using conical bullets, can hit off 
a@ man with comfortable facility at a distance of some $00 yards. These 
facts are significant, Whilst penning these lines, we are informed, on 
competent authority, that the present English musket is already con- 
demned at high quarters; and that yery speedily all the troops of the 
line will be armed with the oval-bored rifle, that is to say, a two-grooved 
rifle, in which the grooves are so wide and so deep that the section of the 
barrel presetits an oval contour. With a weapon of this construction it 
is said that a man may be hit off at 1000 yards. The English authorities 
repudiate all breech-loading guns as being liable to get out of order; hence 
the new gun will be charged at the muzzle, as of old, 

But we are anticipating our subject. We have not yet said whata 
riflé is. A rifle, ‘then, is a’ gun, the barrel’ of which, instead of being 
smooth inside, is cut in furrows running in a screw-like or spiral direction, 
by which contrivance the bullet cannot roi! out as it does from common 
guns, but assumes in its exit the barrel’s spiral twist, and after leaying 
the gum spins through the air on ‘an axis coincident with its curve of 
flight, by which méans very great precision of aim is acquired, It fol- 
lows, from a consideration of the rifle gun, that that end of a bullet 
whith first emerges, strikes the object first; in other words, so long as 
the spinning motion of the bullet continues, th «axis o rotation of the 
bullet does not change. Taking advantage of this principle, rifle bullets 
tay be made'of a conical or pyriform shape, by which means an in- 
creased weight of metal may be fired from a bore of given diameter: a 
conical rifle bullet will always strike tip foremost, and if this tip be 
made Of steel, the penetrating effect of the missile becomes terrific, as 
the reader may éatiefy himself by taking a glance at the French depart- 
| ment, where he will see the effect of shooting these’ steel-tipped bullets 
against @ thick phite of wrought iron. . : Ving 
is experienced ‘in charging ‘rifle guns 

by the muzzle, various contrivitnces have been had recourst’ to at differ 
Pent times for loading them at the breech ; but in the military service of 


of. fale mations; oading by. the muzzle has “tntil ately” prevailed. 
mai n'the Prussian 


ziind-nadel- 


| or needle gun, hoiwever, loading 
is effected by @ yery’ingenious contrivance ; ant the car- 


, by the breech \ ne | } 
‘| tridge, on one end of which is stuck a patch of ‘detonating powder, be~ 


omes exploded by the rapid darting rd! of a needle, whence the 

a ‘A patent ‘breeching, of which 
mnbered art ry is an ‘invention of the 
‘Mr. Eg, by means of which the'charge of powder becomes ignited 
centrally, not laterally ; and instead of a mere’ screw-plug, us the 


‘we spoke! when treating of cha 


common breechin, aratis of Imuskets and low-priced fowling-pieces, 
‘consists of & mail ehainber, ‘hich serews on to the butt extremity of the 
barrel. ‘ » re ash eee wraps cebead . 
 PooPhe Américain Fevolvini p stole differ from those! commonly Séen in 
England, in’ the circutpstanice 0: only having one batrel 2 fixture, 
the compountt Epa hey made to revolve ; whereas, in the English 
revolving pistol, the barrels themselves turn'on a piyob. 
/ And’ now, trusting that the reailer’s experieiice of fire-armé may never 


verge! distgreeably towards “the ‘practical, wwe muke our bow, and 
conclude the subject. an Pati 4 
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ELIZABETHAN CESLING,—BY JACKSON AND SONS, OF RATHBONE-PLACE, 


CEILING. BY JACK- 
SON AND SONS. 


Although rather heavy 
(and this fault is made 
more perceptible by the 
very tasteless colouring 
bestowed upon the work), 
this specimen of one pe- 
riod of the Elizabethan 
style still very creditably 
shows what can be done 
with paper in this manu- 
facture. 


SECRETAIRE, FROM 
FLORENCE. 


Among all the speci- 
mens of furniture in the 
Building, few will be 
found to compete success- 
fully with this article, in 
appropriateness to its 
purpose, beauty of design, 
skill in carving; and gene- 
ral high finish, The de- 
tails are elaborated in a 
manner which no words 
adequately convey to the 
mind. 


— 
Ss 


ae 


“ORIGIN OF THE 
DIMPLE.” BY KIRK, 


This fanciful subject 
has been yery cleverly 
treated by Mr. Kirk in 
the little group of which 
we give an Engraving. 


TEA-TRAY. BY WAL- 
TON AND CO. 


The sets of trays, by 
Walton and Co., of Wol- 
verhampton, present spe- 
cimens of various styles, 
from the simple and se- 
vere Etrucean to the bril- 
liantly coloured mosaic 
and alhambresque. The 
Renaissance wine-tray is 
an example of the use of 
pearl to produce a na- 
tural effect, by being in- 
troduced as jewels, in 
conjunction with gold 
and colours. Something 
remains to be said of the 
process of manufacture 
employed upon these 
goods, The perfect ad- 
hesion of an opaque glass, 
fused by heat on the sur- 
face of wrought iron, so 
as to produce a smooth 
and eyen enamel, capable 
of withstanding the ef- 
fects of the atmosphere, 
and also alternations 


from heat to cold, has 
long been considered a 
great desideratum by all 
manufacturers of hard- 
ware; and it has only 
been after a considerable 
expenditure of time and 
capital, that Messrs. Fre- 
derick Walton and Co, 
have been enabled to pa- 
tent a process for effect~ 
ing this object. The arti- 
cles shown are covered 
with two descriptions of 
enamel: the one in- 
tended for better pur- 
poses is of a pure white 
colour; that upon the 
commoner goods, as sta- 
ble-buckets, water-cans, 
' &c., is black, and applied 
to coat the articles both 
inside and out, being less 
expensive. It does not 
show dirt so easily, and 
is equally effective and 
durable. In these works 
the ornaments are de- 
signed by Alfred Finley, 
the figures painted by A 
Henry Stanier, and the i 

SECRETAIRE, FROM FLORENCE, flowers by E, Haseler. TEA-TRAY.—BY WALTON AND O04, OF WOLVERHAMPTON 
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STATE HOWDAH.—EAST 


INDIA DEPARTMENT.) 


territory to stand still while other 
nations of greater natural resources 


This state howdah, or palanquin, 
which is exhibited by her Majesty, 


is 2 8) of the extreme Of 
Oriental luxury. It is made of 
vory, ©: , and surmounted by a 


gold-embroidered canopy, with trap- 
pings to match, which fall around 
the ane of the elephant which car- 
ries it. 


SLATE BATH. BY MAGNUS. 


Excepting the blue columns, which 
will never suggest lapis lazuli, the 
utmost extravagance of which most 
persons’ fancy is oapable is here 
realised at no enormous cost, with 
signal success, in the imitation of 
different marbles, which have been 
udiciously chosen. 


A LAST VIEW OF DIVERS 
FOREIGN EXHIBITORS. 


Brrore bringing to a close the Sup- 
plements in which an attempt has 
been made to describe and illustrate 
the most remarkable ef the speci- 
mens of industry and skill exhibited 
in the Crystal Palace, we desire to 
mention in turn all the countries 
which pressure of other matter, or 
the smallness of their contributions, 
or the late period at which they 
were unpacked, have caused us 
hitherto to pass by. We must urge 
to these who consider themselves 
neglected, that the Crystal Palace 
contains 18 acres of various produc- 
tions, and that it would take nearly 
as many acres of print and pictures 
to deseribe them all. 

We shall commence by noting the 
salient “ exhibits” of the nations and 
colonies which have not hitherto 


have marched on, and has been 
obliged to pay in taxation the 


penalty of wars and convolsions 
forced upon her by surrounding 
powerful neighbours; but Spain bar 


sunk under the inevitable influence 


of a despotic corrupt government, 
and an indolent, feeble-minded, ig 
norant people. ‘The one is a nation 


of farmers, of artizans, of sailors, of 


shopkeepers and merchants; the 
other is a nation of place-hunters 
and picaroons, The great features 
of the Spanish Exhibition are a set 


of assassin-like swords and daggers, 
and the model of a bull-fight. The 
Dutch have scarcely sent anything 
that may not be ranged in the class 


iil 
= 
oy 


of utility. Their exhibition is by no 
means equal to the well-deserved 
reputation of the country. The 
Dutch ship-builders have sent very 


little; the Dutch gardeners nothing 


formed the subject of separate arti- 


cles, like those devoted to France, 
Russia, and the United States, and 
conclude by noting contributions of 
any importance which have been 
unpacked within the last few weeks. 
We begin with 

Hotianp.—The kingdom of the 
Netherlands, or Holland, as it is 
more commonly called in this 
country, occupies a deservedly high 
place among the commercial na- 
tions of Europe—a rank due to the 
probity, industry, and enterprise of 
its people. Holland has main- 


either in tools or produce ; and the 
builders and engineers have not, as 
we might have hoped, favoured us 
with any models of the many curi- 
ons contrivances by which they 
manage to pump out and keep out 
the sea from a distriet nearly as 
large as Yorkshire. 

Out of 116 specimens exhibited, 
nearly half consist of such useful 
but uninteresting articles as lead 
and other mineral paints, water- 
colours, oil-cake, patent starch, 
chicory, wax, ivory-black, dyes—of 
which one, polychromate, is a new 
dye—leather, ropes, brooms, brushes, 
horse-hair, flax and hemp, veteri- 
nary medicines, and other unpic- 
turable materials. Stearine candles 
of good colour, great hardness and 
size, have been sent; but the price 
seems to afford no prospect of a 
competition with our English 
makers, which would be of advan- 
tage to consumers. The same may 
be said of the blankets, some of 
them dyed a bright scarlet for ex- 
portation: the quality is excellent, 
but they are dearer than English 
blankets of the same size, 

Two carpets of magnificent dimen- 
sions, each woven in one piece with- 
out seam, from the Royal carpet 
manufactory of Deventer, are dis- 
played on the west wall, which de- 
serves examination. One is from a 


Turkey, the other a Smyrna pat- 


tern, and they may stand ecom- 


tained its national credit in the 


parison for colour, design, execu- 


face of misfortunes that would have 
engulphed a less industrious and 
frugal country in hopeless bank- 
ruptcy. Without mines, with few 
manufactures, with a limited territory, with only one colony of any im- 
portance, with a weight of taxation, as calculated per head, only second to 
that of Great Britain, in spite of a revolution and a war which deprived 
her of a territory and population of mines and manufactures, Holland 
holds a rank, and inspires a Scares of confidence and.respect which 
appears in striking contrast with Spain—a kingdom which, with natural 
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resources, second to none in the world, is always on the verge of open 
national bankruptcy, and has become a by-word for everything that is 
politically degrading and dishonest. Holland and Spain were both great 
powers while England was still in the infancy of its commercial career, but 
they have sunk to the condition of second-rate powers from totally differ- 
ent causes. Holland has not fallen, but has been compelled by a limited 


1 
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SLATE BATH.—BY MAGNUS AND CO. 
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tion, and materials, with anything 
in the Building. According to our 
notion, they are just what library 
or dining-room carpets of a great 
mansion should be—rich, not gaudy, thiek, warm, soft as velvet. The 
designs have avoided the absurdity of preparing landscapes or flowers 
to be walked on. Among articles of luxury, we much admired a cloak, 
muff, and ruffles of a beautiful pearl white, made by Messrs, Hase, of 
Hague, of the feathers of the Colymbus cristatus, a sea bird of the diver 
species. It is impossible to imagine anything more delicate or more likely 
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to harmonise with a rich dress; for so unique an article, which cannot 
become common, as good skins are very scarce, the price (£27) docs not 
seem extravagant. Zeegers, of Amsterdam, has sent a large wooden fold- 
ing screen, richly japanned, after a Chinese pattern, like those ot the /hand- 
some chess-hoards and tea-chests our grandfather sea captaing used to” 
import as presents fiftyyears ago. . This screen would accord well with 
of the carpets, 

rcs the tiflties are to be noted a crane, from Messrs. Enthoven, of 
the Hague, whieh has excited much admiration among our engineers, 
With a power of one-tenth, it raises, and at the same time weighs, several 
tons. Alongside, the erane is a, sugar-cane mill, one of the many ma- 
chines for the game purpose within the Palace. A journeyman en- 
gineer, who was examining it, declared that it was made by English and 
by London mechanics: our skill does not go far enough to decide the 
question. There are a number of mathematical and scientific instru- 
ments, including a delicate balance by ©. Beiher, Arnheim, an astrono- 
mical eight-day clock, by Hohwu, of Amsterdam; and a dynamometer 
for ploughs, by Cazaux, of Volhenburgh, near Leyden. M. Conrad, 
Engineer in Chief of the Hague, has models of a crang bridge and of a 
rolling bridge in use on two of the railways he has conatructed—the first 
near Schiedam, and the other near Leyden. All that we have from the 
great Dutch shipbuilders is comprised in « few models of boats. From 
Haarlem, the Hague, and Rotterdam specimens of printing and book- 
binding have been sent; among which are Bibles in quarto and folio, 
“for the use of the Dutch Reformed Church, printéd for the Bible Com- 
ith stereotyped plates, 

Petit and Mritsen, founders, have exhibited a beautiful set of bells for 
achime, which it iy to be hoped will tempt some successful patriot to 
bestow on the steeple of his native town. We need a few more chimes 
in England. 

A diamond ornament, capable of being converted to several uses, ex- 
hibited in the Avenue, by a jeweller of Rotterdam, seems to us of sur- 
passing beauty in arrangement, as well asin the colour of tlie stones. 

We cannot flatter ourselyes that this Dutch exhibition will lead to any 
extended commercial relations, unless it be in some of the new inven- 
tions. Most of the articles seem dear: for instance, there are some 
well-worked sticks and whips of whalebone, better than anything of the 
same material in the Building; but the price has been fixed at 227 per 
doze Now for £2 our London and Birmingham manufacturers will 
supply a much more elegant whip than whalebone can be made into in 
any way. At the same time, Dutch manufactures are always sound and 
genuine. 

5 We had nearly omitted, following the bad example of the jurors, any 
notice of a gigantic partridge-pie, containing some hundred birds, in an 
hermetically sealed case; the lid of which is dotted with small sample- 
cases. We trust that this may be tapped at one of the farewell banquets 
of the Exhibitions; Dutch suppers can take rank with Scotch break- 
fasts and French dinners. We have no doubt this monster pie will 
equal any of the contributions of Cheyet, of the Palais Royule, in paté 
de folie gras et de becassine. 

DENMARK.—From this kingdom, harassed by a civil war but lately 
concluded, nearly fifty contributions have been made, of which a large 
proportion consist of scientific instruments and works of art, with two or 
three curious inyentior Among what we may term the truly national 
contributions and curiosities, are samples of Iceland wool. There are no 
parties engaged in any special pursuit to whom the contents of the 
Crystal Palace can be more interesting than to woolstaplera, since it con- 
tains more various specimens of the subject of their commerce than have 
ever before been brought together under one roof: from the frozen shores 
of Iceland to the burning sands of Western and Southern Africa, from 
the Highlands of Scotlind to Australia, from Spain, Saxony, Prussia, 
France, Russia, and the different districts of India, between the Bay of 
Bengal and the yalleys of Cachmere, from Peru and trom Patagonia, 
fleeces of varying qualities have been forwarded, of which perhaps the 
samples from Patagonia, Cachmere, and Iceland are the most rare. 

Among the truly national manufactures of Denmark are the knitted 
jackets, petticoats, stockings, &c., and the black earthenware pots, made 
by the peasantry of Jutland, which are interesting from their genuine- 

8s. Itis to be regretted that every contributing nation did not send 
8 of its cheap woollen manufactures. Indeed, one of the de- 
of the Wxhibition isthe absence of two Classes of goods— 
first, those cheap, useful articles which form far more of the staple of 
commerce than brilliant costly luxuries; and, secondly, those manufac- 
tures which are the remains of a primitive state of society, now fast dis. 
appearing before the march of steam-drivenand steam-born commerce. 

The most remarkable invention in the Danish department is that of 
M, Sorensen, of Copenhagen—a machine for composing and also dis- 
dributing type. It is advanced one step over previous attempts at the 
same object, inasmuch as it performs the second operation ; but still 
the difficulty of punctuation and “ spacing” remains, which, after all, 
has to be done by hand Yabour. 

Messrs. Funch, Jurgensens, and Nissen, all of Copenhagen, each ex- 
hibit astronomical and philosophical instruments, which include an 
astronomical clock, chronometers, double-acting air-pump with one 
cylinder, scales for chemical analysis, for which they claim the merit 
not only of accuracy of construction, but of cheapness, and help to 
maintain the ancient, well-founded scientific reputation. of Copenhagen. 
For our musiciang, there are improved flutes, clarionets, and hautboys, 
by Selboe. 


Denmark, in imitation of its great neighbours, has its Royal manufac. 
tory supported by an annual grant, for producing porcelain, which is 
neither chéap nor first-rate, The stock subjects, in vases and imitations 
of china, are not new; but the most interesting are a set of copies in 
Parian from Thorwaldsen’s works. The best are a figure of the great 
sculptor, a“ Christ Blessing,” and a “ Theseus,” 

The inventor would probably be annoyed if we passed without notice 
“the working model of an electro-magnetic engine;” but what can be 
said of a model, when it is well known that so far, the difficulty of em- 
ploying clectro-magnetism as a moving power is not mechanical, but 
pecuniary. At present coals are cheaper than any metallic solution. 

Swrprn and Norway, countries to which we are indebted for our 
charcoal-iron for steel; for the art of rolling iron, imported by the Fid- 
der ancestor of Lord Foley ; for large quantities of excellent pine timber ; 
and for the novels of Frederika Bremer and the singing of Jenny Lind, 
have made a very poor display, consisting chiefly of iron in various 
stages, from ore to manufactured steel. We ought to have had specimens 
of the nutive manufactures of the Laplanders, a reindeer sledge, a Nor- 
wegian carriole, and a Swedish stove. A well-constructed Swedish stove 
is a great luxury in a study or hall, as it affords the means of keeping up 
an even temperature throughout the winter, with very little attention 
once in twenty-four hours. Being constructed of brick, they have none 
of the unpleasant dryness of iron stoves. We note among the more in- 
teresting articles in this section thirty-two specimens of silver in different 
stages, which have been contributed from the Koningsberg silver works, 
and “samples of cotton goods, made in hand-looms by the peasantry of 
the province of Western Gothland, without any dressing.” Altogether, 
Sweden and Norway have rather given us a proof of their good-will than 
examples of thelr productive industry. The remaining contributions of 
Norther Enrope may be summed up in a yery few lines, 

From HANovER, among ten contributions, there seems nothing very 
characteristic. Fire-arms, of course, magnetic apparatus for telegraphs, 
sail-cloth, 4 hat on a new principle, a bust of the King of Hanover, and 
three calf-sking, are fuir specimens of the collection from the ancient 
patrimony of our Kings, 

Preserved vegetables, poultry, fish, fruit, and milk are the most 
notable of the products of the free city of Lusrck. 

MECHLENBURG-STRELITZ and MECHLENBURG-ScitweRm, two little 
principalities, whose commercial relations with England chiefly consist 
in a supply of Protestant Princesses and Princes 
have sent, the oné a hot-plate and a spin -wheel, the other 2 still, 
three guns, a soup-tureen, and a case of razors, 5 $ 

Nvkemsune, from whence we might haye fairly expected a splendid 
collection of the toys so dear to the hearts of the children of “all na- 

tions,” has found nothing for us but two specimens of remarkably fine 
wire—one pound drawn out 76,000 feet in length, and the other for 
mining lanterns to 41,000 fect, ; 

From Germany we must make a long stride to Rome, from which we 

have received ‘works of art in the shape of cameos in shell 
and in onyx, mosuics,a very beautiful model of the three portions of 
the Roman Forum executed in yellow marble, and a little silk and hemp. 
‘The cameos in shell should be exainined carefully by those who have pre- 
viously: only had an Opportunity of seeing common Brench articles of 
the same kind. | We cannot consider MacDonald's statue a specimen of 
Roman industry. It is curious to walk from the Roman department, 


with its seanty collection of Cyd ys, potest a principality richly en- | 
to 


dowed in soil ‘and climate can sen itaerland, where nearly three 
hundred articles, most of which can be sold in. foreign countiies, attest 
the industry and vigour of a free people. , 

Jn taking leave of the productions of Europe, we cannot helj regrét- 


ing that Paris, Hamburgh, and Brussels did not send some feos hi mens of 
their cheap and elegant furniture, as well as the costly articles fit only 


“our Royal family, | boats. 


for the palaces of noblemen and princes. Those cities can make 
furniture which is very cheap, and not without elegance. The 
speculation would have paid well. We suspect foreign exhibitors, in fix- 
ing their prices and sending their goods, have been led astray by a vulgar 
error a8 to the lavishness of Englishmen, For instance, a set of pretty: 
chairs in the Tuscan department, are priced at twelve igseach. Very 
much handsomer can be had of London manufacture'for eight shillings. 

MISCELLANEOUS ConTrisuTions.—Under this title we may 
enumerate a variety of what are vyulgarly called ‘“oddments,” 
which say nothing for the resources of the countries by which they 
are sent, but help to illustrate the cosmopolitan character of our 
commerce, For instance, Brazil, an empire containing two million 
square miles, with a capital, Rio de Janeiro, with upwards of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants; and another great city, Bahia, with 
more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, has been content to have 
its industrial resources represented by a few vases of flowers, made from 
the brilliant feathers of tropical birds and the scales of the diamond 
beetle. Jt is true that Brazilian diamonds and other precious stones 
appear in a manufactured state among the displays of many European 
jewellers; and Brazilian coffee, cotton, sugar, and hides, in which an 
immense trade is carried on with England, appear in the samples of the 
trade of the port of Liverpool, But we should have been glad to have 
seen a complete collection, not only of rough diamonds and topazes, but 
of the great variety of timber and ornamental wood, of the dyes—the log- 
wood, Brazil wood, and other raw produce—which must be the source of 
great wealth to that empire, whenever education and commercial enterprise 
have been substituted for the feeble lassitude of the degenerate Portu- 
guese. We referred to the beautiful leather manufactures of the Brazi- 
lian Indians in our article on Saddlery. 

Cui, by the kindness of the Messrs. Schneider, of Broad-street, has 
a lump of gold ore weighing 8 cwt., to typify the raw material in which 
she pays for a not inconsiderable consumption of British manufactures, 
A little of the Chilian wheat would have been acceptable, as rendering 
more perfect the cereal department of the Exhibition, Both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have more than once been indebted to Valparaiso 
for supplies of wheat at a reasonable prige. Through that port a consi- 
derable and increasing traffic, much stimulated by the colonization of 
California, is carried on between the Chilian Republic and our Pacific 
colonies, We also hoped for some specimens of the earthenware jars 
which the Chilian potters, either by the exercise of hereditary skill, or by 
the use of some peculiar clay, manufacture so admirably—iight, strong, 
and ringing like metal. If the idea of forming a museum of specimens 
of raw produce and primitive industry, collected from the Exhibition, 
be carried out, the deficiencies we have pointed out may be filled up by 
the priyate contributions of some of our merchants. 

Mexico has been content to be represented by our gold workers and 
jewellers, and has only sent a few wax flowers and specimens of timber, 
We haye no bottles of pulque, the spirit distilled from the cactus, nor’ 
any of the cloth or otherof. the many articles which the Mexican Indian 
manufactures from a plant which is to him what the palm and the 
bamboo are to the natives of the East, From the cactus, which grows in 
the most barren ground, he obtains good clothing, fuel, thatch, ropes, 
and ¢ven an intoxicating drink to drown the thought of his miserable 

sition. 

x Nzw GRANADA, with its handful of rough emeralds, will be passed 
unnoticed by many eyen of the educated, who know not that the little 
republic of that name contains a narrow slice of land, perhaps more im- 
portant than any other of the same dimensions in the world. The 
isthmus and port of Panama are within the territories of New Granada; 
and it may confidently be assumed, that, if within ten years an Exhibition 
of the Industry of all Nations should be repeated, New Grenada will 
make no unimportant figure among the contributors of raw produce, 

QUEEN Pomang, of the Soomry Isnanps, deseryes our best thanks 
for illustrating the ancient industry of her little kingdom—the industry 
that excited the admiration of Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks, “in 
bygone days when George the Third was King.” Her Majesty has sent 
beautiful mats, cotton cloth, and coronets, 

Last among the specimens of foreign produce, although placed in the 
midst of our colonial productions, are certain samples of mahogany, satin- 
wood, and of vegetable wax, from the black Republic of Dominica, in 
the island of Hayti, which have been sent by our consul there, Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, the botanist, who discovered in Guiana, and sent to Eng- 
land, the Victoria Regia lily. 

American Ploughs.—A Correspondent writes us, in reference to the 
article on the Ploughs of the United States, that the Canadian Iron 
Plough, so far from gaining a prize, was not even mentioned in the Re- 
port on the Albany Ploughing Match. Ourauthority was a Canadian 
who at the time cited it as a proof of the impartiality of the judges. 


COLONIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Our Colonial contributions have been largely increased, and entirely 
re-arranged, since our carly notice of them. In some of our possessions 
warm interest has evidently been taken in the Exhibition, and pains 
and considerable expense have been incurred to make their local contri- 
butions complete, 

British GurANA has exhibited, by the agent of the Royal Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Society of the Colony, 150 vegetable productions 
either in a raw or manufactured state, all suitable for permanent pre- 
servation in the colonial department of an industrial museum, besides 
about sori curiosities chiefly connected with the aboriginal Indians of 
that colony. 

TRINIDAD.—The Governor, Lord Harris, has sent a very interesting 
collection, admirably arranged, which includes everything of importance 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom found in our South 
American colonies. Thus, among other specimens, we have “pitch” 
from the springs in the centre of the Pitch Lake, and every variety of 
pitch found in ich near the lake, peal Siertast prepared from the 
pitch, which is found to be a cheap substitute for animal charcoal in the * > ; 
manufacture of sugar; also, naphtha manufactured from the pitch; and qender ae Ee ae Bes idea 
many other articles which are likely to form part of the exports of the givin ae numbers of the size, adit would now ie 
colony, when the science and capital of Hurope has been directed to fori ell always buy their shoes ready made, tht i 
their respective properties. Thus we have, in the animal substances, te eae is 2 
tortoiseshell and whale-oil, both articles of export. In yegetables, We commence our critical: 
specimens of cocoa-nut and other oils, spices, cotton, whieh is not at 
present, but is likely to heeome an object of cultivation; and also the 
fibre of the Bromelia kaoata, and agave, of which the native population 
make cotton and ropes. The “ woods” are well arranged and described. 

The Exhibition has been the means of bringing to notice a vast 
number of ornamental and timber woods, from India, British North 
America, Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, our West Indian posses- 
sions, and other countries. It is to be hoped that they will be preserved 
in some suitable place, and that we shall have a comprehensive report 
on them from competent scientific and practical authorities. Every year 
our communication with distant countries is rendered more easy; and 
this facility, in conjunction with the reduction of the timber duties, 
ought to afford ovr cabinet-makers, builders, and shipwrights, some new 
raw material. We observe that the BAwamas, famed for turtle and 


purposes; (190) Mylitta australis, a sort of truffle, eaten by the aboz 
rigines before their destruction by the whites, in a half-roasted state, 
which has been used by Europeans in soups and pud skins of the 


naturalised, and are to be found building in hollow 
The native bee of Australia is black, and scarcely larger 

The exhibition of South Australia, as compared with Van 
Land, is in inverse proportion to its respective importance, 
There are barely a dozen articles, but these include specimens of' copper 
ore, copper ingots, and malachite from the Burra Burra aiine, which has 
afforded £700,000 sterling value of ore, between the’ date ‘of stri 
the first lode, in 1846, and 1850. Wool and tallow, the staple articles 
of New South Wales and other Australian colonies, we have adverted 
to in previous Numbers, and have nothing to add, except to recommend 
to those interested in our woollen manufactures a comparison of the 
wools of Australia and the coarse tweeds manufactured at and near 
Sycney, with the fine collection from all countries contained in the 
Crystal Palace. Pethaps even at this late hour, before the Exhibition 
closes, a lump of native gold may be added to the display of the produce 
of New South Wales. If in that colony, as now promised, a second El 
Dorado be discovered, with its millions of sheep and cattle, it will even 
far outvie California. ¥ 

The Canadian section has already been described and illustrated; but 
it has been in several particulars re-arranged with increased picturesque 
effect. The leather made from the skins of the porpoise—an entirely 
new manufacture—has excited the attention of the trade. .A pair of shoot- 
ing-boots of thia material, of excellent workmanship, haying arrived, have 
been presented to Prince Albert, and acknowledged in a very gracious 
manner. Among other additions, are some beautiful furs from Nova 
Scotia, and some asphaltic coal from New Brunswick. The wild-cat 
skins of Nova Scotia are worth attention for cloak linings, if they can 
be supplied in any quantity. , 2 

We conclude our visits to the avenues and bays in which the produce 
of so many different races, languages, customs, and climates, are gathered. 
together, with an earnest hope that before 1860 expires, we may be able, 
in a second great gathering of all nations, to note and report mighty 
progress in industrial arts and peaceful civilizing sympathies. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Most people haye had occasion, at one time or another, to complain of 
suffering produced by the mal-construction of boots or shoes ; we cannot 
but rejoice, therefore, in the announcement, that, according to all proba- 
bility, a new era for the feet is about to dawn, and such sufferings to 
become ag rare and exceptional as they now are general and abundant. 
The present Exhibition of Industry offers ample grounds on which we 
justify this hopeful anticipation. It is an old and popular adage, that 
there is “‘nething like leather: ” this we are perfectly prepared to admit, 
and at the same time to assert an equally popular fact, that there is 
something very unlike leather, possessing one great property in which 
leather, as we most of us know to our cost, is too often painfully de- 
ficient. This property is elasticity, and we need scarcely add thatithe 
substance we allude to is trdia-rubber. F 3 

That the.combination of this yaluable gum, with the ancient and 
time-honoured material, is the grand feature of modern progress in the 
art of boot and shoe making, will speedily become apparent in one re- 
view of the articles exhibited in that department. Its importance will 
be, perhaps, still more fairly appreciated, from the consideration that by 
its agency boots and shoes of the cheapest and commonest manufacture 
may be made as pleasant and easy to the feet as those costly specimens 
of ingenious and studied workmanship hitherto attainable only 
by the wealthier classes. Not only does the introduction of elastic 
textures into the construction of coverings for the feet remove all undue 
pressure, allow the free and natural play of the muscles, and avoid 
much wear and disagreeable effort and annoyance in getting shoes 
on and off; not only does it do &way with the risk of corns 
and bunions, the cure of which has sprung into an actual profession, 
but it abolishes all the cumbrous and fragile machinery of laces, 
strings, buttons, buckles, &c., and renders a boot or a walkiny- 
shoe as easy to don as a slipper or stocking—an advantage by no means 
likely to be underrated by a foot-sore’public. That such an innovating 
inyention should neither be brought to perfection at once, nor meet witli 
the immediate popularity and patronage it deserves, is not wonderful, 
when we consider the slow progress of all reforms in established forms, 
whether material, social, or political. But that it deserves attention and 
recommendation as an alleviation of one of the most widespread and 
troublesome of the smaller evils which flesh is heir to, none can we ima- 
gine, deny. At the same time, itis highly desirable that boot and shoe- 
makers generally should turn rore serious attention to the anatomy and 
natural requirements of the foot, and particularly reform the detestable 
practice of making the sole too narrow, pinching if in on the inner 
extremity, contrary to the natural shape of the foot, according to 
which the great toe, is far from deflecting as they dictate, the fact being 
that the inner side of the foot requires nearly a straight line to deter- 
mine its outline. On this point we took the opinion of an eminent 
sculptor. Any one may, however, satisfy himself by placing his 
foot on a sheet of paper, and carefully tracing its outline with a pencil. 
Though it must be remembered that the constant practice of wearing 
shoes, such as are generally sold (or rather mis-soled, if Jesting be per- 
missible ‘on such a graye ropa te actually modify the proper shape 
of the foot by habitual distortion. The contrast between the 
real form of the foot. and some boots and shoes is positiy: 


ely ludicrous, 
Another fault cf which almost everybody complains is want of height in 
the instep. This causes exquisite pain, and is one of the accidents which 
India-rubber is specially calculated to remedy. India-rubber will also 


VILL, with its slashed openings, rendering all ei 


his living oo- 


2 : ‘i uleanised Inj ibber webbing 
pine-apples, send, in addition to specimens of the shell-flowers whielt | nih forms his grand claim beet; 
have long been admired, a sample of a very handsome cabinet-wood hie Shien ee ee ‘pa elo btalie Saat stall in the 
which grows to a large size, called locally “horse-flesh.” Mai if ae Wi rest oihaiaea ob the eas ie alao = 
Jamaica has the unenviable distinction of being unrepresented in the, a segapeiinshete ts ; : . , eee 
Crystal Palace, except through the kindness of a lady who sent a case of registered ¢! oo z 


artificial flowers ; while from §t. Christopher, John Morris, a black 
labourer, has forwarded a West Indian fish-pot or basket, made 
inner bark of a tree. The most noticeable contribution from 

is a collection of wax imitation tropical fraits and flowers, by 
Mrs. Braithwaite, of that island. Bermuda produce occupiés 
table, crowned with model of one of the celebrated Bermudian pilot- | 


Ramsbottom’s substitute for shoes and clogs) are 
aay a horse’s shoe, and’ appear ealetiated & 
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nmed with iron as 
defy the wear and 
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It will be remembered that Colonel Reid, the courteous and intelligent | 
chairman of the Exeeutive Committee, was Governor firstof Bermuda, 
and afterwards of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands. i 

In passing over several trifling West Indian contributions of no especial 
note, we observe that there are specimens of produce from ‘those 
sinecure dependencies, St. Helena and the Falkland Islands; 
useless colonies, where ex 
for no other reason than to 
fluence, 
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down asthe abo- 
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practical proof of its virtues by actual immersion in a pail of water. 
In the case of C. Hubert, of 202, Regent-street, is a shoe with the toes 
distinctly drawn, made without seam, and strongly suggestive of the tor- 
ture inflicted by boots less accurately correspondent with the forms of 
nature. The boots exhibited by Mr. Hubert are of extreme elegance and 
perfection of manufacture, 

The ladies’ Victoria boot, by E. Walker, of 19, Whitecross place, Wil- 
son-street, Finsbury-square, is intended to act as a support for the ancle 
and a protection against cold. Itis a sort of female Wellington with 
elastic leg. ruly there never was a more elastic subject to write about 
than the boots of this mighty Exposition. It is « relief to find something 
different in the two specimens of skate boots, exhibited by Wilshire of the 
Albany-road, Kent-road, which we recommend to the skating club of 
the ensuing seagon as an admirable contrivance to save numbed fingers 
and serious accidents from the loosehess or imperfection of straps, 
buckles, &c. in fastening ordinary skates to the feet, 


GARDEN SYRINGE.—BY TYLOR AND SONS. 


Mr. Schaller claims to be the sole inventor of the mackintosh over- 

shoes ; Becket of Menchurch-street, of the Zvi ideio elasticon, or invisible 

¢ boot, which we mention, were it only for the remarkable name 
which its imaginative inventor has conferred upon it, 

‘A. Robert, of 123, Regent-street, exhibits very beautifal dress boots. 
Hoby, the most famous in story. the pet of the fashionable novelists, who 
have stereotyped his name with that of the illustrious Stulz, and a few 
more fortunate tradesmen, displays some boots of waterproof leather, 
to be cleaned in the ordinary manner, of undeniable make. ; 

"The foreign boots and shoes are mostly destitute of any striking no- 
yelty in make or fashion ; yet the specimens of Hungarian boots with 
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EXAMPLES OF GLASS-BLOWING.—BY HARTLEY AND CO. 


iron heels and pointed toes are curious as an illustration of national 
costume ; and the splendid slippers of embroidered velvet, and morning 
boots with turn-up pointed toes of yellow embossed leather, by Anton 
Kunert, of Vienna, may interest some of our dandies and petites maitresses. 
Some very handsome slippers are also to be found in the case of M. Bathi¢, 
member of the Academy of Industry at Paris and inventorof the sabotsou- 
er, for which, in the hope that wooden shoes will soon be traditionary in 
la belte France, we are not disposed to give any extraordinary credit. 
Nor could we leave the Exhibition and the subject without a glance 
at the slippers of India and Turkey, in which latter department a pair 
of loose boots of yellow and red leather excited a luxurious longing for 
a climate in which they could be worn with advantage in streets where 
the citizens can even shufile about at ease in the little canoe-like slip- 
pers that look scarcely suited to the roughness of an English Kidder- 
minster carpet. We have reserved to the last the mention of the extra- 
ordinary American shoes made entirely of yulcanised India-rubber, 
under Goodyer’s patent. These are brought to a very high degree of 
perfection, the soles being made rough to prevent slipping, and a polish 
being giyen by heat, without any extraneous substance. They can be 
made yery cheaply; indeed we were surprised to learn how low is their 
wholesale price, considering that which is asked for similar articles in 
the shops, By a recent and most ingenious invention, the upper lea- 
thers, if we may be excused for so Trish a phrase, can be perforated with 
minute holes, 0 as to allow perfectly free ventilation, the want of which 
has hitherto prevented shoes of India-rubber from coming into general 
use. Heat does not affect them, and there is every reason to believe 
that the consumption will soon be as great asthe manufacture of the 
article is simple, economical, and expeditious. For such a climate as 
ours they are invaluable. 


PORTABLE BATH—BY TYLOR ANP SONS. 


Before concluding our notice, we think we may venture to assert that 
we have made good our promise of demonstrating by modern instances 
that elasticity and India-rubber are the great signs of the times in the 
boot and shoemaking reform to which the munufacture of the age is 


destined. 


PORTABLE BATH, GARDEN SYRINGES, &. BY TYLOR 
AND SONS. 


Jor and Sons exhibit a very comfortable-lookiug bath, copper, ena- 
melled to the appearance of white marb!e, in a mahogany frame, with 
cocks for hot, cold, and waste water; and, in addition, fittings for a 
shower-bath, warm or cold, with a pump for the purpose of raising 
the water. The peculiar advan’ of this production, however, consists 
in there being attached to one end of the bath a emall stove, which, at a 
small expense of coals, will heat the water whenever required for use. 
In another Engraving, in the same page, we represent two of Tylor’s 
garden syringes, which are yemarkable for the simplicity and neatness 
of thelr conetruction. 

REGISTERING COMPASS. BY D. NAPIER AND SON. 


This ¢ ass registers upon paper the exact course which a vessel has 
been shoanee for Tentfoor conaecutiye hours. Its object is to enable 
the Captain at any time to ascertain if the ship has been steered cor- 
rectly ; and, if not to show the period of error, and the amount of de- 


viation. 
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EXAMPLES OF GLASS-BLOWING. BY HARTLEY AND Co. 


Messrs. Hartley and Co,, of Sunderland, in addition to a variety of 
Specimens of glass available for various purposes, as windows, con- 
servatories, &c,, exhibit a series of models illustrative of the manufac- 
ture of crown or sheet glass, the examination of which will prove highly 
gratifying to those who take an int tin the great productive arts of 
the country. Some ofthese we h engraved, including the melting- 
pot, which stands nearly five feet high (No. 7 No. 1 shows 


7 on the cut). 
the blow-pipe and ball of metal, as taken from the pot; No2, sheet 
glass as formed by the blower in a wooden mould; No. 3, sheet glass 
when swinging in the process of blowing; No. 4, sb glass whea 
fully swung ; No. 5, sheet glass when finished by blowing; No. 6, sheet 
glass when partially flattened. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CLeRicvs—Small pensions are granted to indigent blind persons by the Rev W [1 th siagton’s 

Charity to the Blind, Ch Hospital; George rol Kk; and by th» sind 
Man's Friend, 29, Saville-row, Old Burlington-street ; ‘impson, Bay 

Ax OLD SUBSCRIBEK—'The electric eel (Gymnotus elect the Amazon river, 
in South America 

ASUPSCHIBUR FROM THR COMMENCEMENT—E, Dorado signifies literally “the gilded" or 
“golden,” and wan applied to the sovereignty teeming with prucious mevls whish the 
Spaniards in the 16th century sought in the interior of South Amurica, botweea the Orinaco 
and Amagon rivers; and the glittering fable lured Ratoigh to his ruin. 

38, Istington—A “Manual of Mechanics’ Institutions ia England" was published, in 1339, 
by the Useful Knowledge Society. The thousandth anniversary of tho birthday of Atired 
the Great was celebrated at Wantage, Herks. October 2%, 154) 
DON NEWS, No 396,) ‘The result of the Jublloe hax been the erection of the F 
School at Wantage, engraved in this Journal, No 430 

T Kk S—Oxford-street was Originally one mile and # half loug, between St 
(next Meux’s brewery) avd Old Tyburn turnpike, near Cumberiand-gato, Hy. 

SARAU—We cannot atnend the recommendation. Handel Water Music" is so cailod 
from its haying been first played by a. band of wind instruments, headed by Handel, who 
contrived to meet George 1. during @ Royal excursion on the Thames, by which means the 
composer regained the Royal favour, and had his pension doubled 

DW P, Hartford (United States)—We havo not room 

WE B—A crest placed within a ehield, as submitted, {8 eltosethor inoorrect and un- 

eraldic 

Purse Probably in Morant’s “ History of Resex” 

A Su: Shuttleworth: “ Arms: Arg. three weavers’ shuitics st, tipp 
nished with quills of yarn, the threads pendent or.—Gerard: “ Aris: Arg. a 
Grimshaw: “ Arms’: Arg. « griffin pegreant sa., beaked and legged or.”? 

Rep Kipine Hoop—The gughtar of the vider brother bas precedence 

A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER—Tho name is pronounced as if written Chumlo 

E WARREN HASTINGS—Tho Jast Count of Tholouso was Tayroond V. tt was his fathor, 
Raymond 1V., who marriod, for his third wifo, Johanna, widow of William, King of 
Sicily, and danghter of Henry IL, King of England. Kaymond 1V.'s other wives were 
—ls trix, sister of Trinqueval, Viscount of Desiers; aod 2d, a daughtor of Hash 

of Cyprus: by woisher of whom did he leavs avy issue, Raymond V. macriod 

whter of Peur I, first King of Avragon, and hid ou only ‘daughier aud hele, 

Jobunna, who wedded, in 1219, Alphonsus, Count of iors and Auvergas, brother 
of Sc Lonis, King of France. | Ruymon1 IL, the companion in arms of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, was faiher of Aiphonso, Count of Tholouse, whose son, Raymond LT, was father 
ef Raymond IV. 

W—We can trace no arms as belonging to the town of Midilosboro’-oa-Tves 

W P M‘K—Manchester is now acity, being a corporate town, and tho see of a bisho) 

AN OLD SunscnimEeR—Arms of Welby, Bart: “Sa. a forse between three Seurete-ile arg. 
Crest: Anarm embowed in armour issuing fesseways from clouds ppe.. holding a »word 
arg.. pommel and bilt or, over flames of fire also ppr, lasuunt from the wreath, Motto: Per 
ignem, per «ladium "” 

Octs—We regret we have not the means of answering our correspondent's Inquiries 

EXCELSIOR ~The cost of a marriage license Is about £2 17s. The time allowed for it to romatia 
in foreo is three months, There must be residence in tho parish by one or other of the 


yartion 

IAL B—'Tho pried of a farthing of Queen Anno is from Ss to 10s. Apply to Mr Webstor, 

17, Groat Kunsel!-+troet. Covent-garden 

RW 4's sixpence of William III is of no value 

¥ W D's hail crown of Charles 11 is worth from 3s. 

'f W—Your shilling ef Charles Lis worth 8s or 94, if in Buc preservation 

XL. Svrgeon—An ancient British gold coin of the commnest typo known. It cannot be 
assigned to any certain period, but is supposed to havo boon In circulation about the time 
of Casar’s invasion of Britain or Albion, BC 55 

BE H—A jotton of Queen Anne, and a quart d’eon of Henry IIL of France 

JP ¥—A coin of tho Alexandrian serios, wither of Probus of Aurelian, bat the impressicn is 
too badly taken to enable us to say which of the two 

NumismaTo1CoisT, Dublin—Your coin is called a St Patrick's farthi 
bave been auruck by the rebels in Ireland, in the reign of Churies 1 

Sr, Leoxann’s—Arms of Langbarne : “Per chev. gu. and args 4 pate countacclangede 
Crest; Out of a cloud a baud erect pointing with one flnger to the sun," 

HEKALDiC —Arms of Dalrymple, Earl of Stair: “Or om a sattive ax. pine loxsnzes of the 
fist. Crest: Axock ppr, Supporters; Tyo ions gu. Motto: Firm." 

PH C—You are not entided, during your mother's lifetime, alchough she i 
quarter hee arms. ‘Tho canton would be metal on metal. and the arms incorr. 

GH, Westerham —Mar Elias, at Abra, two miles from Sayda, and, sus quently, Dar loamy 
not very far from Sidon, in Syria, wore the plac:s of residence of Lady Hester ape 


and is supposeil to 


heiress, to. 


HORNBY AND KENWORTHY’S PATENT SIZEING AND 
DRESSING MACHINE. 


of keeping 
i they are intended to be wound off 


the threads separate 
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leading out of the Foreign Naye, daily attracts the atten- 


, and others) tion of those interested in warlike operations and field-sports. Our Ku- 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—GROUP OF ARMS IN THE FRENCH DEPARTMENT, 


Wx have already more than once remarked upon the splendid decora- the engine of death. For this ornamental manufacture the gunsmiths ot northern bay 


tion lavished by the French gunsmiths upon their weapons of offence Paris (Devisme, Lefaucheux, Delacour, Lepages, Claudin 
and defence, giving all the attractiveness and charm of a plaything to are especially distinguished; and the display which they make in a graving comprises a group of the most striking of these productions, 
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VISIT TO A CLERKENWELL CLOCK FACTORY. 


CLERKENWELL has long been noted for the manufacture of every de- 
scription of clocks. There are, however, not more than about half a 
dozen clock manufactories on a large scale, the work being, for the 
most part, done by those who are known as small masters, employing 
one or two journeymen or apprentices, and who attend entirely to 
particular branches of the trade; for instance—there are the dial 
enameller, the hand maker, the pinion maker, the wheel cutter, the 
fuzee cutter, the spring maker, the movement maker, the pendulum and 
barrel maker, the carver, the case maker, the clock-glass maker, the 
French polisher, and the finisher: so that, when a clock of a particular 
construction is ordered of one of the small masters, he has to depend on 
more than a dozen workmen, living in various parts of the district, for 
the several distinct portions of work required to complete the clock, 
Delay after delay is the consequence. ‘The wheel-cutter is so much 
engaged,” or “the case-maker has deceived me,” and such like, are 
among the reasons for disappointing, again and again, the anxious in- 
ventor of some horological improvement. It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that a factory which embraces all the various branches of the business 
must possess considerable advantages, especially when all the opera- 
tors are under the immediate superintendence and practised eye of the 
principals. 

Our attention was lately directed to such an establishment in St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, belonging to Messrs. J. Smith and Sons, 
which occupies the site of the once famous clock manufactory of Colonel 
Magniac. One of the principals kindly attended to us during an entire 
day, which we spent in examining closely the various operations 
necessary in producing a clock, and also several beautiful machines 
employed in facilitating some of the more difficult and tedious processes, 

We, in the first place, noticed the stock of mahogany which is intro- 
duced into the yard, around which the various workshops are placed, 
direct from the West India Docks. The mahogany logs, which are 
from 18 inches to 3 feet square, and from 8 to 20 feetin length, are in 
the first instance cut up into boards, varying from three-quarters of an 
inch to 2 inches in thickness, which, for the purpose of seasoning, are 
racked in the open yard, in a horizontal position, for about two years; 
after which period they are transferred toa shed, and placed in a 
vertical position, being separated from each other by a rack at top. 
Here they remain for three years, after which they are ready for use. 
For clock-cases intended for hot climates, the additional precaution is 
taken of stacking the boards at about seven feet above the glass-bending 


CLOCK-CASE SHOP. 


kiln. There are three kinds of mahogany used—Spanish, Cuba, and 
Honduras; oak is also used, besides maple, rosewood, satin, and 
other fancy woods, At the saw-pit we observed some logs of oak being 


‘at the east end of the yard, as seen in the 


cut up, of a rich brown colour, which is only attained by great age; the 
logs in question were at least 200 years old. 

The principal divisions in the manufacture of a clock are, the brass- 
founding, the.glass-bending, the case-making, and the clock-making. 

Brass-founding—Every piece of brass-work used in a clock made 
at Messrs. Smith and Son’s establishment is cast in the foundry , 
Engraving. The 
furnace, which is under the level of the floor, is constructed 
chiefly of Stourbridge bricks; the ash-pit is in front, and covered 
over with a grating. Gas coke is sometimes used, but coke of a 
harder description, similar to that made for locomotive engines, is pre- 
ferred. The casting-pots used are made chiefly of clay and powdered 
coke, and are formed with a small spout, but without any handle. 
When the metal is put into the melting-pot, the founder places it into 
the furnace by means of tongs of a peculiar shape. The pots are of 
conoidal form, some of which will hold 50 1b of metal, which consists 
of about two of copper and one of spelter, or zinc, for most purposes in 
clock-making ; but the quality is altered at pleasure, for particular pur- 
poses, by changing the proportions of the copper and spelter respec- 
tively. For turret clock-work, gun metal is used instead of brass. 

The casting trough is made of wood with sloping sides, and is placed 
opposite to the furnace. The sand used for taking the cast ia from 
Hampstead Heath, and is mixed with loam from the same locality, in 
the proportion of about one half of the latter to one of the former. This 
is the only description of sand used by all London brass founders. All 
the various pieces of brass required in the construction of a clock can be 
cast at the same time. The impression of one side of the article to be 
cast is first taken in the sand from a suitable pattern, the sand having 
been firmly pressed into one half of an iron frame or mould; the same 
process is observed with regard to the other half. When the two half 
frames are puttogether by meansof casting boards, one at top and the other 
at bottom, and secured together by means of wood-serews, ridges are formed 
in the sand from each sinking or impression into the main channel which 
terminates with an opening on the side of the frame, through which the 
liquid metal is poured, and which fills up all the cavities. While the 
metal is being poured into the mould, it is placed with one side towards 
what is called a spilling trough, which receives the waste metal 
escaping from the,pot. |In a few minutes{the boards are taken off, the 
sand removed, and the rough articles of brass are separated from each 
other, and removed to the various shops. 

Brass-sinishing shop—In this department the clock rings, or 
bezels, are turned by the lathe, the hinges being let into the 
rings and soldered, and the whole subjected again to the operation of 
turning, and finally finished. Here, also, the dials are silvered. The cases 
for the clock weights and pendulums, which are of sheet-brass, are also 
made in this shop, at one end of which is a forge, which is principally 
used for forging the hammer stems, pulley frames, pinions, repeating 
work, &c., of turret clocks, which are brought to great perfection at this 
establishment. Here, also, the brazing and soldering are effected. 
The sheet brass is cut out by means of large shears, with as much ease 
as a piece of card-board with oidinary scissors. At the other end 
of the shop is a manu-motive wheel cutting machine, specially used 
for cutting out from the solid brass the wheels for turret clocks. 
It consists of a large fly-wheel, which is turned by hand, com- 
Tounication from which is effected by a round band passing to a 4-inch 
pulley fixed on the spindle of the cutter, by which the teeth are formed: 
the frame containing the cutter is furnished with both a horizontal and 
vertical moyement, by which the exact portion of the wheel to the cut 
is regulated. Underneath the frame is a projecting arm, the use of 

which is to keep the wheel in its place during the operation. The 
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THE REGULATOR AND GENERAL CLOCK SHOP. 


number and size of the teeth of a wheel of any given diameter are re- 
gulated by a circular brass plate of about 18 inches diameter, through 
which are perforated different series of holes, ranged in concentric circles. 

Besides the wheel-cutting engine, there is another machine of a differ- 
ent construction, used for cutting the pinions for church clocks. It is 
furnished with a cutter, which rotates at considerable velocity on a sta- 
tionary axis; the pinion is moved horizontally underneath the cutter, 
which is so constructed that it not only cuts the slit in the pinion, but 
also shapes the leaves at the same time. 

The dials are made either of sheet tin, iron, or brass, the faces ,of 
which are coated with what is technically termed white-lake, a superior 
kind of white-lead, which is ground down with the finest description of 
copal varnish, and then put into a stove, similar to that used by japan- 
ners, until it becomes sufficiently hard to receive a polish, which is 
effected chiefly with pumice-stone, by which means a most perfect sur- 
face is produced, ready to receive the figures, which are painted with 
lamp-black, varnish, and turpentine. = 

The church clock dials are coated four times with black paint, and 
sized and gilt in the ordinary way; the gold, however, for this purpose, 
is of extra thickness. The divisions of the dials are set out by means of 

an index plate. Opposite to the wheel-cutting engine, as above de 

scribed, is a simple and Aitmeiions contrivance, for grinding the 
edges of clock and watch 2 asses. The operator stands in front of 
the work, with his right hand turning round a handle, placed vertically 
above the bench, and with his left hand holding a sort of hood, or, as it 
is called, cup, supplied with emery powder, by which the grinding is 
partially effected: the glass to be ground is temporarily fixed en a box- 
wood mallet, by means of cement, at the top of a‘spindle, which passes 
through the bench, and to which rapid motion communicated 
by a round band from a horizontal wheel below the bench, turned by 
the right hand of the operator. — Se eee 

After the grinding is completed, the edge of the glass is smoothed with 
pumice stone, and finally polished with oxide of tin, usually called putty- 


der. ae. 
Pephe glass- bending shop is situated on the south side of the yard, and is 

fitted up with fumaces and an ann 1g a 
‘The crown glass, used for enclosing the dials of clocks and watches, 
before being moulded or bent into the required form, is first cut into 
circular shape by means of a cirele-cutter, which consists of a circular 
board, covered with wash-leather, which is made to revolve on % 
pivot by one hand of the operator, while with the other hand he presses 
down a diamond on to the glass; the diamond is fixed at the end of 
an adjustable arm, which traverses a slot, the exact diameter of the cir- 
cular plate to be cut being regulated by an index fixed at the side of the 
slot. The circular flat plates, which are removed to moulds turned out of 
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solid fire-stone, the sinking of the moulds being of flat elliptical section, are 
put into one or other of the furnaces, according to the size ef the glass 
to be bent: while in the furnace, the mould is kept in continual circular 
motion by the long iron rod of the operator, until the glass sinks into 
the required form, The size to which glass is bent at this manufactory 
is equal to 80 inches in diameter. The grind:ng and polishing the edge 
of the glass is the next operation, which has already been described us 
being curried on in another part of the premises. 

The clock-case making department (of which we furnish an Ilustra- 
tion) is situated on the floor above the “ brass finishing shop.” Here 
is manufactwied every kind of case, from the ordinary office dial clock 
to the elegant ornamental case of the first-class regulator. The va- 
read of designs followed to suit particular tastes is rather aston- 
ishing. 

In order to produce the most beautiful work, as well as that of the 
most sound description, the external covering is produced by laying on 
veneers, an operation requiring considerable care, by means of cauls, 
which are simply pieces of wood of the shape of the articles to be 
veneered, made hot and screwed down close to the foundation on one 
side, and the veneered lining on the other: thus, the soundest work is 
produced, and the cracks and flaws so commonly seen in inferior cabinet- 
work are thus avoided. 

Each bench in this shop is furnished with a German screw, by which 
the work is more firmly held together, and closer joints effected, than by 
the ordinary screw attached to the Hnglish bench. 

In the course of construction we observed a very handsome case for a 
first-rate regulator, which is now to be seen at the Great Exhibition. 

The buhl-work of brass and mother-of-pearl, &¢., which is let into 
some of the clock-cases, is produced by a machine called a “neddy,” 
which derives its name from the workman standing across the body of 
the machine. The pattern intended to be used is first cut out in brass, 
which serves as a type from which to print any number of copies on thin 
paper: these paper patterns are pasted on the brass, pearl, wood, or other 
suitable material intended to be used. By means of a treadle worked by 
the left foot of the operator, the work is readily shifted; while with his 
right hand he cuts out the work by means of a very fine saw, made of a 
watch spring, and having exceedingly fine teeth on one edge. 

Adjoining the case-maker’s shop is a department entirely set apart for 
the “ system plan,” each man attending continually to one particular 
branch of the business; thus, to one is assigned the barrel making, to 
another the pinion work, or what is known among clock-makers as filling 
in the movement, and so on. 

There is one machine in this department which especially attracted 
our attention, and that is called a“ fuzee engine,” by which the spiral 
groove is cut in the solid brass intended for the fuzee. The brass is put 
upon a steel arbor, placed between two centres; the operator with his 
right hand presses a triangular sliding bar, furnished at the end with a 
steel cutter against the brass, while with his left hand he turns a handle 
in connexion with a sliding frame, on which is a brass bar placed at 
any given angle so as to regulate the size of the spiral groove ; 
this bar is adjusted by means of a segment at either end. By this 
machine the grooves of fuzees of from three-quarters of an inch to the 
largest size required are readily cut. eee 

On the south.side of the yard are two clock-makers’ shops—the one 
on the upper floor being entirely devoted to the finest and most delicate 
kind of work required for bracket clocks, regulators, &.; and the lower 
one on the ground-floor solely,for the works of turret and church clocks. 
(Views of both these shops are engraved in oi 
In the upper shop we observed every kind of tools required in making 
and finishing the various parts of a regulator, which we had the oppor- 
tunity of examining in order. First, the frames, which are constructed 
of thick brass: these are hammered, and then pinned up and filed square ; 
the pillars by which the two jframes are connected, are next turned, 
and fitted with large serews ; after this the arbors of the 
pinions are subjected to the turning process, by means of a 


turn-bench, worked by a drill-bow in the left hand of the workman, ‘The — 


back-cock and the crutch, the thumb-screws, and other brass works are 
then roughed out; and, finally, the several parts are finished, chiefly by 
means of a hand-lathe turned by the workman’s left hand, while the 
cutting tool is held in the right hand. For ordinary descriptions of 
work a common foot-lathe is used. After the several wheels have been 
finished by means of the “‘ throw,” or hand-lathe, they are fixed on to 
their respective arbors of steel, and the depthening tool is now brought 
into action, by which the exact positions of the centres of motion are 
determined, in order to make the necessary perforations in the frames 
for the pivots of the pinions to work in, This tool consists of two simi- 
lar horizontal pieces of brass, hinged together and turned up 
end, to receive a socket-piece, also of brass, and placed honiaon 
there are four of such socket pieces, on the inside of each of whi 
centre-piece to receive the pivots of the wheels and pinions, and on the 
outside a steel pointer, by which the centres of motion are marked on 
> brass frames with the utmost accuracy. Thus the wheel and 
ocket is placea on the arbor between the centre-pieces in one section of 
the depthening machine, and the pinion into which it is intended to work 
on the other: the relative position of wheel and pinion is regulated with 
great accuracy by means of an adjusting screw, by which the two 
portions of the machine are either brought nearer together or removed 
further from each other as required. The maintaining power, conaist- 
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THE TURRET-CLOCK SHOP. 


ing of the barrel, the main-wheel, the going ratchet, and the two 
clacks, the brass dial plate, with the hands of steel, ard the compen- 
sation mercurial pendulum of glass, with its steel rod and index, 
make up the several parts of the regulator. In the lower shop, in 
which turret work alone is constructed, the lathes are of a stronger 
description, and the tools generally more nearly resemble those in use 
in the best turning shops of the kingdom. 

After visiting the various manufacturing departments of the establish- 
ment, we were finally conducted to the show-rooms, which contain an 
extensive assortment ef eight-day skeleton clocks, representing various 
ecclesiastical edifices, some striking the hours on a cathedral-toned 
gong, and others chiming the quarters on eight bells. Then there are 


regulators, hall clocks, musical clocks, and bracket clocks, in cases of old 
oak, mahogany, and rosewood, both carved and plain, many of which 
are of elaborate design, and all produced at this establishment. Nor 
are these clocks solely for the English market, but also for China, 


Turkey, and other parts of the world, as we discovered by the curious 
characters on the dials answering to our numerals. 


WOULD THAT WE COULD! 
(ANSWER TO THE FOLLOWING.) 


Come forth, ye toiling millions! God’s universe is fair, 
Come forth from crowded street, 
And coal your feverish feet 

With a trample on the turf in the pleasant open air! 


IntustRaTED Lonpon News, May 17. 


Ah, would that we could! 
With a shout of delight, and steps bounding and light, 
That would fain tread the hill-top, and race with the wind; 
With our hearts full of glee, and our glad spirits free, 
How soon should we leave the thronged city behind ! 


Ah, would that we could! 
Pent in darkness and gloom, bending over the loom ; 
In the workshop and office, dark alley and lane ; 
What a pleasure to rove through the deep shady grove, 
Or to stroll through the valley, or bound o’er the plain ; 


Ah, would that we could! 
Where the sun its bright beams through the dull window streams, 
And we hear the caged lark warble forth its sweet lay ; 
When we dream of the flowers in the green leafy bowers, 
How we long for the fields at this zenith of May! 


Ah, would that we could! 
But in fancy alone, where the soft glades are strown 
With the beauties of Flora, alas! we can stroll. 
By sleeping lake ponder, by dewy mead wander, 
Alone in the beautiful dreams of the soul. 


Ah, would that we could! 
When perchance we peruse the sweet themes of the Muse 
When the beauties of nature inspire the rich song ; 
When the Poet reveals all the pleasure he feels, 
Then our wish becomes stronger, ay, doubly strong. 


Ah, would that we could! 
Then health’s rose-tinted bloom would in beauty resume 
Her right place on each cheek, now so pallid and wan ; 
Then our strength would increase, our complainings would cease, 
And all that we suffer from, quickly be gone. He 
EL. D.F. 


TAXIDERMY. 
(To the Editor of the uLustaaTED Lonpon News.) 


Srm,—I have just read in your excellent paper Mr. Waterton’s strictures upon 
the taxidermy in the Great Exhibition; and, with all my respect for that emi- 
nent naturalist's opinion, I cannot bring myself, being an exhibitor in that art, 

y, in my own case, to submit to them. The peacock I exhibited, when I 
‘eft it there, was, I felt convinced, a very near approach to the peculiar cha- 
racter of that bird when its wondrous trainis expanded. Now, possibly, having no 
case, the currents in the Building may partially have disarranged the tail 
feathers. During the process of stuffing the bird (which occupied, for want of 


Ieisuire, several months), I made the live bird my study; and if that is not che 
real prin le of taxidermy, I know of no other: the mechanical processes are 
merely . The creature must be seen alive, to be stuffed properly. _ If 


accessory. 
any person is curious enough to compare some snowy owlsin the Kxhibition 
with one aiive in the Zoological Gardens, he would hardly know them to be birds 
of the same species. It was my intention to offer the peacock, when the Exhi- 
bition was over, to the British Museum; and I think I cannot do better than 


fulfil that intention: perhaps Mr, Waterton will allow it is good enough for that 
purpose. May I beg the favour of the insertion of this note. 


T have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient servant, 


J.B. P. Dennis, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Sept. 8. 


(To the Editor of the Inuustnatxp Loypon News.) 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 18th August, 1851, 

In the Supplement to your Journal of the 26th July, there appeared an article 
on the Taxidermy of the Exhibition, from an able correspondent, to the justice 
of whose remarks every unprejudiced visitor must assent. 

In the following week, Mr. Waterton, apparently jealous of the praise bestowed 
upon some of the exhibitors, informed your readers that he had declined to ex- 
hibit, although requested to do so—that he is dissatisfied with the natural 
history in the Exhibition—and that the mode of preparation universally followed 
in taxidermy is so devoid of real principle, that be who follows it, however 
clever he may be, will never succeed in producing exact copies of nature’s true 
form and appearance. 

Mr. Waterton’s method is well known to taxidermists; but will that gentle- 
man have the goodness to inform your readers how he knows by what method 
the respective exhibitors have prepared their specimens, which he can only have 
seen from the outside of the cases? The only principle one would imagine that 
a taxidermist ought to adopt, is to produce, as nearly as he can, a representation 
of the natural object. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Waterton did not comply with the request made 
to him, and allow the public, who, after all, are the best judges in these matters, 
the opportunity of comparing his performances with his pretensions. It is too 
much to expect, that, lacking this oppertunity, they are to receive, un- 
questioned, Mr. Waterton’s dogmatical assertion, that the works of those who 
have had the manliness to challenge examination, and some of which have 
received the approval of every one but himself, are devoid of real principle, and 
are not exact copies of nature’s true form and appearance. 

If Mr, Waterton really believes in his superior powers as a taxidermist, and 
wishes to convince others of them, it is surely his duty even now to apply to 
the Executive Committee to admit his specimens. Let them be placed in the 
Transept alongside of Mr. Hancock’s cases: “palmam qui meruit ferat.” 
From my acquaintance with the productions of these two gentlemen, I do 
not hesitate to predict, that, in the judgment of every scientific naturalist and 
every intelligent observer, Mr. Waterton must yield the laurel. 


Your obedient servant, J. W. 


FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 


Tue four Engravings, presented on this and the opposite pages, are care- 
ful and faithful representations by a French artist of phases of French 
rural economy and industry. The merry time of “harvest home” has 
finished in our southern and midland counties andin the north; in the 
rich Lothians and the equally fertile regions of Moray and Ross ; the 
reapers are even now in the field, gathering, we trust, a plentiful crop of 
the teeming fruits of the earth. We have thought it probable, therefore, 
that at this particular season of the year, our rural friends—and, let us 
hope, our urban friends also—gratefully callingjto mind the prosperous 
ingathering for the year in which we have recently been engaged, wil! 
look with interest and pleasure upon a series of faithful representations 
of the husbandry of our neighbours across the Channel, of how they 
manage these things in France. 

Not better, certainly, than in England; on the contrary, over the 
greater portion of the great kingdom of France, much worse. We 
haye much, doubtless, to learn in agriculture; our farmers have long 
been wedded to old custom and hampered by old prejudices; but the 
start has been made. With the downfall of enervating corn laws there 
seems likely to spring up a new era of active and enlightened rural indus- 
try. The farmer will be put in the position of other manufacturers. He 
must strive hard, and exert all his ingenuity to grow as much as he can, 
as cheaply as he can, and—already, we believe, he has manfully sct his 
shoulder to the wheel—he is learning, he is endeavouring, he is apply- 
ing scientific means to the cultivation of land, and the ultimate result, 
sooner or later, will certainly be the advancement and elevation of the 
agricutural body and the general good, arising from general cheapness, 
of the great bulk of society. 

In France no such progress is taking place, at least, in a general and 
national point of view. The Engravings we give will show at a glance 
the backward and old-fashioned state of matters. In reaping, the old- 
fashioned hook is still used, and the corn is cut so roughly and irregu- 
larly, that the stubble left on the ground is often of all heights, from an 
inch to a foot. ‘The rude and shapeless form of the stacks, as represented 
in another Engraving, is of no great importance in itself, but is symbolic 


of the sloyenly, and far from ship-shape style of managing farming mat- 
ters in general. ‘The winnowing process, represented, may have been 
practised by the patriarchs. It is only in the extreme northern parts of 
Scotland that we have seen corn winnowed by the primitive expedient 
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of leaving two opposite doors of the barn open, and then flinging up the 
grain and the chaff into the thorough draught thus created; but last 
season, Visiting soon after harvest time the magnificent corn growing 
plain of the Beauce, a vast expanse of table land. lying between the 
valleys of the Seine and the Loire, and popularly called the “ granary of 
France,” we found in the barns of the French farmers the antiquated 
practice of the remote north in full operation. Winnowing machines, 
we ascertained, on inquiry, did exist, but they were few and far 
between. In the northern portion of France, towards the 
Belgian Frontier, the best and most scientifically cultivated district 
there is, no doubt, plenty of mechanism of this kind; but, crossing the 
Loire, and advancing into the regions of the centre and the south, we 


HARVEST IN FRANCE.—STACKING, 


find agrioulture and agricultural implements in the rudest state, not 
much advanced, in fact, from what they were in the old times of the 
wars of the Fronde. The fourth cut represents the common costume of 
the French small proprietor going forth to labour in his own patch of 
ground. The blouse is a blue one, and looks better than our smock~- 
frocks, because it keeps longer clean. The Artist has represented him 
with shoes and gaiters, but he wears sabots just as often. The spade is 
for digging, instead of ploughing up his croft of land, a most unecono- 
mical way of preparing it for the seed; the large-bladed, short-handled 
hoe—all the hoeing tools of the French peasantry are painfully short- 
handled—is probably to be used in loosening the earth round the roots 
of his vines; the string seen crossing his chest supports a bag with 
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HARVEST IN FRANCE,—REAPING, 


some coarse bread, onions in the north, and garlic in the south, with 
perhaps a tin mug, containing milk and water, or pignetie, the latter a 
sort of winy vinegar, made of the last squeezings of the grape-skins, 
with the addition of water. The wife, or daughter, of the workman carries 
to him his dinner of hot, sweet, vegetable soup. 

We have hinted that French agriculture is far behind English 
French soil is generally more fertile than ours, but yet we manage to 
extract considerably more than twice as much fromit. Much as we 
have to learn, we are at all events learning it. The French agricul- 
turists are not; they are making no advance; they are sin’ ng to 
the notions and pursuing the plans of their grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, Hardly an improved implement will they allow 
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FRENCH AGRICULTURE.—WINNOWING. 


to be introduced—hardly a new scheme or theory of cultivation 
will they accept. ‘“ What did for our fathers,” they say, “ will 
do for us, and ought to do for our sons,” The fact is, however, and it is 
the misfortune of France, and of its system of social economy, that you 
hardly ever find living permanently in the country any members of the 
more enlightened and intelligent, because educated, classes. French 
people of the better sort have no taste for rural life. They may come 
down to the chateau for a couple of autumnal months, to shoot, and 
hunt, and fish, but they know nothing of farming affairs, and take no 
interest in the science of the cultivation of the earth. Let the farmers 
but pay their rents, and the one thing needful has been accomplished. 
‘Thus, there are few or no country gentlemen in France, resident magis- 
trates, active farmers, enterprising experimentalists, as many of our 
country gentlemen in England are. We have travelled in purely rural 
districts for days and days, and never encountered a person above the 
rank of the poor, honest, ignorant, blouse-clothed boors. All the mental 
activity of France—all its learning, enterprise, and fermenting inge- 
nuity—are bottled up in the towns. All the brain of the country. 
in fact, flows naturally towards the towns. Little notabilities flock 
to the chief places of the arrondissement, or the department, and 
plunge into all sorts of political intrigue, with the view of coming in 
for Government patronage—the amount of which in France is perfectly 
enormous—just as all the bigger notabilities, and the stronger and more 
daring minds of the provinces, struggle up to Paris, and there enact the 


FRENCH AGRIGULTURAL 1. \HOURER. 


game career on a grander scale. The fool of the family only is left—in 
that significant French sneer—au fond de sa province—to attend tothe 
putting down of seed and the taking up ofcorn. So much for the better 
classes. The actual farm labour is conducted entirely by uneducated 
boers—kind, honest, excellent people, but living in the densest igno- 
rance, and walled in by the most hopeless prejudice. A French farmer 
is seldom in any degree removed above the hinds whom he employs. 
They liye together, labour together, eat together, and of the same food, 
talk the same patois and share in the same ideas, or rather the same 
want of them, The master has no feeling that he is socially above his 
servant. Mere accident has made him the farmer, the other the hind— 
but they labour in the same field,with the same tools, and in the same 
fashion. There are no directions, no orders, passed from one to the 
other; and for the simple reason that the man knows as well what is to 
be done as the master can tell him. Everything goes on by old routine 
ruleof thumb. Their fathers sowed, and reaped, and thrashed, and they 
sow, and reap, and thrash, exactly in the same fashion. The whole 
rural practical population are in, point of fact. placed upon the same 
table-land of ignorance and prejudice. 

Another curious influence which tends to equalise master and man is 
the result of the extreme sub-division of property. Although there are 
many vast estates, and very many moderately large ones. in France, 
the great majority of the working peasantry are small landowners 
in their own right. In some districts this rule is universal. How 
often have we heard the phrase in answer to our enquiries 
— Oh—dam—voyez-vous: tout le monde aun morceau dans 
ce pays-ci.” The possession of land, indeed, is the one 
ambition of a French peasant. Offer him good wages, 
and a comfortable abode asa farm servant. No; ke will pre- 
fer to eat maize and rye, and drink water on his own patch 
of earth, and in his own hovel erected upon it. Some of these 
patches, however, have, by the constant process of subdivision 
—which, be it remarked, does not, as has been asserted, stop 
with the interests of the parties, but goes on in spite of them 
—dwindled gradually down to mere spots, from which not one 
human being—to say nothing of a family—could derive a sub- 
sisteace, The landowner is then, per force, driven as a farm 
labourer into the service of the nearest farmer, to whom he 
pays a certain small sum, generally deducted from his wages ; 
in return for which the farmer ploughs, sows, and reaps the 
patch of his dependent, of course, handing him over the fruits. 
‘We remember how strangely it sounded, when a farm la- 
pourer in the frontier of the Beauce told us that he was plough- 
ing, for behoof of his master, his own land, and that to- 
morrow he would be ploughing his neighbours’; for that a!l the 
small proprietors in the vicinity, unable to subsist upon their 
patches, were in the service of a farmer who performed for 
their land what they could not do themselves. 

One of the consequences of the subdivision of property 
system is, that a vast proportion—we fear we may safely say 
great majority of the amaller proprietors, particularly in the 
south and east—are over head and ears in debt, As de- 
pendent upon the soil as an Irish squatter, when the portion 
of each became too small for him, he was obliged to buy more 
Jand. To do this he had to borrow money in the neigh- 
bouring town, mortgaging, of course, his old and his newly ac- 
quired property; and as it too often happens that the rate of 
interest to be paid to the morgagee amounts to nearly as much 
—in some cases to quite—as much, as the mortgagor can, by 
his imperfect cultivation, extract from the land, the necessary 
consequence is grinding poverty and hopeless embarassment. 
It is, we believe, from this vast mass of peasant suffering that 
the French socialists in great part recruit their ranks, The 
people are desperate, over head and ears in debt, with no 
prospect of working themselves clear, paying what they con- 
sider an exorbitant interest to idle people living on their 
money in town. It is from such a state of things as this, 
that M. Fourritre and M, Proudhon win their proselytes. It 
is from this great mass of struggling, desperate poverty, that 
we hear proceeding, or by which we hear ratified, the dictum, 
that le proprieté c'est le vol; and it is from these ranks that 
there rises the ominious battle cry of 4 bas les riches! 

The general sum of wages of a French labouring peasant 
is 30 sous, or 15d. per day. He is frequently paid only 
one franc, and receives the remaining moiety of that sum in 
food at his master’s house. His meals, in point of quantity, 
‘would suit the most voracious chaw-bacon in England; but, 
as regards quality, we fear that Hampshire and Somersetshire 
would turn up their noses. Bread and vegetable soups and 
stews form the staple nourishment of the French peasant. 
In summer he makes four meals a day. Breakfast he 
takes before going as-field, in the shape of an unlimited 
supply of hot savoury and wholesome soup, made, how- 


ever, for the most part, without meat, but aided by vast hunches of 
bread, baked of coarse flour in the north, flour and maize or flour and 
rye in a great portion of the central districts, and entirely maize or en- 
tirely rye in many parts of the south, particularly in the valleys of the 
Pyrenees. Dinner is a repetition of the breakfast, upon, if possible, a still 
larger scale, and the soup may be a thought more generous by the ad- 
dition of a very small quantity of meat, which, in the form of bowillé 
boiled to rags is served in the fluid which it has contributed to strengthen. 
The dinner takes place about noon or one o'clock. An afternoon meal, 
called the goater, eonsista of bread and a morsel of cheese, seasoned, 
perhaps, with an onion or a clove of garlic: and supper, about sunset, re- 
peats once more the eternal procession of soup and bread. Of course, in 
different districts, there are varieties in the bill of fare, but bread and 
soup are the corner-stones all over France. In the south, for instance, 
oil is greatly used: we have seen it poured over bread like butter, In 
the fruit season a vast quantity of the produce of the orchards and gar- 
dens is dispacthed. Indeed, in grape-growing countries, during the sea- 
son, a peasant would almost as soon dispense with his bowl of soup 
to begin with, as his cluster of grapes by way of dessert. Wine of the 
thinnest and sourest sort is scrupulously mixed with water, and even 
then drunk in very small quantities. Indeed, their glorious grapes 
have often seemed to us to be thrown away upon the French altogether; 
they appear, from the highest to the lowest, to care so little for the ex- 
quisite fermented produce of their vineyards. Indeed, we verily believe 
that if all France could be polled upon the question, the decision would 
be, by a large majority, that the nation would rather eat their grapes 
than drink the wine made of them, Were it not for the foreign de- 
mand, half the vineyards would go out of cultivation, the care and skill 
bestowed in rearing the plants for the higher class of wines would be 
extinct in aseason, and very little of the produce actually made for France 
would rank higher than a common and unflavoured vin ordinaire. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


CRYPT UNDER GERARD'S HALL,’ BASING-LANE. 


Tue original edifice, the vaults whereof, represented in the accom- 
panying Cut, are the only remaining vestige, was erected by John 
Gisors, pepperer, Mayor of London in 1245. Stow deseribes it as “a 


great house of old time, builded upon arched vaults, and with arched 
gates of stone, brought from Cane, in Normandy.” A modern inn has 
replaced the ancient hall, which had latterly been divided into a num- 
ber of apartments, and appropriated as a common hostelry, under the 
tutelage of “Gerard the Gyant,” one of the fabulous ,worthies of 
Cockaigne in the olden time, 

‘This giant is said, by tradition, to have been the founder of the hall 


CPYPT UNDER GERARD’S HALL, BASING-LANE. 


which bears his name, and a great pole which stood in the place was 
shown as the staff used by Gerard in the wars “ to run withal;” but, 
whether before or after his foes, is not stated. A ladder was likewise 
exhibited, which served to ascend to the top of the staff; and in the 
neighbouring church of St. Mildred, Bread-street, hangs a great tilting- 
helmet, said to have been worn by the said gyant for the protection of 
his jobbernowl in battle. “The pole,” says Stow, “might be used of 
old time (as then the custom was in every parish) to be set up in the 
summer, 2 May pole, before the principal house in the parish or streete, 
and to stand in the hall before the scrine, decked with holme and ivie, 
at the Feast of Christmas, The ladder served for the decking of the 
May pole and roofe of the hall.” 

The groined roof of the vault is supported by sixteen pillars ; and the 
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walls, of great thickness, are composed of strong rubble, faced with Caen 

tone. At one end of the crypt is a large door, now built up; another, 
much smaller, communicated with a narrow passage near the opposite 
end, opposed to which {s a similar door, both of which have been altered 
at a later period by the insertion of depressed arches. It may be re- 
marked, that the floor of the passage between these doors returns to the 
tread a hollow sound, indicating an open space below. According to 
local belief, here commenced a subterranean communication with the 
‘Tower of London, of which Sir John Gisors was Constable in the reign 
of Edward II., at which time he was accused of tyrannical and unlawful 
conduct, and being called upon to answer for his behaviour, he fled, and 
took part with the Barons who were opposed to the King. 

This crypt, although in general character resembling the subterra- 
nean appurtenance of an ecclesiastical edifice, may be considered as 
having been constructed solely for the stowage of merchandise, and in 
this respect it has a striking interest as an example of the warehouse of 
a great London merchant of the 13th century, a period when might 
sometimes went before right, making it expedient that a man’s house 
should be his castle in a sense more strictly literal than as laid down by 
the legal commentators. The great house called the Vintrie stood upon 
similar vaults, which were appropriated for the stowage of French 
wines. It was likewise inhabited, in 1314, by Sir John Gisors, who was 
a vintner. 

Gerard’s Hall is condemned, with the other houses on the 
south side of Basing-lane; and its crypt, a venerable relic of old 
London, after an existence of six centuries, is about to 
succumb to the undeniable demands of utility and public con- 
venience. It might have been hoped that a subterranean posi- 
tion would have secured its permanence; but the requirement of a 
solid foundation for the new erections intended to widen the thorough- 
fare between Tower-street and St. Paul’s Churchyard, seems to forbid 
an exception in its favour, unless some strong exertion for its preserva- 
tion may yet prove availing. The strength of its masonry might well 
be urged as offering an adequate support for a castle, and more than re- 
quisite for such edifices as the bricklayer of the present day sets up, a 
succession of which it might support, and survive in its stability six cen 
turies to come, The obliging host of Gerard's Hall can attest the 
strength of the masonry, from his experience in cutting a passage 
through the wall of the crypt for the extension of his cellarage—an un- 
dertaking which proved as arduous as the excavation of so much solid 
rock. The effigy of Gerard the Giant, which appears conspicuously over 
the entrance to the hostelry, is a fair specimen of a London sign, made, 
to all appearance, when the second Charles was King. It stood ori- 
ginally by the door-post, but the present proprietor had its ancient tim- 
bers carefully readjusted, and placed it in its present honourable position. 
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Erour Yeans in Synta, Pavesrine, and Asta Minor, from 1842 to 1850. By 
F. A. Neaus, Esq,, late attached to the Consular service in Syria. Colburn and 
Co., Great Marlborough-street. 2 vols. 

‘The title 6f Mr. Nealo’s book informs the reader accurately of its sources, and 
supplies an explanation of its nature, It consists mainly of descriptions of the 
present state of the different towns and cities of Syria, and their environs, 
sketches of the manners of the inhabitants, and a great variety of anecdotes con- 
cerning them, At the end of the book is a brief itinerary, and various journies 
and voyages from town to town are narrated ; but it is not travels, nor statistics, 
as might bo expected from a Consular officer, thongh it contains some notices of 
the trade of Syria and of the trade of England with that country ; itis a book 
of much pleasant reading, illustrating the lives of all classes in Syria, from 
the porters and camel drivers to the Beys and Pachas. The Druses and 
other mountain dwellers in Syria, have of late been frequently mentioned, and 
now having this description of the townspeople we possess more information of 
that country than ever before. In tact, European civilisation is by steamboats 
and journals extending its influence in the East, and Christians are now tolerated 
toan rent that still alarms the fanatics amongst the Mussulmans, We quote an 
example :-— 

“Adana is a large and populous town, prettily situated on the banks of a 
river. In the centre of the river are moored innumerable little floating flour- 
mills, which in the distance appear like so many steamers, with their paddle~ 
wheels in full action. Unlike other Turkish towns, Adana is built in one long 
strect of more than a mile in length. On either side of this street are the 
shops, magazines, and bazaars; and immediately behind, the closely walled up 

rivate residences of the inhabitants, who are all Turks. In one part there isa 
long line of shoemakers’ shops, and i found that the trade of shoemaking is tor 
some undiscovered reason considered by the Moslems a very honourable one, 

‘The Turkish shoemakers are always fanatical; but in Adana they were beyond 

all endurance, and spat upon the ground and cursed us as we passed the fronts 

of their shops. 

“Much were these people enraged at the brilliant marriage-procession got up 
to celebrate the nuptials of the young lady to whose wedding we were invited. 
Such a thing had never before been heard of in the annals of Adana, as Chris- 
tians daring to parade their streets in brosd daylight, with musicians and flags, 
and hatted and cappd Europeans, and, horror of horrors! some two dozen un- 
veiled Christian women, The shoemakers would have torn us limb from limb, 
had they possessed the power ; but the Pacha’s lieutenants and other subordinate 
officers, who were armed with appalling corbashes (whips), acted as a wholesome 
check upon their insolence ; and many 4 bearded Turk got such a flogging that 
day, as he had never had from his childhood upwards. I believe every soul in 
Adana, man, woman, and chiid, who could manage to crawl out of doors, was 
present to witness that extraordinary spectacle. ‘Lhe roo!s of the houses were 
Uterally swarming with Turkish women and children; and when we got into the 
Greek ‘Church, despite all the efforts of the vigilant and well-armed guards, 
the more inquisitive and less fanatical Turks managed to squeeze themselves 
in, and it was a miracle that we were not all suffocated. During the ceremony 
the friends of the bride were showering sweet almonds and comfits over the 
crowd, and then the squeezing was terrific, as every one tried to pick up some of 
the bonbons. There was one fat old Frenchman, a leech merchant, residing at 
‘Adana, who happeued to be standing at the door of the church when the cere- 
mony had concluded, and in the rush made to get out he received such a violent 
and sudden push that he went tlying across the street, and was lost to us for an 
hour or more, haying found it utterly impossible to extricate himself from a 
ditch into which he had fallen, and where he was firmly kept down by some 
Turkish boys who had rolled in upon him. The wedding festival was kept up 
for three days and nights, without intermission, and I never before was witness 
to such extensive gormandising as I then beheld.” 

With this extract as a specimen of the book we must be content, but we have 
rarely met with more detailed accounts of manners in the East, or with a work 
fuller of pleasant anecdotes. One peculiarity mentioned we must notice, on 
account of its being widely spread, and, therefore, probably of great antiquity, 
while it appears to have its root in kindness :—“ The greatest compliment you 
can pay your neighbour at dinner,” says Mr, Neale, describing a furkish dinner- 
party, ‘is to tear some tit-bit off a fowl or aleg of mutton, and to put it into 
his plate.” The same circumstance is considered amongst the Spaniards in 
South America as the highest mark of attention, and it is paid equally to ladies 
and gentlemen. The custom was carried thither from Spain, and is by no 
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We must conclude a notice, that is too brief for the large interesting book, by 
saying that it is pleasant at every page to find a man so eloquent, 80 learned, and so. 
active in the performance ofall manly duties as Dr. © , endowed with a 
most affectionate heart, and full of kindness to all his friends. Dr. Hanna has exe- 
cuted his task sofar with a spirit worthy of the great work he has undertaken, 
and will, we hope, live to enrich our literature with a complete life of one of the 
most eminent and most original-minded men of our times. 


Sraickuanp. A new edition, 
land 2. Colburnand Co, 
William 


Lives of the Queens of EncLanp. By AGNES 
revised and greatly augmented, in 8 vols. Vols. 

Lives of the Qurens of ScoTLann. By the same Authoress. Vol. 2. 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

We cannot conceive a more congenial task for a gifted woman than to write 

the memoirs of the distinguished of her own sex. Men cannot enter into their 

feclings, nor explain their motives; and the biography of women must be 

written by themselves, Of Miss Strickland’s great work, now much enlarged, 


and having many new claims on our regard, we have 
In.ustRaTED Loxpon News.) It does great credit to her industry and research, 
qualities for which the sex are not so renowned as quick ion and lively 


sympathies, She has explored the early part of our annals ; she bas dived into 
hidden and musty records at home ; she has obtained assistance and documents 
from abroad, and her work is one, in its present state, so ample, that women may 
relating to the fate of the wives and mo- 
sometimes the  vic- 
or 
of 
bayeall the charms of 


properly dedicates her work to the Queen, and it will be a 

of living virtues as well as of de greatness. Many pieces of 
curious information will be found in these yolumes; and the lovers 
of antiquity, as well as the lovers of interesting stories, may be 
gratified by the researches of the authoress. Charing, she informs us, is de- 
rived from the.words chare reine, by which Edward the First always designated 
‘on its way to sepulchre, rested where 
was erected, The origin ofthe name is 


of French historians, 
put forth all her strength. 
her judgment. The present volume. contains the life of Mary of Lorraine, the 


of our present Sovereign, the daughter of Queen Margaret Tudor, and 
the mother of, Lord’ Darnley, the father of James 1. So’ she, 
though no comes to have a niche in the temple 


Grecory of Nazianzum. By Dr. Cann ULLMANN. ‘Translated by G. V. 
Cox, M.A. Parker. 

This is “a contribution to the Ecclesiastical History of the fourth century,” 
and executed by Dr. Ullmann with all that astuteness which belongs to German 
research and philosophy. Itis, at the same time, thoroughly Protestant ; and 
shews how far the authority of the Fathers may be admitted into theological 
argument, without injury to our Protestant orthodoxy. Rightly says Dr. Ull- 
man, they ‘* were no more infallible in their knowledge and lives” than the 
most distinguished theologian, philosopher, or historian of our own day. These 
pages contain proof that they were more ignorant and erratic. Gregory of Na- 
zianzum was, for his time, a good Christian and noble man ; for ours, he would 
shew defects in both, which would sink him beneath the standard of our own 
metropolitan diocesan. Clerical hero-worship is the worst form of saint- 
idolatry. Gregory was an ascetic and a solitary; and, as such, immea- 
surably inferior in moral conditions to the aposties of a later and better 
instructed age. Spiritual progress is no necessary adjunct of a solitary life—a 
truth confessed by Basil. * What I now do,” says that divine, ‘‘in this solitude, 
by day and night, I am almost ashamed to say. Imay, indeed, haye relin- 
quished my residence in the city as a source of thousand evils, but myself I 
cannot leave behind. 1 am like those persons who, being unaccustomed to the 
sea, and attacked with sickness, descend from the large ship, because it rolls so 
violently, nto a little boat, but find that there, also, they retain their sensations 
cs nausea and giddiness.” Such was the ignorance and the folly of the ancient 
fathers. 

** A life of prayer, spiritual meditation, and manual labour :—One portion of 
the day was set apart for the labour of the garden and the management of house- 
hold matters, the rest to the study of Holy Scripture and to religious exercises. 
One fruit of these studies, which were not simply practical, but also of a learned 
character, is said to be the extracts from the exegetic writings of the great 
Origen, which we possess as the werk of the two friends, under the title of 
‘Philokalia.’ This residence in Pontus was a source of great enjoyment to 
Gregory. At a subsequent period, when, with earnest longing, he thought of 
the higher life they had lived together, he called to mind with the same child- 
like pleasure a beautiful plane-tree, which he had planted in the vicinity of 
their abode, and Basil was wont te water : ‘ Who (he writes to his friend) will 
give me back those earlier days, in which I revelled in privations with you ? 
For voluntary abstinence is indeed far nobler than its enforced practice. Who 
will restore to me those sengs of praise and night-watchings, those upliftings of 
the soul to God in prayer, that unearthly incorporeal life, that communion and 
soul-harmony of the brethren who had been elevated by your precept and 
example to a godly life ?_ Who will re-kindle in me that eager penetration into 
the Holy Scriptures, and the light which we found therein under the guidance 
of the Spirit ?’” 

Gregory, when appointed to episcopal duty, fied from the task and its respon- 
sibility. The practical business of life had few charms for him. However, he 
returned to the office which he would have avoided, and administered it in his 
peculiar fashion. He had to resist the enterprise of Julian to restore heathenism. 
This part of the subject is treated by Ullman with eloquence and uncommon 
acumen. In the estimation of Julian, Christianity was atheism; polytheism 
was the only theism that he would acknowledge. 


it has been the fashion at all times for zealots to brand those of an opposite 
creed as atheists; and Shelley, in our day, to manifest his opposition to sll 
creeds, even boldly wrote himself down as such, though one of the most specula- 
tive of spiritualists, and an adorer of the divinest of deities, Love. These, how- 


means the only example of customs originating in the wilds of Arabia, in the Far 
East, and, in the night of time, being transmitted tothe Far West, and there 
preserved to this day. Mr. Neale’s book is, in some parts, a little too personal, 
but the mention of little incidents, which may} give an unpleasant feeling to 
those who were concerned in them, increase the animation of the narrative. 


Memorns of the Lire and Warrrmes of Toomas Cuaumens, D.D., LL.D. By 
his Son-in-law, the Rev. Wmttam Hanna, LL.D. Vel. III. Sutherland and 
Knox, Edinburgh. 

Dr. Hanna apologises for the delay of the present volume by a severe illness; 

and he regrets, that, in publishing it, he has to announce that the work, ori- 

ginally intended to be only three, will be extended to four volumes. The present 
volume embraces the period from the beginning of Dr. Chalmers’ Professorship at 

St. Andrew’s, in Nov., 1823, to Sept., 1835, when he was Professor of Divinity in the 

College of Edinburgh. This was, perhaps, the most interesting—certainly, it was 

not the least busy—period of Dr, Chalmers’ very busy life. The mere running over 

the heads of the chapters and the table of contents recals a multitude of in- 
teresting scenes in which we have heard of him, or in which we recollect to have 
seen him. The more, however, that we see of his writings—and we have already 
in our Journal spoken of the former volumes of this work—the more we are 
struck, not with the eloquence of the great preacher, though that was un- 
rivalled, but with the broad shrewd sense, the facility of illustrating 
abstruse subjects, and making recondite truths plain, with the caustic humour, 
the quick appreciation, and masculine understanding which distinguish all 
his writings. The present volume shows him active in Church government, 
active asa politician, as well as a moral and religious teacher, and active in all 
those good and great works, besides preaching and teaching, in which he 
habitnally engaged. It is not our purpose to criticise Dr. Hanna’s description of 

Dr. Chalmers further till the work be completed; but the biography, we 

may say, is 80 interesting, that all who have ever known Dr. Chal-~ 


mers, or have ever heard of his it labours and eloquence, or have 
amy sympathy with the he espoused, or the works of 
charity he performed, will not think Dr. Hanna has made his bio- 


graphy toolong. Perhaps the most affecting part of Dr. Chalmers’ history is 
his separation in his latter days from the Church in which he had so long mi- 
nistered. and his siding with the Free Church, which he may have been said to 
haye established. This portion of his history is, however, reserved for another 
volume ; and the present leaves him still in connexion with his beloved Church, 
and ardently de‘ending her interests the Whig Ministers. It is 
full of reminiscences of great men—Dr. Thomas Brown, Sir Walter 
eott, Bishop Bathurst, Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Melbourne, &c.—and contains 
many materials for the history ofthe period. Dr. Hanna’s plan of incorporating 


parts of Dr. Chalmers’ own journal in the memoirs their value, and 

Fol pee ne ae extracts from the Dr. ane Kept during his 
reland are peculiarly ume is enriched, 

extracts froma manuscript by J. T, Gurney, ssid 


ever, are mere logamachies; only they denote the temper of the disputants, and | 
show the mortal nature of the contest. The asperity of the Julian controversy 
was, indeed, unexampled, and the writings of Gregory on the subject are the 
bitterest of invectives. 
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world would seem to have been at the command of both sides.” 
‘The translation before us is well executed. UIE Seecpedtan he Fon 

by Dr. Ullman—the dogmatic moiety of the volume is not included. Mr, 

gives the present half as an instalment; and reserves the 

nation of.Gregory’s theological opinions for future publication. 
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Goxpen Daxama and Waxine Reatiries; being the adventures of a gold- 
. seeker in California and the Pacific islands. By Wiu1am Suaw. Smith 
Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 
Every work concerning California is now read with interest; and without in- 
quiring too deeply into the origin of the book, or making critical remarks on 
its contents, we shall place before our readers a few of the most interest 
portions. The author describes himself as a young man of good connexion an 
some pecuniary means, who was at Adelaide in 1849 with no very promising 
, and therefore he took a steerage e in an English clipper manned. 
to San Franciseo. After some difficulties the vessel reached that har~ 
‘dour about the beginning of September, He remained there a short time; and 
then, in company with the second mate ofthe vessel ja Chinese, and a Malay boy, he 
proceeded to the diggings. Neither of them had any experience of what was 
requisite, neither of them appears to have been gifted with a provident contriving 
spirit, or fertile in expedients in untoward circumstances. Neither of them was 
fit to succeed at the diggings or any place where skill and dexterity was required 
to overcome difficulties. The rain, which usually set in about November, came 
earlier than usual, and in about three weeks their labours as diggers were sus- 
pended and their moveable accommodation of a hut washed away. The author’s 
companions fell sick, and after some painful struggles he turned his back on 
them and the diggings. Atstockton, where he arrived after a frightful journey, 
and remained for some time, he was put to his shifts for living ; and having no 
mechanical skill, after trying his hand at various employments, he was glad, by 
the help of some American seamen, to get back to San Francisco. He afterwards 
lived as a servant with a family of Mormons, established at the mission of Do- 
lores, a short distance from San Francisco, the master of which kept a grog 
store and a gambling house. Subsequently hereturned to San Francisco, and left 
California in the ship by which he reached it. How long he was in the country is 
not stated, but his numerousadventures and ayocations were crowded into a short 
. In. his descriptions, the things that he only heard or read of, or things 
could have eee yea are sometimes mingled with that he saw. Never- 
theless, the book bears with it the impress of truth; it is plainly and simply 
written, and the following extracts will convey to our readers some of the in- 
formation contained in it:— 


APPEARANCE OF SAN FRANCISCO AT LANDING. 

“The next day, Sunday, we landed in Francisco, at Miller’s Point. Numerous 
tents and boxes, and quantities of luggage and merchandise, were strewed about 
‘the beach above water mark, Near the landing-place was a locality, called in 
American phrase a ‘point,’ that isto say, a rendezvous for workmen ; about 
three hundred of the lower orders were here assembled, waiting to be employed. 
Most of them had knives stuck in their belts ; and their strange attire, unkempt 


STREETS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

«Tn the roadways of the principal streets, the mud was in some places four 
feet deep; they were full of holes, and to form a footing, empty cases and casks 
were sunk in the slough; but it taxed the agility of the pedestrian in leaping 
from one to the other.. Incredible as it may seem, I have found a foot-hold across 
streets and pathways on Mexican beef, bags of flour, and bales ofother damaged 
goods, deveted to thatpurpose, The roads having been worn and loosened scans 
the suramer, continual rains from the hills made them a flood of mire; and at some 
crossings, the ‘soundings’ varied from two to five feet. In one street a boat 
floated down the torrent of mud, and much to the amusement of the spectators, 
mules and carts frequently foundering, and with great difficulty dragged out.” 

His voyage, we may mention, though we presume things are now much better 
ordered, from San Francisco to Stockton, was made in a small cutter of 12 tons, 
crowded with thirty deck passengers, huddled together without any conveniences, 
and required two nights and three days to perform it. From Stockton to reach 
the diggings he had to cross a desert, a journey which was not accomplished in 
Jess than four days, A company of twenty, with guides and mules carrying 
provisions, and each man carrying water, started together; but the wells in the 
middle of the journey being dry, the supplies fell short, and some of the party 
were left behind to perish. A fatiguing march of three days through a moun- 
tainous country, after thedesert was crossed, brought him to the diggings—a 
deep valley, having xn abrupt mountain acclivity 800 feet high on the side, and 
on the other a plain bounded by mountains. 


HOW GOLD 18 GoT. 

« This settlement was situate at the foot of the mountains, and consisted of 
numerous tents owned by the diggers, and a few large tents called stores, where 
dry and wet goods were sold. The private tents usually accommodated six men ; 
others contained twelve; but allwere crowded, After looking at the various 
diggings (which in mining phraseology is called ‘ prospecting’), we fixed upon 
what we thought to be a profitable locality for future operations. Accordingly, 
sascending an elevation overlooking it, the Chinese carpenter and ourselves 

speedily felled some young saplings, and driving two strong posts in the 
ground, we fixed a long spar longitudinally ; on this spar rested the saplings and 
branches in an inclined position ; then placing turf at the bottom, our bush-hut 
was finished at night. The following mornmg we went toa store, and opened 
‘an account for provisions and the needful implements; the following were the 
items of our bill :— 


A rocker ee ae oy oe ae 30 dollars 

Spade, shovel, pick-axe, and two tin pans .. oo 1B) sy 

12 Ib. of biscuit, 12 1b of salt pork and beef, 4 Ib of frijoli, 
and 6 lb of flour .. o ae ae oe BO 3). 

A frying-pan, saucepan, and two tin mugs .. oe 2 yy 


Thus our first stock in business cost us 110 dollars, 


Equal to 


pure gold dust remained. 
“The rocker in shape and size resembles a child’s cradle: about six inches 
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FIGHTING FOR A PLACER. 
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Fearful to continue my route after dark, as I could not then find safe foot-holds 
nor avoid gulches and ravines, yet doubtful where to pitch upon a secure camp- 
spot, I at last came to a sheltered pocition under a tree, which seemed unlikely | 
to attract the observation of the Indians, and relieved myself from my burden 
and rested my limbs. It was some time, however, before I could make up my 
mind to light a fire, for fear of Indians ; but a couple of cayotas and a tiger-cat, 
which had shown themselves just before dusk, settled my wavering doubts: 
I had been accustomed to the howling of wolves, but was more inclined to 
risk the chance of being discovered by Indians, than incur the more certain 
probability of being grappled by a grizzly bear in the darkness.” | 


THE TRAVELLERS’ FIRE. 

“The gum trees and firs of this country are admirably adapted to supply the 
wants of the traveller; for if the weather be ever:so wet, he has only to strip off 
the bark from its base to find the wood perfectly dry underneath ; a few chips 
cut out with a hatchet are easily kindled to set light to the foot of the tree, 
which, once fired, burns gradually and surely, throwing onta genial heat with- 
out spreading or blazing. I generally selected a tree about three feet in di- 
ameter, chosing one so inclined as certain to fall in a contrary direction to the 
wind, which served to keep up the fire, and whenever it fell to leave me 
unscathed.” 

By the help of some Christianised Indians, he reached Stockton, got back to 
San Francisco, returned to Adelaide, and, finally, to England. Sana Francisco 
has undergone some transformation since the author saw it, and is much 
improved. Destitute as he was of experience, and of the spirit of make-shift, he 
is a bad guide for determined and skilful emigrants, who should not be deterred 
from seeking their fortunes in California, if so disposed, by the disappointments 
of Mr. Shaw. At the same time, his book supplies information, and should be 
read by all who contemplate a visit to California, or are merely in search of 
amusing reading at home. 


Epucation, as a Means of Preyentine Destirution, &. By Wiutiam 
Exxis, Author of the ‘* Outlines of Social Economy,” &c. Smith, Elder, and 
Co., Cornhill. 

Mr. Ellis, it may perhaps be necessary to inform some of our readers, has ac- 
quired considerable reputation as the author of some excellent books for teaching 
political economy, and the social sciences generally, to youth, and of a work on 
the formation of the understanding, for the especial benefit of schoolmasters, 
He has, moreover, written some valuable politico-economical tracts, one, in 
particular, on competition, which aremuch admired, He is, besides, an active 
practical teacher in the Birkbeck and other schools. To these good works he 
zealously devotes much time, and, probably, no inconsiderable sum of money. 
In conjunction with Mr. Runtz, the teacher of the Birkbeck School, at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute; Mr. Lovett, Mr. Cave, and others,in London; Mr. Combe, 
Mr. Simpson, and others, in Edinburgh, and elsewhere, he has succeeded in 
making the study of the social sciences popular. Dr. Archbishop Whately has 
stated that there are as many as 4000 schools in which they are now suc- 
cessfully taught. This is probably too large a statement; butit is certain that 
they are bought and learnt with pleasure in every part of the empire, and that 
great masses of our youth are getting a very superior and rational education, of 
which the bulk of the community knows little or nothing. That such an edu- 
cation may lessen destitution, is highly probable, but not prevent it. Possibly it 
may be prevented by a complete knowledge ofall the laws on which man’s wel- 
fare depends; but the community, as yet, are far from having attained such a 
knowledge, and, till it beattained, no teaching can prevent the consequences of 
ignorance. Every day more and more convinces us, and a discussion now going 
on concerning the law of settlement strengthens the conviction, that, till 
the corn laws were repealed, the labouring classes never had anything 
like fair play; and to prevent destitution amongst them, other men 
must improve in knowledge. Mr. Ellis is one of those who teach sound 
doctrines to all classes. He wisely and strenuously insists, in an 
introductory letter to Lord John Russell, on the propriety of directly 
teaching in schools the causes of well-being, and the means of averting 
the causes of misery. We see, with much satisfaction, that a translation of 
his former works is publishing at Paris. They well merit this honour, for they 
are caleulated to be of great service to the French. To such of our readers as 
desire information on the subject, we can recommend Mr. Ellis’s books, “ Out+ 
lines of Social Economy,” “Questions and Answers, suggested by a consideration 
of some of the arrangements of social life,” ‘Progressive Lessons on Social 
Seience,” ‘ Introduction to the study of the Social Sciences,” &c., as well worthy 
of being read. They are all dictated by philanthropy, but philanthropy en- 
lightened by reasen. A 


Tue History of MAnoMMEDANIsM and its Sects. By W. Cooxe Tayior, 
L.L.D. Third edition, John W. Parker, West Strand, 


That the work has reached the third edition, is a sufficient recommendation of | 


it. Dr. Cooke Taylor was a laborious scholar, and industriously pursued what- 
ever he undertook. The present work is a neat but brief history of Makommed- 
anism, written in a pleasant style, He describes the principles of the religion, as 
well as its rise and progress; the state of Arabia, and of the East generally, be- 
fore the coming of Mahommed ; and is full of fables, stories, and anecdotes, 
Though slightly partial, perhaps, the general reader will find no more amusing 
history of the large subject in so small a compass. 


Cuane Ansex. By the Author of “ The Discipline of Life.” Colburn and Co. 
Were we to estimate the progress of the religious doctrines justly or unjustly 
called “ Puseyite” by the numerous works of fiction which are published to 
promote it, we should judge that it was rapid in the extreme, 
ever, well aware that this conclusion would be an unwarranted one, as the ten- 
dency to proselytism 


eagerly make use of the most powerful engine which the present time offers to 
those who wish to direct, or, at least, influence public opinion. Puseyite novels 
and Puseyite poetry abound in the land, and it is but doing the authors justice if 
we acknowledge that many, nay, most of their writings, are not only free from 
all moral taint, but interesting and stimulating to the powers of mind, as well 
as to the better and softer feelings of human nature. Lady Ponsonby occupies, 


We are, how- | 


has shown itself unusually strong in the members of the 
sect in question; and it is therefore only natural that they should readily and | 


Tue Scatr-HuntERs; or, Romantic Adventures in Northern Mexico. By Cap- 
tain Marne Reip. 3vols. Skeet. 

The field of romance in America is yet capable of being worked to an incal- 
culable extent, its scenery and traditions being properly regarded. The mischief 
of American authorship in general has been that the advantage has not been 
taken of local situation, and American productions might have proceeded from 
any other part of the world with equal propriety. The present novel, like other 
writings of its author, is an honourable exception to this objectionable rnie. 
‘The basis of his work is stern, hard, American fact; but, as he himself con- 
fesses, the superstructure is poetically coloured. There is not only the War- 
heit, but the Dichtung ; and the two, combined, compose an amalgam capable of 
greatly exciting, as well as instructing, the mind of the reader. 

The present is a “trapper book ;” and the wild life of the prairie is here 
drawn to the taste of the lovers of marvellous adventure. What might befall 
many, men is here attributed to one. The Scalp-Hunter is, of course, an injured 
man, with strong feelings, resenting a domestic bereavement on the aborigines. 
He has, in fact, to redeem a daughter from slavery among the tribe of the Nava- 
joes, and travels over unfrequented tracts, in company’ with the narrator of 
the story, until his pious purpose is accomplished. Then comes in an exquisite 
Piece of pathos. The maiden has become thoroughly Indianized, and lost all 
recollection of her origin, The manner in which knowledge of what may be 
aptly called her * pre-existent state” is restored to the lost and recovered girl 
is poetically interpreted, To music the miracle is ascribed ; her mother’s song 
it is that touches the chords of memory, and opens again the mind to the ame- 
nities of civilization. 

Into the story of the hair-breadth escapes and wonderful providences which 
befall the adventurer, whose accidental fortunes serve to connect the multi- 
farious incidents described, it would be quite impossible to enter. One example 
must suffice :— 

‘“* We were spread upon the green turf, on our backs, Around each man four 
long pins were driven into the ground, in the form of a parallelogram. Our arms 
and legs-were stretched out to their widest; and raw-hide thongs were looped 
about our wrists and ankles, These were passed over the pins, and drawn so 
tightly, that our joints cracked with the cruel tension! Thus we lay, faces up- 
turned, like so many hides spread out to be sun-dried ! 

‘We were placed in two ranks ‘ endways’—in such a manner that the heads 
of the front rank men rested between the feet of their respective ‘rears.’ As 
there were six of us in all, we formed three files, with short intervals between. 
“Our attitudes and fastenings left us without the power of moving a limb. The 
only member over which we had any control was the head; and—thanks to the 
flexibility of our necks—we could turn about, so as to see what was going on in 
front, or on either side of us, 

“ As soon as we were fairly staked down, I had the curiosity to raise my head, 
and look around me, I found that I was ‘rear rank, right file,’ and that my 
file leader was the ci-devant soldier, O’Cork. 

“« The Indian guards, after having stripped us of most of our clothing, left us; 
and the girls and sqnaws now began to crowd around. I noticed that they 
were gathering in front of my position, and forming a dense circle around the 
Irishman, I was struck with their ludicrous gestures, their strange exclama- 
tions, and the puzzled expression of their countenances. 

“«*Ta—yah! Ta—yah!’’ cried they ; and the whole crowd burst out into shrill 
screams of laughter. 

“What could it mean? Barney was evidently the subject of their mirth; but 
what was there about him to canse it, more than any of the rest of us? 

“‘ Traised my head to ascertain. The riddle was solved at once. One of the 
Indians, on going off, had taken the Irishman’s cap with him ;7and the round red 
head was exposed to view. It lay midway between my feet like a lnminous ball ; 
and I saw that i¢ was the object of diversion. 

“ By degrees the squaws drew nearer, until they were huddled up in a thick 
crowd around the body of our comrade. At length one of them stooped, and 
touched the head, drawing back her fingers with a start and a gesture, as if she 
had burned them! 

“‘ This elicited fresh peals of laughter; and very soon all the women of the 
village were around the Irishman, ‘scrouging’ one another to get a closer view, 
None of the rest of us were heeded—except to be liberally trampled upon; and 
| half a dozen big heavy squaws were standing upon ‘my limbs, the better to see 
oyer one anothers shoulders. 

“ As there was no great stock of petticoats to curtain the view, I could still 
see the Irishman’s head gleaming like a meteor through the forest of ankles! 

“ After awhile the squaws grew less delicate in theirtouch; andcatching hold 
of the short stiff bristles, endeavoured to pluck them out, all the while scream- 
ing with laughter! I was neither in the state of mind nor the attitude to enjoy 
a joke; but there was a language in the back of Barney’s head—an expression 
of patient endurance—that would have drawn smiles from a grave-digger ; and 
Sanchez and the others were langhing aloud! 

“ For a long time our comrade endured the infliction, and remained silent, 
| but at last it became too painful for his patience, and he began to speak out. 
| ‘* Arrah! now girls,’ said he, in atone of good-humonred entreaty, ‘ will 
yezbe aizy? Did yez nivir see rid hair afore?’ 

“ The squaws, at hearing the appeal—which of course they understood not— 
only showed their white teeth in loud laughter. vi 

“‘«In troth, an iy I had yez on the sod, anent theowld Cove o’ Cark, I could 
show yez as much ay it as ud contint ye for yer lives. Arrah! now, keep aff 
me! Be the powers, yer trampin’ the toes aff me feet! Ach! don’trug me! 
Holy mother! will yez lit mealone? Divil resave ye, fora set of— 

“* The tone in which the last words were uttered showed that O’Cork had at 
length lost his temper; but this only increased the assiduity of his tormenters, 
| Whose mirth now broke beyond bounds, They ‘plucked’ him harder than 

ever—yelling all the while—so that, although he continued to scold, I could 
only hear him at intervals ejaculating * Mother av Moses!’ * Tare and ages!” 
* Holy vistment!’ ‘ Livin’ Jaysus!’ and a variety of similar exclamations. 

“« This scene continued forseveral minutes; and then, all atonce, there was 
| alull, anda consultation among the women, that told us they were devising 
some scheme. 

“ Several girls were sent off to the houses. 
bringing a large olla, and another vessel of smaller dimensions, 
| intend to do with these? We soon learned. 

“* The olla was filled with water from the adjacent stream, and carried up ; 


These presently returned, 
What did they 


we believe, a high position in the ranks of female writers of this class, and 
“Clare Abbey” will add to her reputation. It is the ‘* Discipline of Life” exhi- 


bited under different circumstances. The heir to the property of Clare Abbey, | 


the son of a weak-minded and afterwards ruined speculator, and of a model 
woman, has fixed his affections as a boy upon his beautiful ancestral dwelling- 
place, which lends its name to the book before us. His youthful enthusiastic 
mind connects all the anticipation of his future life, of his exertions, and his 
usefulness with it; and when, in his sixteenth year, heis told by his mother that 
they are ruined, and that the property must be sold, he conquers his grief, after 
the first shock is over, hides his sufferings generously from his mother, studies 


divinity, and is appointed rector to the parish in which Clare Abbey is situated. — 


A disappointed sullen nobleman has bought the abbey, and inhabits it with his 
wife, his son, and his daughter. Our hero, of course, becomes acquainted 
with the family, the son admires him, he admires the daughter, who, however, 
does not at first love him; the son is fatally injured in trying to assist the 
workmen who are repairing (Catholicising ?) the chureh ; dies after long suffer- 
ing; and a marriage with the young lady (then an only child) replaces Ernest, 
at the end of the story, in the position in which he stood at the beginning. 
Surely this is virtue rewarded to some purpose; and, if even young people did 
“now read novels pony ee ie ancy? in them 2 Soreseaton ces of real 
life, such a wi 11} dangereus. How many boys or young 
nen, after Messen of indulgence and plenty, are thrown upon the world in 
consequence of the recklessness or misfortune of their parents, and compelled to 
rely upon their own exertions for their support and success! Andoh! how few 
are even so far fortunate as to have their utmost exertions, their industry and 
rewarded by obtaining a /iving, if they be churchmen, or some thriving 
ifnot! Yet Lady Bonsonby is not content with this good fortune for 

her hero, but blésses him besides with a young, beautiful, and virtuous wife, 
who brings his own former poss as her dowry. We might fill columns 
with observations upon the injurious tendencies of such a story. We might say 
that in ‘‘ Clare Abbey’’ we found no connexion between the characters sought 
to be drawn and the events which befall them; that the whole is as little artistic 
or philosophic as possible, &c. &c, ; but we will content ourselves with adding 
that the style of “ Clare Abbey” is extremely flowing and easy, and the lan- 


guage good. 
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_ even his wife (that only beast of burden not included in the Cruelty to Animals 


and the smaller vessel was set down beside Barney’s head. We saw that it 
contained the yuca soap of the Northern Mexicans. They were going to wash 
out the red ! 
| The Irishman’s hand-stays were now loosened, so that he could sit upright ; 
and a copious coat of the ‘ soft soap’ was laid on his head, completely covering 
| the hair. A couple of sinewy squaws then took hold of him by the shoulders, 
and with bunches of bark fibres applied the water, and scrubbed it in lustily, 
| “The application seemed to be anything but pleasant to Barney, who roared 
out, ducking his head on all sides to avoid it. But this did not serve him. One 
of the squaws seized the head between her hands, and held it steady, while the 
other set at it afresh, and rubbed harder than ever. 

‘The Indians yelled,and danced around ; but in the midst of all I could hear 
Barney sneezing, and shouting in a smothered veice, ‘Holy Mother—htch-tch! 
Yez may rub—tch-itch !—till yez fetch-tch the skin aff—atch-ich-ich! an’ it 
| won’t—tseztsh! come out, I tell yez—itch-ch! it’s in tue grain—iteh-iteh! It 
won't come out—itch-itch !—be me sow]! it won’t—ateh-itch-hiteh !” 

* But the poor fellow’s expostulations were in vain. The scrubbing continued, 
with fresh applications of the yuca, for ten minutes, or over ; and then the great 
olla was lifted, and its contents dashed upon his head and shoulders. ° 

** What was the astonishment of the women to find, that, instead of medifying 
the red colour, it only showed forth, if possible, more vivid than ever! 

** Another olla of water was lifted, and soused about the Irishman’s ears, but 
with no better effect. 5 

“Barney had not had such a washing for many a day—at least, not since he 
had been under the hands of the regimental barber. 

«* When the squaws saw that in spite of all their efforts the dye stuck fast, they 
desisted; and our comrade was again staked down. His bed was not so dry as 
before ; neither was mine, for the water had saturated the ground about us, and 
we layin mud. But this was a small vexation compared with many others we 
‘were forced to put up with. 

“ For a long time the Indian women and children clustered around us, each 
in turn minutely examining the head of our comrade, We, too, came in for a 
share of their curiosity; but O’Cork was ‘the elephant.’ 

“They had seen hair like ours oftentimes, upon their Mexican captives; but, 
peyote Wauee ata ey’s was the first red pell that had ever been scratched in 
@ valley of Navajo. ‘ 

**Darkness came on at Je |, and the squaws returned to the village, leaving 
us in charge of the guards, who all the night sat watchfully beside.” 

Thus it is that the comic and tragic are blended in these remarkably stirring 
volumes, and smiles and tears alternately excited during its perusal. 


Mreiam SEpiEr; or, the Tares and the Wheat. A Tale of Real Life. By Lady 
Butwex Lyrron. 

That “Life is Fate’s game of blind man’s buff,” and that the treacherous 

gunoen is the experience af Lady Bulwer Lytion. Tho suggestion with which 
own sex, is of ly lwer. m. ie suggest wl 

this is replete is surcharged with melancholy reflection. Whose has the fault of 

her life been ?—her own or another’s? A fault there has been—a grievous one. 

Lady B. Lytton has talent, but without discipline. As an instance, we may 

mention that she has not yet acquired the art of ee grammatically. Her 

2 is exceedingly loose, and she substitutes flippancy for jest, Yet occasion- 

ly she has passages which indicate not only thought, but force. Unfortunately, 

Pe eta eye de Weines there is no balance either in her mind or in 

thin and execrable jokes, crude remarks, and silly 

jostle each ether in this rude chaos of a book—the product of a dis- 

turbed intellect, to which the happiness of heaven seems to lie in the supposition 

therein are neither old maids nor husbands of any age. Such a mixture of 

power and weakness was scarcely ever before exhibited. 
_ The scene is laid in Ireland, and pseudo Irish manners and Irish jargon serve 
a persies the snador of a plot, and stultify the dialogue, The burthen of the 
| same :-— 

“We had been ordered, while the Duke of Brunswick remained with us, 

never to allude to the Prince Regent before him, or ask my uncle to tell us any 

stories about him; for, as ‘the first gentleman of the age’ had treated his sister 


in a manner that an honest scavenger would have been ashamed to have treated 


1 
society, and cannot be too severel; 
Quakers, 

the Quakers no 


than its writ qi 1 


Ctarence LetcHTon; or, The Outcast. A Novel, 
Whittaker. 

The hero of this tale is the victim of various domestic misfortunes—of blunders 

worse than crimes, the infamy of which he is compelled to bear, until it pleases 

destiny to make him compensation for his past sufferings. It is in the form of 

an autobiography; but the writer is yet inexperienced in author-craft, and his 

present venture must be accepted merely as the exercise of the “’prentice-hand,’ 


By F. H. Sanpens. 


Tue Cop and the Lir: a Novel. By Lavra Jewry. 3 vols. Newby. 
This is a novel containing more stories than one connected with disappiontments 
in love and marriage. They are all more or less interesting. That of Dolores 
Nevil and Walter Livingstone is touching: a trne affection for the latter, who 
is occasionally lunatic, is tie theme. The matrimonial union is prohibited, but 
the love still continues; and the romance ends, not with a wedding, but a death. 
The style of the work is moderately good. 


Caren Frerp; a Tale of the Puritans. By the Author of “ Passages in the 

Life of Mrs, Margaret Maitland.” Colburn and Co. 
The author of * Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland” has gained the 
entire favour of the reading public; and the manner in which the subject of the 
present werk—the heroism of the Presbyterian ministers during the Great 
Plague in London—is treated, will tend to raise still higher the reputation 
already acquired. The preface indicates that the object of the author was not 
to write an amusing story, but to interest the reader in the fate, and create a 
high esteem for the character of the ministers and their followers, who sacrificed 
their worldly prosperity, and, in many. cases, all worldly happiness, to their 
moral and religions convictions, We agree with the author of “ Caleb Field ” in 
esteeming the heroism of the martyrs to their faith above all other heroism, and 
acknowledge that no undue means are employed in “Caleb Field” to bias 
opinion. The tale is simply and becomingly told, and the characters speak 
appropriate language. 


Tue West of ENGLAND and the Exnrerrion, 1851, 

K.8.F, Longman. 
Mr. H. B. Hall had the honour to be selected by the Royal Commission to act 
as their representative for some of the western counties of England ; and, while 
engaged in forming committees and appointing secretaries, took an opportunity 
of contemplating and describing the beauties of nature on his route. We have 
the result of his observations and experience in this agreeable volume, which is 
adorned with some interesting illustrations. 


By Henseat Byna Hau, 


Excrtstor; or, the Realms of Poesy. By Anastoz. Woodfall. 

This book seems tohave been printed for private circulation rather than for 
general publication, whence it happens that only the printer’s name appears to 
the title, in addition to the psendonym of the author, whose real name, however 
(I. Orton, te wit), closes the introductory notice, which is dated from St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay. In this we detect at once much carelessness and immaturity of 
style. Butlet us, nevertheless, turn to the poetical disquisition which forms the 
substantive argument of the work itself. Here the juvenile Alastor makes 
much account, and rightly, of the spirit of Love, as the only true inspiration for 
the genuine poet He likewise treats us with a “definition” of poetry; as 
thus :— Poesy is the lightning-chain *twixt heaven and earth; it elevates the 
real into the ideal, and annihilates the cold, false, and dead laws of materialism ;” 
a definition which may be safely said to defy criticism—suceeeded by other defi- 
nitions of the different professors of poetry, from Shakspeare to Byron, which 
may be pronounced to be similarly qualified.” We have then certain rhapsodies 
on Byron, Keats, and Shelley ; followed by others on Tennyson, Bailey, Ather- 
stone, Kent (of whom we know nothing), Longfellow, Emerson, Willis, Leigh 
Hunt, Lamartine, Cook, Mackay, Bulwer, Dickens, and Robert Hunt. Verily, 
there isin Mr. Orton a wild enthusiasm, but as chaotic as could be wished. 
Need is that thereupon should be induced shape and torm. Besides the poets 
above named, in subsequent chapters we have certain ravings on a score or two 
others, succeeded by certain metaphysical speculations on time and matter, not, 
however, sufficiently intelligible to permit of analysis or citation. 


Evstacr,— An Elegy, by the Right Honble. Tennyson D'Eyncount, M.P. 
Saunders and Utley. 


This exquisite little poem is in three parts, and in the good old-fashioned 
heroic measure. It is written by its accomplished author to commemorate the 
untimely death of a loved and gifted son, Captain Eustace D'Eyncourt, who fell 
a victim, at the age of twenty-five, to yellow fever, at Barbadoes, within a few 
days after he had arrived from England to join his regiment, In the same year, 
1842, a deep-sounding clock-bell was cast, and placed in one of the towers of 
Bayons Manor, the family seat in Lincolnshire, inscribed with these lines :— 
‘Me posuit 
Carolus de Eyncourt, 
Filtum flore wtatis abreptum 
Eustachium ditectissimum 
Defiens. 
Revooet vox mea dulces amoris horas; 
‘Moneat quoque quam fugaces! 
Quantula sit vitu. 


The pathetic idea here suggested seems to have originated the elegy ; and as in 
the original, so the bell is supposed to speak throughout the poem. 

The first canto is devoted to thensual regrets and lamentations of the threnede, 
with no attempt at story or incidents of any kind; the second introduces ns to 
the parting banquet, when Eustace takes leave of his friends prior to his depar- 
ture for Barbadoes. One little incident at this feast struck us as being most hap- 
pily conceived. In drinking to the assembly out of a peculiar cup, an heirloom 
| in the family, Eustace expresses a hope that whenever that goblet passes round 
the table his friends will think of him; but his father, in some beautiful lines, 
begs that he will rather take it away with him, that it may serve as a memorial 
link between himself and those he leaves behind :— 

And in those social hours, with pleasant friends, 

‘When cheerful converse anxioxs thoughts unbends— 

If they discourse upon thy native land, 

Of home and homely things, this cup at hand, 

Charged with # tribute to stich early ties, 

More surely will awake thy sympathi 
It may remind thee of thy parents’ hearth, 

Of those who loved thee, Eustace, from thy birth ; 
‘Yes, still more sweetly will thy beart respond, 
‘When this, thy father's cup, shall pass around. 


To this the young soldier assents in a doubtful speech, which, though not so 
understood by the father, dimly presages his impending fate. The return of the 
cup, after Eustace’s death, gives occasion for some highly poetic and pathetic 
lines :— 


‘The farewell cup to Bayons Hall restored, 
Now stands apart, and sacred, on the board ; 
Fulfi's the soldier's wish, when it renews 
Asweet remembrance of his last adiens ; 
Reoals his fond and dying thought of home, 
‘And forms a link with Eustace im the tomb. 

The third and last canto is composed of religious reflections andjmoralisings, 
and exhibits, perhaps, most strikingly the anthor’s powers of thought. In fine, 
this exqnisite elegy will be read with much pleasure. The versification pos- 
sesses remarkable sweetness, and the thoughts are happily expressed, It is a 
worthy tribute of an accomplished mind to the memory of a high-spirited and 
devoted son. 


Someruine of Rusxtnism, with a Vestibule in Rhyme. 
Hastings, Carey-street. 

For the benefit of some of onr readers, we must state that Mr. Ruskin is an 
architect who has written learnedly, eccentrically, dashingly, and eloquently on 
architecture. By many persons his books are much admired, by others they 
are treated as pretence and quackery. We have no intention, on this occasion, 
to decide between these disputants, but we must tell the author of ‘* Ruskinism” 
that it will require missiles more weighty than his, albeit he uses both verse 
and prose, to put Mr Ruskin down. Some of the best passages of the pamphlet 
are those in which the author condemns the members of his own profession for 
not writing popularly, and insisting that nobody can understand architecture 
‘unless he be a professed architect, or at leastadeep student of the art. But 
Mr. Ruskin is not chargeable with this fault, and the weightiest stone in the 
‘“ Architect’s” sling strikes him not. We see some signs of change and regret in 

those who have most contributed to make a great reputation for Mr. Ruskin ; and 

though it seems likely, therefore, that he will speedily sink to the common 

level, we cannot flatter the “ Architect” by saying thathe will have much con= 

tributed to place this clever, but perhaps overrated, author in his proper position. 


By an Ancurrecr, 


Tur Taree Tatats of Lorne; Snnshine and Shadow; the Phantasmal Re- 
proof, and other short Poems, By Cauper Campnseit, Shoberl. 
This is a volume by a well and deservedly respected author, full of delightful 
poetry. The facility and freedom of the yersification are such only as could be 
commanded by an experienced metricist, while the feelings and sentiments 
communicated by means of such exquisite numbers are those of a tender and 
refined spirit, made excellent by suffering and sympathising with all that is 
good and true. Let the reader, however, judge for himselt of the quality of 
these poems by an example:— 
AR ERT TEER, wonest. aise 
litude with es—d in the moon— 
Ne tity hoes Tndina foros! you sled, Make music, with sweet voices, as they 
Companion’ by strange thoughts, L stray: dance; ; 
a tone, ‘And nodding gioriosas hum their tune 
‘That varies ever, maketh music. light To drowsy parrots; and lithe lizards prance 
Or solemn, in mine ear—the wailing moan On jasmine steeds, that shut their starry eyes 
‘Of winds tree-strangled ‘midst embracing | Beneath the falling dew; while crickets 


boughs; ‘croon 
bird's 1, deadly | Nocturnal ditties to the bats, that rise 
(Ch el lies aed Hy Sree Obei reenoanas were cee giana baboce 
In. some dire it's fangs; or angry groan 
‘Of bear, aroused from slumber; or, where 


Makoth his lair! Hark! where, between huge 
grows: 
Yon cane wood near that pool, the croak of 


fe 
Arising barsh—whilst upward gleams and 
ows 
‘A-awalen 9 Srefiles, dunoing o'er the bogs: 


boles 
Of teak and bamboo, how with angry growl 
‘The tiger roars for food! The jungle-fowl 
‘And peahen, screaming, tlee—while past me 


crawls 
‘Tha monstrous hooded snake, to scared 


Act), the subject, of course, would have been a disagreeable one to him,” 

It is with regret we record that one social wrong has so penetrated the 
of a woman of talent as to corrupt its arden wre both in its foun- 
its her utmost efforts at 
self-improvement and literary production, evident as these are in every page. | 


eyes 
No solitude, nor silence, then, is here, Showing {ts swelling crest, where deadly 
For life and sound Al all the atm : vonom Liss! 


‘The same delicacy and elegance, both of thought and style, pervads most of 
the poems in this admirable collection. 
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A FE W D: Ae®: 
ue following tour is projected more especially for the pedestrian and 
horseman, but may be used, except in one or two cases (which will 
be pointed out in their proper place), by those who prefer a car. 


Premising the tourist at Keswick, and wishing to make a three or 
four days’ foray, he will proceed by the eastern shore of Derwentwater 


STOCKLEY BRIDGE, TOP OF BORROWDALE. 


to Lowdore waterfall, pass the village and bridge of Grange—“ subject 
of sketches innumerable”—and enter the secluded and romantic valley 
of Borrowdale. 

One mile beyond Grange stands the Bowder, or boulder, Stone (see 
View), a detached rock weighing nearly 2000 tons, 
and resembling a vessel resting on its keel; on the 
right, at a short distance, is the beautiful eminence of 
Castle Craig, from which, West says, “the views 
are singularly great and pleasing ;” and, indeed, if 
one of the finest views of Derwentwater, with its isles 
and guardian mountains, is not considered worthy 
the climbing Castle Craig to behold, the would-be 
tourist had better keep to his ottoman and indulge in 
“the pleasures of imagination ;” for, undoubtedly, few 
other spots in Britain possess such manifold attrac- 

s. One mile further is the little village of Ros- 
site; and half a mile further, the one Chapel and 
pretty parsonage ef Borrowdale. From near this, a 
road on the left leads to the village of Stonethwaite, 
and by & mountain pass into Langdale; proceeding 
by the road on the right, Seatollar, a neat residence, 
a little way on the road diverging from Borrowdale 
by Howister to Buttermere, is presented to view. 

Cross Seatollar Bridge; and forward three-quarters 
ofa mile to Leathwaite Bridge, by a road presenting 
many charms. On the left is the limpid “ Grange,” 
and the extremely narrow valley with its miniature 
fields, and occasionally a small farm-house or cot- 
tage. Its eastern boundary is Keppel and Hind Crags 
und the sondrous Glanamara. On the right the road 
ix almost bordered with the fayourite beech-fern and 
overhung with trees, which extend backwards on the 
steep mountain sides to an immense height; but at 
in.srvals patches have been cleared for cultivation, and the skirts 
of those enclosures present features somewhat new in the moun- 
tain districts. The trees, without distinction, are “pollarded,” the 
‘Carver Holen,” with a bole of four to five feet girth, bearing as vigoreus 
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PART OF STYHEAD PASS, 


a spread of branches as the ash. On reaching Leathwaite Bridge, the 
pedestrian will keep the right bank of the river (leaving the road), to 
visit the celebrated yew trees— 
fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove. 

A little beyond the yew trees is the celebrated plumbago or wad mine, 
its site marked by a path from the wooden Far Bridge, and the débris 
ofthe excavations, Following the pathless river-marge, Stockley Bridge 
(see View) is reached. Rude are the materials of Stockley Bridge, and 
crude, perchance, the scientific skill of its peasant architect, yet there is 
a grace in its outlines in keeping with the wild scenery around ; below, a 
foaming torrent; above, a quiet pool, fringed with graceful ferns; and 
behind, a background of rifted crags and noble mountains. 

The traveller by car, having crossed the river at Leathwaite Bridge, 
and passed through the small and solitary hamlet of Leathwaite, will 
now have to depend upon a pony to bear him from here over Styehead 


D Is TRI C T.—No. 


right, to peep into Taylor’s Gill, a fine rock-girdled cascade; regain the 
path, or keep by the stream,jand occasionally take a retrospect of Bor- 
rowdale, arrive at Styehead Tarn, “ mirror of the mountains; ” hence 
the path is exceedingly tortuous, winding around, and between huge 
blocks of stone. On the left, at a distance of two or three hundred 


paces, may be observed an object unusual to the eye of tourists. It is 
one of many gauges placed in this district by J. F. Miller, Esq,, F.R.S., 
&c., of Whitehaven, who, with the ardour of genius, has worked out a 
series of interesting data relating to the extraordinary Fall of rain in 
mountain regions. From Styehead Tarn, to the descent into Wastdale 


BOWDER STONE, 


the view is most magnificent: on the right are the green and great Ga- 
ble Mountains; in front is Lingmell, over whose rugged top peer the 
pikes of the mighty Scawfell—* chief of England’s mountains ;” on the 
Jeft are Great End and Sprinklingfells, The descent of Styhead into 
Wastdale affords a view eminently beautiful. Far far below is the nar- 
row valley and its interesting stone walls, its tiny chapel, and few and far 
between dwellings, its giant mountain, and partially seen lake (Wast- 
water); but it is not until the valley is reached, that the mountains can 
be fully appreciated. Great Gable, Yewbarrow, Ling- 
mell, and the Scawfell, separated by the awful chasm 
of Mickledoon, are there seen in all their glory. 

From Wastdale Head to the lake the road winds 
along the base of Yewbarrow; thence along and 
nearly parallel with the lake shore for three miles 
and a half, affording on every side scenery of the 


wildest grandeur: on the left, across the lake, are the 


stupendous “ screes,” on the right the steep sides of 


Middlefell and Buckbarrow, while the read ascends 


and desornds, or winds to avoid the formidable crags, 


which here present an interesting geological feature, 


viz. the glacial theory of Agassiz. At the foot of the 


lake is Wastdale Hall, a site commanding a beautiful 


panoramic scene. Half a mile before we reach here, 


our View.is taken. The masses to the right are the 
screes ; next Scawfell and Lingmell, under the clouds, 
* which completely obscure Scawfell Pikes, the highest 
ground in England, 3166 feet above the level of the 
sea. The dark conical mountain in the centre of the 
view is Great Gable. Yewbarrow bounds our pro- 
spect to the left. Between it and Great Gable is seen 


CRUMMOCK WATER, LOOKING TOWARDS SCALE HILL, 


Pass to Wastdale Head, five miles, or probably to Strands, a further 
distance of six miles, before he can engage another. 

From Stoekley Bridge, the path winds the steep breast of Aaron End. 
The pedestrian may leave the path, and proceed a short distance on the 


the dark edge of Kirkfell, itself an oasis of the moun- 
tain desert, seated amid luxuriant woods and fertile 
meadows: it beasts a thriving pinetum, foremost of 
which is the Auracaria of Norfolk Island, and the 
weeping Deodar of Nepaul. A little below this isa 
ravine in the screes, called Hawl or Hole-gill, contain- 
ing several exquisite miniature cascades, and there 
the delicate filmy fern grows with unwonted vigour. Arrive at Strands, 
with choice of two hotels, and proceed to Gosforth by a road afferd- 
ing some pleasing views of the vale of Ravenglass. Arrived at 
Gosforth, the church forms the sole object of interest in its ancient and 


WAST 


WATER, FROM GOSFORTIT ROAD, NEAR THE Foot. 
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sculptured cross,the quaint epitaphs 
of the tombstones, and its peculiar 
cenotaphs. From Gosforth by the 
high-road to Calder-bridge, three 
miles; bait at the ‘quiet and highly 
respectable hostel of Mrs. Clarke, or 
at mine host’s of the “Golden 
Fleece,” W. Jackson, champion of 


:. amis oe ab. DAs IN {HE 


the wrestling ring. One mile from 
the village are the celebrated ruins 


LAK E 


of Calder Abbey, mentioned, and 


view given, in the first route. About 
amile above the Abbey are the re- 
mains of a Roman or Danish camp. 
From the Abbey or the camp the 
pedestrian may trace the course of 
the “ winding Calder” tothe wooden 
bridge at Thorneyholme ; then keep 
the left or weet branch of the river 
for a distance of about two miles to 
a rustic and frail wooden bridge, 
spanning a chasm of the rocks— 
crossing it and seeking the nearest 
farm-house, he will receive instruc- 
tions to find the road leading to En- 
nerdale-bridge. 

<= The traveller by car or pony will 
haye to keep the fine mountain 
road over Cold-fell to Ennerdale- 


bridge, one mile before he reaches 
which, our view is taken; thence to 
the boat-house or “ Angler’s Inn,’ ’ 
on Ennerdale Lake, From the win- 
dows here the view is extremely 
beautiful. Across the lake, on the 
right, is Cragfell, Reevelin, and the 
bold rocky Angling Stone; in front 
is the Side, Iron Crag, &¢.; and 
nearly closing the head of the val- 
ley stands the imposing Pillar, with 
the pinnacled pillarstone on oneside, 
and the water-shed of Windyett on 
the other. On the left from the 
Dboat-house is Merdhouse ; below it is 


LOWESWATER. 


Bowness Knot, a fine craggy knoll; and still lower, the wooded promon- 
tory of Whinsey Crag: beyond, in range with Herdhouse, is the Cop, 
Red Pike, Highstile, and High Crag, which terminates the view on the 
eastern flank of Ennerdale. Near the head of the lake is Smithy-beck : 
there and on the opposite shore are iron slag-heaps, testifying that the 
adventurous Roman (for there are no records to the contrary, and even 


BUTTERMERE CHURCH. 


tradition is silent) had penetrated 
this lonely region, and forged fet- 
ters for a people from their own soil. 
Leaving Ennerdale, the tourist, if 
walking, may proceed between Ban- 
nafell and Herdhouse, tracing the 
stream to its rise and over the ridge 


equally fine. Beyond Melbreak, 
rises Red Pike, Highstile, and High 
Crag terminated by Honister Crag ; 
on the left is the house, and black 
promontory of Rannerdale Knot, 
which has been partially blasted 
down to form the roadway, even 
now almost overhanging the darkly 
deep water. Pony and car will 
keep this road from Scale Hill to 
Buttermere, Buttermere has long 
been known to one-half the world 
by the dramatic story of its rustic 
beauty, “‘ Mary of Buttermere,” and 
will now become known to the other 
half through the misadventures of 
its “ Sandboys” family on their visit 
to the Great Exhibition. Half a 
mile from the village is Buttermere 
Lake, 14 mile long, situated in a 
romantic region. From the foot the 
scene (see View) is one of savage 
grandeur: on the right is the steep 
side of Highstile, enlivened by the 
foamy cascades of Sour Milk Force ; 
beyond is High Crag; and at 
the head of the dale, Honister 
Crag, 1700 feet high, gloomily 
frowns down on the lonely ham- 
Jet of Gate’s Earth. On the 
left is Buttermere Moss, and at its 
foot the road leading by Honister 
pass to Borrowdale. Before leay- 
ing Buttermere, the tourist must see 
Scale Force, about two miles distant: 
he may take a boat on Crummock 
and land on the opposite shore, or 
follow a path leading through the 
fields between the two lakes, and 
cross the stream by a rustic wooden 
bridge; then on by the shore of 
Crummock till he meets the stream of 
the force ; tracing itup ashort dis- 
tance, the loftiést waterfall of the 
lake district (loftier than Niagara) 
will meet his gaze. At first sight he 
may feel disappointed ; as it is after 
climbing the first and insignificant 
fall, and having entered the narrow 
gorge, he feels the utter and im- 
pressive loneliness of his situation: 
a stream of water (scant though it 
may be in very dry weather) falling 
perpendicularly 156 feet—the cold 
misty spray—the twilight gloom— 
the fretwork of branches against the 
strip of sky above—and the red 
sienitic rocks clothed with a luxu- 


ENNERDALE WATER, FROM CALDER BRIDGE ROAD, ONE MILE FROM ENNERDALE BRIDGE, 
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riant growth of the rarer ferns— 
altogether form a scene of uncom- 
mon interest, 

Leaving Buttermere by the Hanse 
road, the Chapel (see View) attracts 
attention, from its extremely small 
size; yet it is built on the site of one 
which contained only seven sittings 
—sufficient, too, for the population 
of the dale. The road at the sum- 
mit of the Hanse is 800 feet high, 
and from thence descends to the 
Vale of Newlands—a romantic de- 
file amidst lofty mountains; thence 
by way,of Portinscale to Keswick. 


Tue New Coat-Wurrpers Act 
—At the close of last session, a new act 
of Parliament for the regulation of the 
coal-whippers of the port of London 
took effect. It is entitled, “An Act to 
continue and amend an act for establish- 
ing an office for the benefit of the coal- 
whippers ofthe port of London,” There 
are 50 sections anda few forms in the 
new law, which is to continue in force 
until Jannary, 1856. Some of the pro- 
visions are similar to the enactments in 
the former act. The Board of Trade 
has the appointment of three commis- 
sioners, and the cityof London and the 
chairman of the coal-factors may each 
appoint one commissioner; they are to 
be styled ‘* Commissioners for the Re- 
gistration and Regulation of the Coal- 
Whippers of the Port of London.” The 
chairman is to be annually appointed. 
All coal-whippers employed are to 
be registered, unless they have been 
registered, The coal-whippers’ office is 
toreguiate the proceedings under the 
commissioners. Tackle is to be found 
for the use of vessels discharging car- 
goes. Where a cargo is to be discharged 
by coal-whippers, theshipmaster is to ap- 
ply to the office, and the wages are to be 


(leaving @ peculiar cop or hill on 


the left) to;Flontern tarn, a deso- 
late, inky-looking sheet of water. 
From the tarn he will follow its 
discharging stream till he reaches 
Loweswater. By pony or car he will 
keep the high-road, through the 
aucient village of Lamplugh, cross 
the common, and by a precipitous 
descent (from which there is a re- 
markably fine view) reach the head 
of Loweswater (see View). The wood 
leads along the shore of the lake, 
across and around the foot of which, 
on the skirt of Melbreak, are some 
pretty pastoral scenes, farms, cot- 
tages, and white-washed chapel. A 
house on the left issaid to have been 
anearly residence of. ‘Lord Brougham ; 
on the Scale Hill, “aright good hos- 
tel” for a sojourn, From thence, 
pleasant, well-kept walks, through 
Lanthwaite Wood (see View), lead 
to Crummock Water: from this itis 
optional to boat or walk along shore, 
at the foot of Melbreak, to Scale- 
force waterfall, a distance of four 
miles; then to the village of Butter- 
mere, two miles further. Boating is 
to be preferred, as the scenery from 
the water is most magnificent, look- 
ing towards Scale Hill (see View). 
Melbreak towers proudly on the left; 
in front are the Lanthwaite Woods, 
and on the right are the lofty Grass- 
moor lLadhouse, Whitefield, and 
Whiteless Pike, Turning round, and 
looking up the lake, the ecenery is 


BUTTERMERE, FROM THE FIELDS AT THE FOOT. 


CRUMMOCK WATER, FROM LANTHWAITE WOODS, 


paid te an officer attending therefrom. 
There is an alteration in the payment 
of wages, declaring that a ship-master is 
not compelled to pay them but on board 
the vessel, which wages are to be 
paid to the men after certain deductions. 
The commissioners are empowered to 
make by-laws for the government of the 
coal-whippers, and for the management 
of the office, which by-laws are to Le 
submitted to the Board of Trade, and 
the board is to signify their approval 
or disapproval of the same within four 
weeks. The other provisions principally 
relate to the recovery of monies a) d 
penalties. A ‘‘ Fraction Fund” is to Le 
established for the benefit of the men, 
All moneys, after the payment of wages 
and fractions to the fund, are to be paid 
into the Chamber of the City of London 
for the purposes of the act. 

Bistes anp PRayEr-BooKs.— 
A parliamentary paper, obtained by Mr 
Hume, has just been printed, containing 
& copy of the letters-patent under which 
the Queen’s printers, Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, exercise their privilege of 
printing Bibles and Prayer-books, and 
Acts of Parliament, as also an extract 
from @ charter of the 11th Charles I., by 
which the University of Oxford claims 
the right of printing Bibles and Prayer 
books, No return has been received from 
the University of Cambridge, It appears 
that George IV. granted letters-patent 
to Andrew Strahan, George Eyre, and 
Andrew Spottiswoode, and to their as- 
signs, &c,, as Royal printers, for and 
during the term of 30 years, to com- 
menee from the 2st of January, 1830. 
The University of Ox’. «ic . ims the right 
of printing Bibles an¢ Prayer-books 
under several charters, and more espe- 
cially under the one mentioned. Theright 
is stated not to be barred er limited or 
affected by apy letters-patent since 
granted, according to several decisions in 
Chancery and in the House of Lords, in all 
of lier the right was distinctly recog- 
nised, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


~ BRUSSELS EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Tum triennial exhibition of pictures by Belgian artists was to have 
taken place in Brussels this year. The occurrence of the Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition of London suggested to the Government the propriety 
of enlarging the limits of the ordinary “ Exposition des Beaux Arts,” 
and, instead of restricting it exclusively to the works of native artists, 
to invite original paintings, sculpture, engravings, and medalsfrom living 
artists of all nations to the hospitable Belgian Exhibition ; the rather so, 
as, except in an industrial point of view, such works ot art 
are excluded from the Exhibition of All Nations in London. Accordingly, 
a Royal decree, of 19th March last, authorised the establishment of the 
exhibition which has recently been opened and regulated, 
the admission of works of art, the distribution of medals for excel- 
lence, und the purchase of pictures by the Government, by private in- 
dividuals, or by a lottery, the tickets to which are 10 francs each. A 
temporary building has been prepared for the reception of the 1479 
works of art of every description, forwarded from all parts of 


Europe. It is erected in the courtyard of the Museum of In- 
dustry, the buildings of which form three aides of a quadrangle, 
the fourth side being the Rue du Musée, in which is situated 


the English Church. The Jocale of the Exposition, without having 
any architectural pretensions, is not the less suitable to the pur- 
pose for which it is erected. In style it is rather Byzantine than any- 
thing else, Anelevated porch occupies the centre, with an advanced 
wing on each side, containing the offices, &c. A transept, surmounted 
with a painted figure of Belgium distributing wreaths of laurel, pro- 


jects behind it, from which three naves open on each side, 
lighted like the transept from the roof, forming nine distinct 
salons, The external walls are divided by frames into compart- 


ments, covered with canvass, on which, in quiet grey tints, are 
painted arabesque ornaments; lance-heads for the cornice, on which 
float the flags of all nations, those of Belgium predominating. The 
interior ig hung with dark maroon-coloured cloth. Assuredly nothing 
could be simpler than this temporary erection—nothing could be con- 
ceived of better taste, or more suitable to its objects. The building was 
erected in two months, at a cost of £1400, and the architect is M. 
Cluysenar, to whose taste is due the beautiful) covered Gallerie St. 
Hubert, in Brussels. 

‘The arrangement of the Catalogue of the works exhibited is sin- 
gularly defective. The artists’ names are placed alphabetically, and 
their pictures numbered consecutively; No. 1 being M. Albema, of 
Dusseldorf; and No. 1479, M, Zwengauer, of Munich ; but, in the 
gallery, the only order followed is that of the size or subject of the pic- 
ture; so that it is impossible to discover a given number except by 
searching the whole gallery through. 

Louis Gallait, a Belgian artist, exhibits a large picture, “ The Honours 
rendered after their decapitation to Counts D'Egmont and De Horn.” 
‘The bodies are placed on a bier covered with black velvet, and the heads 
annexed, but evidently not adhering to the lifeless trunks. The 
members of the “Grand Serment,” or Guild, are contemplating the 
bodies of the martyrs in dumb grief, and tears are on the cheeks of a 
few sturdy citizens. A Spanish soldier and a superior agent of the 
Duke D'Albe are witnesses of the scene in haughty disdain. This com- 
position tells its own story in a touching and affecting manner, and the 
mutilated corpses have nothing repulsive to the spectator. The picture 
is carefully and correctly painted, and is much admired. It is said to 
have been purchased by the Government for £1200. 

M. Gallait has also another picture here, No. 533, “ Art and Liberty.” 
A Bohemian peasant, holding a bow over his violin, appears waiting for 
an inspired theme. 

Gustave Wappers, of Antwerp, has no picture here; but De Keyser 
has a fine painting, commanded by his Majesty—subject, “ Elizabeth 
of Hungary distributing alms to the poor.” 

No. 223, by Cogniet, of Paris,“ Tintoretto painting his Daughter after 
her death,” was painted and exhibited upwards of twelve years ago. 
This picture possesses a melancholy and graceful reality. 

M. Vanschendel has a remarkably clever and truthful “ View of a 
Market-place at Rotterdam,” uniler the combined effects of moonlight 
and candlelight, painted with the minute detail worthy of the ancient 
Flemish school. The limits of the present notice will not permit a 
closer scrutiny of other excellent pictures, the criticisms on which will 
find a better place in the journals exclusively devoted to the fine ale 


GUN ACCIDENTS, AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
(To the Editor of the u.varrateD Lonpon News.) 


Sim,—As the shooting season has now commenced, will you allow me to make 
a few remarks on the danger which attends the use of the gun, employed in the 
usual way, and unprotected by any means for the prevention of accidents? 
Allow me to say, that I have nothing to do in the manufacture of guns, and am 
in no other way interested than in the cause of humanity. It is now three years 
since I published some letters on the present subject, since which time I have had 
the dismay to reckon upwards of sixty accidents, of such a kind as might, almost” 
all, have been prevented by the simpie and inexpensive means I propose. 

When we reflect upon the insane practice which prevails, we shall not be 
surprised at the results. The introduction of the percussion lock was so sudden, 
and recommended by such advantages over the old plan, that it was immediately 
and unhesitatingly adopted; and from that hour to this, it has been continued 
without any attempt having been made to lessen or do away the danger it 
introduced. I do not mean that safety locks of various constru: tions have not been 
invented, but none of these have got into use, because all demand of the sportsman 
that he should learn and adopt some new mode of manipulation in the use of the 
gun, Old habits are inveterate; and whatever was promised in the way of 
security, has not been considered worth the trouble. 

‘The statistics of gun accidents clearly show that nearly all happen by means of 
the cock or hammer of the lock, and not by the ¢rigger, which is protected by its 
guard. The most common causes of accident are these. The cock, which rests 
upon the cap sustained by the nipple, is casually lifted, but not high enough to 
catch at the half-cock, and let descend upon the cap, which explodes: or while 
thus resting, the cock receives a blow, and the gun is accidentally discharged. Now 


is a new contrivance, and may be made to project far enongh to insure the most 
perfect security: every construction of lock is susceptible of it, no difficulty or 
derangement takes place, and its introduction by most gunsmiths would be 
done at the cost of a shilling. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. V. Rrerrxcttie. 

P.S.—Among last year’s gun accidents are the following terrible calamities, 
all transpiring in the space of six weeks:—Lady Carden, in Ireland, killed on 
the spot by the falling of a rifle. The hand of ason of the late Daniel O'Connell 
dreadfally shattered by the accidental rer of one barrel of his gun, while 
loading the other. The only son of Cel. Orde killed on the spot in attempting 
to draw a gun towards him, holding by the end of the barrel. A Mr. Street- 
field, in company with Lord Sheffield, lets his gun fall upon the floor, receives 
the charge in his heel, and dies in three days. The wife of a mechanic, at Bir- 
mingham, s/ot dead on the spot by the accidental discharge of a gun. Two 
brothers in Essex, the one kills the other in handing him thegun. <A farmer, in 
Kent, killed in drawing his gun through a hedge, &c. 


SHORT WHIST. 


In cutting, the ace is lowest. In cutting out, the highest goes out, the stranger 
comes in. In cutting for partners, the two lowest play with the two highest, and 
the lowest deals. 1f two persons cut the same cards (two deuces or two queens, 
¢.g.), they cut again. 

2. The dealer's partner makes the cards, and gives them to his right hand; the 
dealer shuffies them again (supposing two packs). 

3. If we win before the adversaries have scored a point, it is a treble game; 
if they have one or two, a double ; if three or four, asingle. The game is five. 

4. If-we are at four we cannot count honours. 

5. The rubber is the best of three games. The games are marked by fish, put 
up, one for a single, two for a double, &c., and two added for the rubber. Thus, 
two singles and a treble is a rubber of one, & double and two trebles a rubber of 


six, &e, 

6. Finessing is chiefly practised third hand. If I have first and third best, I 
finesse the third best (i. ¢. play the third best), for the chance of left hand not 
having the second best. Finesses are best in trumps, and when strong in 
tramps. 

7. Tenace, the advantage of position, chiefly obtained, fourth hand. WhenI 
am fourth hand, if I have first and third (¢. g. ace, queen), I make both. 

8. To trump out is to lead trumps. To ruff, d, e. to trump. 

9. Mark well the trump card ; attend to the board ; attend also to the score; 
and, when playing for the odd trick, seldom finesse ; play single cards ; in short, 
play a forward game. 

10. When I have many trumps, of course it is probable my adversaries have 
few ; consequently, in this case I play a backward game in other suits as if they 
were trumps, for they are not likely to be ruffed. 

11. Return partner's lead immediately; first, when you win with ace and 
can return an honour (49); secondly, when he has trumped out. Obs. 9 or 10 
is an equivocal lead not absolutely to be returned; in general, your partner’s 
lead may be returned at a future time. 

12, Never play a 6 for a 5, or 7 for 6, &c. 

13. Partner wins my winning card with best; he commands the suit: with 
second best; he has no more. 

14. Endeavour at least to remember trumps and commanding cards, 

15, When winning cards are between me and my adversaries, I play an ob- 


trump. 

17. When I am, or when my partner is, weak in trumps, I discard from my 
numerous suit, and keep guard on adversaries’ suit. When 1 or partner strong 
in trumps, preserve the numerous or strong suits; in general, discard from 
partner’s suit, but keep a small one to lead when trumps are out. 

18. If you are in doubt about a trick, win it. 

19, If you have a moderate hand, sacrifice it to your partner. 

20. When a partner discards to his partner's lead, it is to show his strong suit. 

21. I remain with Ist, 3d, and 4th trumps; I play the latter, 

22. How to establish a dong suit —Ace, three trumps, and a long suit ; I pass 
two rounds, but always win the 3rd round ; ace, king, and two, with a long suit; 
pass one round, or lead a small, but win the 3rd round. Then yonr long suit 
forces ont the best trump, if you have it not, and your 13th trump brings the 
long suit in again, and establishes it. 

With ace, king, 4, the ace and king; with king, queen, 4, the king (supposing 
still a long suit); to ensure three rounds of trumps. This is difficult when 
left hand is very strong in trumps. When partner is strong in trumps he pro- 
tects your long suit, When trumps are out, a commanding card will bring in 
your long suit, and therefore preserve one. 

23. The 13th trump is very material, With ace, 4, and the 13th trump; pass 
the king and queen. 

24. Lead through the strong suitand up to the weak. 

25, Small card turned up,’ keep it till last, unless adversary leads trumps, and 
throw it away even before a smaller. 

26. Be cantious about ruffing or over-ruffing when strong in trumps, unless 
your partner (a good player) visibly forces you; this caution is less necessary 
when you have no long suit.. Ruff even uncertain cards when weak in trumps. 

27. Ruff your adversary’s strong suit immediately. 

28. Force your partner, if he plays ill. Force your partner to obtain a saw, 
mer is always desirable, and for this purpose lead the single card before 

forcing. 

29. Force your partner when you suppose him weak in trumps, on these 

unds.—Ist. That you or the adversaries are strong in them; 2ndly. That he 
icads a single card (vide 40); 3rdly. That he ruffs and wins, and does not trump 
out. 

80. Strong in trumps, i.c. honours and three, or one honour and four; but less 
than this allows you to force your er, 

31, Never force adversary but when he is strong in trumps. 

32. If a good player refuses (to trump) he is probably strong in trumps, with 
one strong and another weaker suit, from which he throws away (vide 26). 

33. Under-play. I have best and second best of left hand lead; I make one 
of them, and play a small in order—1st, that partner may make the third best ; 
2ndly, that I may command left hand’s suit. 

34. If your king makes, it does not follow that partner has ace. 

35. Keep the commanding card of adversary’s lead, never of partner’s. 

36, Odds 2 to 1 against another player having a card named. Odds 5 to 4 that 
he has one of two cards named (not in your own hand, of course). 

37. When strong in trumps, inform your partner of it soon (vide 30). 

38, Rules for a child.—Follow suit. Return partner's lead, 
second hand, and highest third hand. 

TRE LEAD. 


39. Best lead from sequences of three or more, the highest ; second best, from 
the most numerous suit. 


there is a fact connected with these two kinds of casualty which israrely taken into 
consideration, and but little known. It is this: the fulminating composition 
contained in the cap, having been pressed upon, as it is by the full force of the 
spring for any length of time, becomes so susceptible from its particles being 
brought into such close contact between the hammer and the anvil underneath, 
that the slightest blow will cause its explosion; hence a fertile source of acci- 
dent and calamity. A reference to the accompanying diagram will show at 


once how easily this may be prevented. It will be seen that a plug of soft iron 
is inserted into the fembler or scire (that thick revolving plate to which the 
cock is attached), and that this plug sr in contact with the scire point 
(under the controul of the trigger), holds the cock suspended over the cap, 
in such a way as to protect itfrom falling off, but not to touch or rest upon 
it; and here, it will be seen, lies the importance and efficiency of this simple 
contrivance, for under no circumstances whatever can the cock fall Sy ie the cap 
but when and while the trigger is held back. Suppose that by a full or heavy blow 
the scire point escapes from the notch either on half or fall cock, itcannot fail to 
be caught by the projecting plug, and thns all mischief will be ited! This 
fact will show at once the uselessness of all contrivances w! do not provide 
against the pressure, the lifting, or the casual striking of the cock down upon 
the cap, or the accidental going off at half or full cock, since no accident can 
poder happen but that which will hold back the trigger while the cock 
lescends. 


It will be seen at once, that to employ a gun thus treated, puts the sportsman 
to no inconvenience whatever ; indeed, he might continue its use from-morning 
till night without being aware that he was carrying an instrument which, 
accidentally, he could neither kill himself nor his companions. ob- 
Jected to me, that there are sportsmen who let the finger slip from the trigger 
at the instant of pulling it. One man in @thousand may be addicted to 
trick, in which case the cock might be caught in its descent; but nearly 
sportsman, on firing, presses the butt of the gun to his shoulder, grasps the 
firmly, avd holds the trigger steadily till the explosion is 

Twenty years ago, on buying a pair of pocket-pistols, I had an extra notch 
filed in the tumbler, contrivance which is not uncommon in order to prevent 
the cock pressing upon the cap ; but I found, after the scire point had become a 

little blunted, and the notch a little worn, that this was not efficient. The plug 


40. With a few small trumps, a single card. 

41. Better lead from a suit headed by king or queen than ace, and let your 
adversary lead the latter, in which case the ace will do them most harm | 

42. I have six trumps, I remain with four, the best in adversary’s hand; I 
lead a small trump. 


43. Trump out, i. e. lead trumps—first, with six tramps; secondly, when | ¢ F_see 


er has astrong suit; thirdly, if adversaries play from weak suits; fourthly, 
strong in other suits though weak in trumps. 

44, When partner has no more trumps, lead trumps in order to take two or one. 
Lead trough an honour when strong in trumps or the game bad. Partner turns | 
up an hononr, lead a small, if strong; if dowel a best, Queen turned up on 
right, lead king ; knave turned up, lead queen. 

45. Ihave last trumps (orI and my partner) winning cards and a losing one— 
Tlead the latter; if no winning cards, a trump. 

46. Show your strong suits before you lead trumps. 

47. Generally speaking, ace and honours in tramps (or in other suits if strong 
in trumps), lead a small (vide 10). If weak in trumps, the ace. 

48. Ace, iS Lee knave: the king, and stop. Vea ls returns, and 
pint rd eae we. (This is reckoned old-fashioned, in a numerous suit 

49. Ace queen, or ace knave, a small, except it is a numerous suit. But 
avoid this lead, for these cards give you tenace, fourth hand. Ace ten is more 
likely to give tenace than ace nine ; re prefer leading from the latter. 

50. Ace, king, and three trumps, a small, that partner may make a trick. 

51, King, queen, &c., in trumps (or if strong in trumps) a small; otherwise 
the king. in a numerons suit not trumps, the king. 

52. Lead 9 or 10 only when best of a weak suit of 3 or less: or from sequence 
to king: or 9, 10, knave, king. 

58. Ace and king. Twin, and if strong in trumps continue 

. Ace iB - * 

54. Right hand wins and returns. I have best and 4 small: supposing he is 
player enough to have finessed, I pass it if strong in trumps, 

55, Ace, knave, and one; the knave. 

56. Ace, queen, pass it unless he lead knave, then play ace. 


57. Ace, king, 10; the 10, 

58, Having led from king, &c., right hand has won with knave or 10, and re~ 
turns qouen king, the chance of making it. 

59, Never put on queen, knave, or 10, second hand. 

60. King, queen, &c,: one of them if weak in trumps, not ifstrong (vide 59). 
partner's leet wisn ued Cae seein ease tn frat 

een I don 

janis ace “ani queen. Thavescig and to, 1 annonce 


queen. 
63. Ace, knave, and one; the knay 


61. If I win 
62. Partner 


Play lowest | ® 21, 7uobrides W 
A 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LemaA—“ Mullher a Boo" {s the motto of Dunne, 
A Descespant—Arms of Waltham: “Sa. a 


‘s head az.” 
I N—Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B, 6, Cli 


of Brittas 
chev. between three suns arg. Crest: A 


B ifford-street, Bond-street, London 
A SupscriBer—We do not know of any place where sich coloured plates as desired could be 


obtained 
JULIANA—“ Gyronny of eight or and sa.” are the arms of Campboll. Manchester is, as re- 
ards population, the second town of Great Britain ra 
, Walsali—Wo can find no creat to the name in question 

IGNORAMUS—Tho word ** clorical” may be applied in tho way named. A clerical orror is an 
error made by the clerk in transori 

TC, Beverley—Lord John Russell is nephew of Lord William Russell, who was murdered by 
Curvoisier, in 1840, being son of Lord William's elder brother, the 6th Duke of Bedford 

ALPHA-CLYST—We regret that we are unable to decipher seal 

T C E~The arms rent aro not those of Hingston 

J C—The arms of Coulthart, of Cou county of Wigton, and of Seely xt Poe 
fries, a very ancient and distinguished h family, now represented by John Coult- 
hart, Esq. of Croft House, eS arn dae are, "Arg. a fesse between two colts in 
chief and one in base, courant, sa Crest: A war-horee's head and neck couped arg. 
armed and britled pyr, garnished or. supporters dexter, a war-horse arg 
armed for the fleid ppr ; sinister, a stag ofthe 2d. Motto: Virtu'e non verbis " 

A WANDERER IN NOKTH WALES—Jobn Neeld, Eeq, M P, is brother to Joseph Neeld, Enq, 
MP, ‘The second wife of “ir John Hesketh Lethbridge, Bart, is Julia, second daughter of 
Sir Henry Huh Hoare Bart. 

fe eeg ite J R Mackenzie, Bart., married Lady Anne Wentworth Fitzwilliam on the 10th 


One Wino ReQuines INFORMATION—Courtesy gives the ation of Madam 
DeERSY—The arms of De Horsey of Clifton, ¢o. Vorset, are—“ Az. three horses’ heads couped 
or, bridled gu. Crest: A horse's head couped or, armed, plumed, and bridied ” 


B C C—The proper liveries would be white and black 

A SLX Yeans' 5usSCRIBER—Arms of Briggs of Houghton 1 “ Gu, three bars of gemelles or, 
a cantonerm."’ 

BG—The half-pay of a Major is 95 6d a day 


Oswostry—Lioyd, of Havoddunos—Arms: * Sa. a hart trippant arg. attired or.” Lloyd of 
Gio'ster, King’ Be drms:. * Paly of el ‘arg. and gu.” au va 
JW 8, Brancroft—Arms: “ Or, on a between six crosses, crosslet az., three gatbs of 
the first. Grensie gat, bermene a? wings expanded or." It is illegal to assume the 
arms ohn seat of wa eS waa ‘not related. 

AN Lyquiner—The wife of Mr William Hamilton, the third son, daughter of a 


the 
Baronst, would not be entitled to the unqualified designation of Mrs Hamilton 
A READER, Liverpool—The seal and the armas thereon are clearly for 
A M‘N B—Thero is no Sir James Biair Hunter, Bart., of Dunskey; the existing Baronet is Sir 
David Hunter Blair, of Blairquhar, whose eldest son by his first marriage is Liout-Colonel 
amos Hunter Blair, born 22nd March, 1817. Sir David has by his first wife ono other son, 


Edward, and one daughter, Maria D married in 1839 to Walter Elliot, Esq. By 
his svoond mai Sir David has six sons and two daughters 
L—l. A misprint. 2. “ Elder'’ is the correct expression; though “ eldest” is more 


common 
A Constant RADER—Apply to Chapman, 142, Holborn, for the latest work on the United 


States 
L E, and Ammnrost—See the “ Yachtsman’s Manual” 
AX OLp SUBSCRIBER, Manchester—Children of nine years old aro admitted to the Great 


Exhibition 

RR, Clitheroe—Wood-engravers’ tools may be had of Messrs. Fenn, Newgate-stroct 

‘A SuwsckizeR, Tullamore—Apply to the Austrian agent z 

SPECULATOR and A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER, Lymington—We cannot inform you 

ScRuTATOR—Mr Farrer, Wardour-atroct, is the person most likely to possess the information 
ou require 

WW_M'Cormack’s reaping machine has already been Illustrated in our Journal 

AE S8—Address the editor of a literary magazine 

A Passrort VICTIM should apply at the Austrian haope Al 

BM, Cheltenham—We regret that we have not room for the Jetter 

‘TJ, Newport—"' Hamel’s ! rench ."" published by Whittaker 

TS, Warwick—The Godiva Procession was Illustrated in our Journal in 1848, No 323 

BOTANiST—Apply to « dealer in second-hand books at Oxford 

ONE WHO WISHES TO EMIGRATE—See the '* Canterbury Papers,” published by Parker, 445, 


West Strand 
for the Illustration 
“Penny Cyclopedia ” 


idered game . 
‘M has been misinformed; Dr Layard was born in Paris in 1817. See the “ Memoir’? 
in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, No 464 
a Birmingham—Davidson’s * Treatise on Short-hand " 


'V, Midhurst—See the ‘Song of the Apple-tree,” with Engraving, in No 464 of eur 


Journal 

J Rt, Manchester—Tho Portrait will shortly 

rece ed Ross—Prepared ‘paper may be had at Knight's, Foster 
lane, le 

E A C, Brighton—The Newell Lock is Mr Hobbs’ invent 


ton 

ROGANS—A small Se ae has just been published 

F C 8, Atherstono—'* ‘ie's Dictionary " is preferable 

ge ernie: thet the Englishman in a recent adventure with some Mexican robbers 
was Mr 

HT, Manchester- 


We. you as tothe Hungarian democrats 
H CE, Edinburgh—Some of the ‘ican Indians subsist entirely on vegetables, but drink 
Re excess, See * Life in Mexico 


” 
KLPOMENE~ Aj to any bockseller: we cannot prices 
Peeuniye oskerieun toe Sonar ethane: tera: information as to the French 


ARTHUR B, Abergavenny; and DE LUNATICO—We cannot inform you 
ane xy pote tmp eee Exeter comes 
. |—Address ‘care uf Mr Moxon, Dover-street, Piccadilly 
MONENSIS should send his ail adress ae 
‘See the “' Fine Arts ” 


Somerset House. Almanac’ 
a ‘Here's to the maiden,” with music by Linley, may be had of any 
ne] 
E FP, Cami -We have not room for a list of the British Musenm trustees. Sir Henry Ellis 


is 
JE nt Paisley" and “Jane Eyre!” are by Currer Bell 
Sea seat guntiehengs so first coaling place of the steamers on the overland route to 


Axon—We have not heard of the prizo 

J8 A, Coventry—Modes silvering glass arc given in Hunt’s* Handbook to the Official 
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MONUMENTAL BUST OF 
THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES 
BULLER. 


Ir will be interesting to the many 
friends aud admirers of the much 
lamented Charles Buller (says the 
Examiner), to know that a monu- 
ment to his memory, subscribed for 
by the most eminent men in the 
State, of all opinions and parties, is 
now placed in the north transept of 


‘Westminster Abbey. It is a marble 
bust, with tablet and inscription. 
In the likeness (which otherwise is 
excellent) we miss something of the 
refinement of expression which we 
remember in life. Perhaps the fea~ 
tures are a little too old and massive. 
But the sculptor has so happily 
caught (and, we understand, from 
posthumous records) the good- 
humour as well as intellect which 

ed the original, that the 
work must be regarded as a remark- 
able proof of the.ability and taste 
of Mr. Weekes. It is placed imme- 
diately on the left of that fine speci- 
men of the genius of his master, 
Chantrey—the statue of Francis 
Horner—commemorating a career 
as full of noble performance and 
noble promise, closed as prematurely, 
as deeply and widely deplored. The 
ingcription on the tablet, recording 
with eloquent discrimination and 
feeling the characters and virtues of 
Charles Buller, is from the pen of 
his attached friend, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes :— 

Here, amidst the memorials of maturer 
greatness, this tribute of private affec- 
tion and public honour records the 
talents, virtues, and early death of the 
Riost How. Cuantes Butter; who, 
as an independent member of Parlia- 
ment, and in the discharge of important 
offices of state, united the deepest 
human sympathies with wide and philo- 
sophic views of government and man- 
kind, and pursued the noblest political 
and social objects, above party spirit and 
without an enemy. His character was 
distinguished by sincerity and resolu- 
tion, his mind by vivacity and clearness 
of comprehension ; while the vigour of 
expression and singular wit, that made 
him eminent in debate and delightful 
in society, were tempered by a most 
gentle and generous disposition, earnest 
in friendship and benevolent to all. The 
British Colonies will not forget the 
statesman who so well appreciated their 
desires and their destinies; and his 
country, in recalling what he was, de- 
ploresthe vanished hope of all he might 
have beceme. He was born August —, 
1806. He died November 29, 1848. 
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NEW CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM SWEDEN AND NOR- 
WAY IN THE GREAT EXHI- 
BITION. 

Just when we thought we bad con- 
cluded our general bird's-eye view 
of the Crystal Palace, the King of 
Sweden and Norway sent ina cargo 
of miscellaneous contributions, which 
fill up, and more than fill up, the 
‘blanks to which we referred in a 
previous article. The carriole has not 
arrived, but the sledge is there in 
the shape ofa sober comfortable tho- 
roughly business-like looking vehicle, 
Jess luxuriously elegant than the 
Canadian sledges, more solid and 
business-like than the racing affairs 
from Russia. Rather square in out- 
line, painted dark rosewood, lined with 
blue cloth, with robetrimmed withthe 
fur of one of those Norwegian bears 
that Mr, Lloyd used to take such 
pleasure in pursuing. It isa carriage 
in which, after a month’s hard frost 
and snow, a respectable couple might 
take adrive without exciting any very 
particular attention. With the sledge 
have come two other vehicles, a gig 
and posting chariot, mounted on 
circular springs, for which the inven- 
tor claims advantages which could 
only be explained by a diagram. Fol- 
lowing the example of Prussia and 
Spain, Sweden displays a huge can- 
non, with a novel contrivance for 
loading at the breech. This for- 
midable instrumentis placed in the 
avenue close to a gigantesque grace- 
ful egg-shaped urn of highly-polished 
red mottled granite, which would 
appear, so bold and regular are 
the curves, to have been cut out by 
machinery. The Swedes connectep 
with the Exhibition are sanguine 
that this granite will become an ar- 
ticle of commerce. 

Among the articles for domieste 
use we must especially note two com- 
pact and economical cooking stoves, 
in which wood, charcoal, or peat 
may beused; a machine for heating 
fiat irons, without contact with fire, 
which can stand on a table. This 
is very ingenious, and, on a smaller 
scale, to the many sensible ladies 
who themselvesiron their fine things, 
would be invaluable. But the most 
generally useful article is a window 
sash, exhibited by Major Rosenhild, 
of Christiansand, Norway, which, 
without lines or weights, can in- 
stantaneously be moved up and 
down, or fixed from withinside, 
while, from the outside, it is im- 
possible to move it. The invention 
consists in a “ spring fitted into the 
stile of the sash.” The free end of 
the spring fits into a catch formed 
in the window-frame, by which the 
sash is immovably fixed until the 
projecting piece is pressed or lifted 
on to the catch, for which purpose 
the end of the spring projects a 
small distance beyond the surface, 
By applying the finger to this pro- 
jection, the sash-frame can be moved 
either up or down, as may be re- 
quired. wanes 
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Some soapstone pans, which would be useful in boiling preserves or 
acids of any kind, to which we alluded in our notes on the United 
States, are exhibited by Sweden, and can be sold at a very cheap rate— 
about 1s. 3d. each. Indeed, the exhibitors claim the merit of cheapness 
for almost all the articles shown in this department; for instance, muffs 
and tippets of gray squirrel-skin are marked at very moderate prices, 
although the higher class of furs are dearer in northern countries than 
n England, 

_Along the articles of luxury deserving attention are a carved wood 
picture-frame ; rosewood tables, inlaid in silver; a chandelier of metal, 
with glass pendents, richly gilt; and a magnificent tankard of silver, 
fashioned after the pattern of a slice of the trunk of a tree, the handle 
formed by two gnarled twining arms. This is worthy to have been the 
drinking-cup of one of the strong-armed Bersekers, or fierce Scandi- 
navian Sea-Kings, 

__acase of raw produce, fine samples of virgin silver and copper, and 
specimens of pearls, are very nicely arranged. 

It is to be regretted that these contributions, which have given so much 
more importance to the department of Sweden and Norway, did not 
arrive earlier. 


NEW CHURCH OF ST. JOHN, KENILWORTH. 


On the 19th instant the village of Kenilworth presented an unusually 
animated appearance, on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone 
of thisnew Church. The clergy of the neighbouring districts, many 
of the inhabitants, and several well-dressed visitors, assembled in the 
old parish church, at eleven o’clock, when a sermon was preached by 
the Venerable J. Sandford, B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. Upon the 
termination of the service, a procession to the site of the new Church 
was formed. The Abbey-street and the whole line of road to the site 
of the new Church, at the end of the village, towards Warwick, was 
more or less adorned with banners, flowers, and evergreens. The en- 
trance to the site was also adorned with banners and flowers; and a 
raised platform for the visitors, the school children, &c., was graced at 
the back with a banner, on which the crown was emblazoned, with a 
loyal motto. Stretched out over the front of this platform, and near 
the foundation-stone, was a white streamer, with the words “ Mine 
eyes shall be open, and mine ears attend to the prayer that is made 
in this place.” About half-past one o’clock, the procession reached 
the ground. The seryice commenced with the singing of a hymn, 
“Great is the Lord our God.” The officiating minister, the Rev. E. E. 
Wilmot, then read selections from the Scriptures, appropriate to the 
occasion. After the minister had recited two collects, the auditory and 
children sang the 117th Psalm with good effect. The leaden box, con- 
taining the scroll of parchment, was then deposited in a cavity beneath 
the stone, and the silver trowel being presented to Lord Leigh by C. J. 
Wheeler, Esq., his Lordship laid the stone, saying: “ In the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and in the memory of St. John the Evangelist, we place 
this stone in the name of Jehovah, God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost.” The Rev. G. §. Bull, of Birmingham, then 
ascended the stone, and delivered an extemporaneous address, charac- 
terised by much feeling and eloquence. 


NEW CHURCH OF ST. JOHN, AT KENILWORTH. 


‘At the conclusion of the reverend gentleman’s address,the assembly 
sang a hymn—* Lord, in this dark and stormy day.” ti 

‘The Rev. E. E. Wilmot then repeated some prayers,{after which the 
National Anthem was sung by those assembled. 

Mr. Boddington, surgeon, then mounted the stone, and asked for three 
cheers for Lord Leigh, which were given heartily. His Lordship briefly re- 
turned thanks, assuring the assembly how gladly he assisted, in his 
humble way, in promoting the work laudably set on foot by the Rev. 
Mr. Wilmot, to whose zeal and industry the parish was in the main 
indebted for the new edifice they were about to raise. His Lordship 
concluded by calling for three cheers for their worthy vicar. These 
being given, Mr. Wilmot returned thanks, and the procession again 
formed, and proceeded to the King’s Arms, opposite to which it stopped, 
and after singing a hymns separated. Some old people were regaled 
with tea and cake on the ground, and the school children were similarly 
entertained on the grounds adjoining the residence of the vicar. 

The site of the new Church abuts on the Leamington Railway on one 
side, and faces the Warwick coach-road on the other. It is about an 
acre in extent, and affords space for a parsonage, which is to be built on 
one side of the Church, and a school, whic: is to be erected on the 
other. The cost of the land is £350. The Church is to be built in the 
early English style, with a tower and spire, at a cost of £2500, ex- 
clusive of the site and the architect’s percentage. It is to contain 
seats for 600, of which 400 are to be free. A collection was made on 
the ground, which amounted to £96. 


MONUMENT TO JOHN BROOKS, AT MANCHESTER. 


‘Tuts fine memorial to one of the great leaders of the Anti-Corn Law 
movement has recently been erected at Manchester. It is made en- 
tirely of Sicilian marble, and is adorned on its sides with symbolic 
statues, placed in niches, of Fortitude, Charity, Commerce, &o.; and in 
the pilasters and spandrils with floral emblems of the cotton ..ud flax 
plants, poppies, roses, oak, laurel, and other branches, all vearing, in 
their attributes, relation to the figure above and around which they are 
placed, and illustrative of the commerc.al and domestic character of the 
dead. ‘In its general character this monument is particularly graceful, 
and is more worthy of note from its being of novel, yet, at the same 
time, highly pleasing outline and decoration. It is from the studio of 


. Mr, John. Thomas, architect and sculptor, Paddington. 
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MACHINERY COURT. 


This and the opposite page contain{two different representations of 
parts of the Exhibition Building ; one,the Machinery Court, with Fair- 
bairn’s crane, and the famous patent hydraulic press which was used in 
raising the tubes of the Britannia Bridge; the other a part of the 
Foreign Nave, in the French department, with Matifal’s large cast-iron 
vase in the foreground, and various articles of coarse grey pottery in the 
rear. 

Messrs. Houldsworth and Co., of Manchester, exhibit several most 
beautiful specimens of patent machine embroideries, consisting of 


MODEL OF AN INDIAN BARGE —EAST INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


quilts, table-covera, panels, &c., which are equal to anything of the 
kind ever done before in this or any other country, and are admirably 
adapted for decorative purposes. We engrave two of them, which are 
both from designs by Laugher, Dwyer, and Co. That on the top 


of the page is one of seven designs illustrative of the seven acts 


of merey; the other represents, in child’s sport, the ups and downs 
of life. 

Moore’s patent Louvre Ventilator is a very simple and efficacious con- 
trivance, adapted for every form of window. 
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MOORE'S LOUVRE VENTILATOR. 


DESIGN WOVEN IN SILKs—BY HOULDSWORTH AND CO, 
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ALPINE PLANT FICTURE,—RBY. R. F. HECKEL, OF MANNHEIM. 
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Several Pictures composed of Alpine Plants, exhibited in the Zoll- 
verein department, are fanciful compositions, in a style well adapted for 
the decoration of albums. The flowers present great variety of hue, and 
are combined with great taste. 
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PIANOFORTE.—BY PAPE, OF PARIS AND LONDON. 


The Pianoforte by Mr. Pape, is one of his clever inventions. In its 
general appearance it resembles a loo-table, the top lifting up in sections, 
and displaying the keys, sounding-board, &c. There are remarkable 
designs amongst Mr. Pape’s contributions, all possessing great claims to 
notice. 

The yarious Models figuring in the East India department are ex- 
tremely interesting, as exhibiting the costume and trades of almost 
every cast of the native population, We engrave two groups of these, 
one of which appears to be a procession, in which native and British 
troops are combined ; a third Engraving represents a model of an In- 
dian barge, with a native crew rowing her. 


DRESSING-CASE.—BY ©, ASPNEY, OF BOND-STREET. 


This is, indeed, a splendid piece of workmanship. The dressing-case, 
intended for a lady’s use, is manufaetured out of a choice specimen of 
rare wood, most elaborately carved with devices illustrative of Neptune’s 
attributes, in ormoulu,richly covered and gilt. The interior arrangements 
are of an equally magnificent character ; the stoppers of the various bot- 
tles, which are of silver gilt, bearing the name “ Annie”—the lady for 
whom this elegant production was manufactured. 

The horn candlestick from Hamburg is a pleasing specimen of a 
style of ornamentation peculiar to the hunting districts of Northern 
Germany. 


MOPELS.—-EAST INDIAN DEPARTMENT, 
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IVORY CARVING,—EAST INDIAN DEPARTMENT, HORN CANDLESTICK.—DBY RAMPENDAHL, OF HAMBURG, 
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THE NEW GRAMMAR-SCHOOL AT IPSWICH. 


Tne foundation-stone of this handsome edifice was laid by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, at Ipswich, on July 3 last, and the interesting 
proceedings were duly reported in our Journal of July 12. 

The Ipswich School was originally founded by Royal charter; so that 
the laying of the first stone of this re-edification of the School-house was 
a well-graced compliment to the institution. 

We gather, from Clarke’s “ History of Ipswich,” thatthe existence of 
a grammar-school at Ipswich appears in the records of a great court 
held in the reign of Edward IV, In 1482, Richard Felaw, portman, 
who had been eight times bailiff of Ipswich, twice returned member of 
Parliament for Ipswich, made over his house andlands at Whitton for 
the maintenance of the master of the school, a gift still called after the 
name of the donor. In 1525, or the following year, Cardinal Wolsey, 
having founded Christchurch, at Oxford, commenced building a tributary 
establishment at Ipswich, upon a scale equal to that ofthe public schools 
at Eton and Winchester. At his request, Felaw's gift was alienated, 
and the old Grammar-School was merged into the new foundation. At 
the fall of Wolsey, however, his flourishing school also fell under 
the displeasure of his imperious master, when it was discontinued. The 
King then granted a new charter for the re-establishment of the old 
school: and the deed was enlarged and confirmed in a subsequent char- 
ter by Queen Elizabeth. The institution has since maintained its 
ground, and has of late years greatly increased in educational impor- 
tance, under the present head-master, the Rey. J. 8. Rigaud, M.A. 

The corporation of Ipswich, being alive to the great advantages to be 
derived from this Royal foundation, determined to erect a more capacious 
and convenient establishment. In this object they have been assisted 
by some public-spirited individuals, and the result has been the com- 
mencement of the new edifice under the auspicious circumstances we 
have already detailed. 

The site of the new School is at a short distance from the town, look- 
ing over the Arboretum and Christchurch Park on the east, and com- 
manding an extensive view of the beautiful river Orwell and the rich 
valley of the Gipping on the south and west. The building, of which 
we have engraved the principal portion, will have a collegiate aspect, 
in the Tudor style, having a frontage of 168 feet, and a depth, on the 
south, of 110 feet. The front elevation, with its projecting porch, its 
gables, pinnacles, and parapets, is a picturesque composition. The porch 
ef the main entrance will be a reproduction of the celebrated “ Wolsey’s 
Gateway,” the most minute details of which will be adhered 
to; and the entire building, of red brick and dark mortar, will 
be in strict accordance with the olden structure. At the several 
external angles octagonal buttresses rise above the springing of the 
gables and ornamented parapets, and terminate in pinnacles. A tower, 
70 feet high, crowns the entrance-hall. This apartment is 16 feet 
square, and above it are the infirmary and the convalescent-rooms. 
The corridors and staircases are spacious. The school-room is 62 feet 
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NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL, IPSWICH. 


by 81 feet, and 20 feet high to the springing of the open-timbered roof. 
The dining-room, senior and junior class-reoms, and library, are pro- 
portionally spacious. The dormitories are 12 feet high. Lavatories, 
baths, and good drainage are amply provided. The play-ground com~ 
prises 6} acres. The section of the building appropriated to the use of 
the head-master includes convenient apartments for the under-masters, 
Great care has been bestowed upon the plans; and Mr. Flaury, the 
architect, has generously relinquished, for the benefit of the institution, 
all remuneration whatever for his professional services. To conclude, 
the building and its provisions are planned throughout in that liberal 
and enlightened spirit by which the inhabitants of Ipswich are uni- 
formly characterised. 


Fioceixe ix THe Anmy.—In a report made to the serge at 
War, by Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb, the Inspector-General of Military Prisons, 
which has just been printed in a Parliamentary paper, the subject of flogging in 
the army is brought forward. It seems that imprisonment, in lieu of corporal 
punishment, has been beneficial in its operation, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of a number of military officers. Colonel Jebb states—* If the views of 
the more experienced officers in her Majesty’s service as to the deterring infiu- 
ence of corporal punishment were correct, a great increase of crime in the 
army might have been anticipated, as the necessary consequences of limiting the 
power of courts-martial, and materially diminishing a mode of punishment 
deemed to be the most efficacious for the maintenance of discipline. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to see that the result has not been unfavourable; and though 
it may partly be attributed to the encouragement’given to good conduct, the 
better class of men who have entered into the service, and the partial discharge 
of some of the worst characters, yet, taking all this into account, I think expe- 
rience has sufficiently shown that imprisonment for military offences has 
answered the expectations that were formed of it.” In 1845, the year previous 
to the establishment of prisons, the number of convictions by courts-martial was 
9954, and 652 corporal punishments were inflicted. In 1850 the convictions were 
9306 and the corporal punishments 238. The effective force was about the 
same in each year—in 1845, 125,252; and in 1850, 125,119. Last year 495 
lashes were inflicted, and in the preceding year 550, by the visitors of the 
prisons, for serious offences. 


TORTOISESHELL TOM CAT, 


A TORTOISESHELL Tom Cat, and a Queen Anne’s farthing appear in 
popular estimation to enjoy a corresponding rarity. The coin is scarce, 
and so is the cat; but neither is so rare as traditional tale would have 
us believe, and this hardly allows existence. 

The tortoiseshell is one of the most noted of the varieties of the 
domestic cat. The tortoiseshell-like marks are ascribed to a cross-breed 
of black and yellow. Mates,as we have said, are scarce; and every 
year a specimen or two are offered for sale to the Zoological Society, as 
rarities worthy of place in their fine menagerie. 

The specimen here engraved is a beautiful creature, and handsomely 
marked. It is fifteen months old, and is the property of Mr. John 
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Thurston, of Walsham-le- Willows, in Suffolk, who, in this age of the 
Exhibition, is about to add his “ Tortoiseshell Tom” to the sights of 
the day. 


PLATE PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN WILLCOX, R.N. 


Tumis piece of handsome plate has recently been presented (with the 
addition of a silver tea service), by the principal merchants of China, to 
Captain James Willcox, of her Majesty’s steamer Mury, who, in con- 
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WILLCOX, RN. 

nple Hay, of her Majesty's brig Columbine 
and Mr. G. J. the ‘Hom East India Company’s ‘steamer 
Phlegethon, was instrumental in destroying the p! in the China 


and characteristic, and has been beautifully 
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SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Tue picture model at this favourite resort is, this year, an effective 
group of interesting edifices from old Rome, in the centre of which the 
Temple of Janus is the most prominent feature, the lake being made 
to play the part of the Tiber. We will not be too hard upon the anti- 
quarian accuracy of the picture ; be that as it may, the scene is cleverly 
effective by day, but is seen to greatest advantage as the framework of 


“THE TEMPLE OF JANUS,” AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


the pyrotechnic display at night, when the splendour of the feu d'artifice 
reminds one of the famed Temple of Concord at the Peace Commemo- 
ration in the Green Park, in 1814. It is certainly one of the most 
elegant exhibitions of the kind we have witnessed for a long time. 


THE SERPENTINE, IN HYDE-PARK. 
THE attraction of the Great Exhibition has extended to the Serpentine, 


which, by the way, it was, at one time, intended to inclose for subaqueous 
experiments, in connexion with the wonders of the Crystal Palace, 
The model frigate we have already spoken of, and in the accompany- 
ing Picture we see it surrounded with pleasure-boats, which, with a 
ferry, invest this fine piece of water with new life. The fashionable 
drive, on thenorth bank, is also shown in the View, and, with the flag 
hoisted upon the boat-house of the Royal Humane Society, denote the 
gay scene to have been sketched during the full tide of the past season, 
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HARDWI 


CKE HALL, 


DERBYSHIRE 


THis magnificent mansion, the property of hia Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, was visited by the members of the British Archwological 
Association, during their recent congress, held at Derby. 

} , Hardwicke is situated between Chesterfield and Mansfield. The ap+ 
proach tothe mangion by a noble avenue is thus described by one of the 
excursionists :— 

“ The drive from Balsover to this residence of the Duke of Devonshire 
is very beautiful. The park is ornamented with very fine oaks, under 
which numerous herds of deer were to be seen quietly grazing. The pre- 
sent building was erected by the Countess of Shrewsbury about 1590. 
She was the celebrated Elizabeth Hardwicke, and married no less than 
four times. Her first husband was Mr. Bailey, through whom she ac- 
quired property; her second a Cavendish, from whom the present Duke 
of Devonshire is descended. She then married a Sir William St. Lowe, 
and afterwards the Earl of Shrewsbury, the keeper for so many years 
of Mary Queen of Scots, from whom she obtained a separation. Mr. 
Hardwicke’s house, or Old Hardwicke Hall, almost touches the present 
stately building. Everything in it and about it bears the impress of the 
proud, determined woman, who considered her father’s house not a 
sufficient mansion for a Countess of Shrewsbury to receive Royalty in, 
and, consequently, erected the present edifice almost at its gate. Where- 
ever you turn you are reminded of her. Her initials stand out in bold 
relief against the sky, outside the building, on the parapet, at every eor- 
ner, and from canvass in the different rooms. This indefatigable lady 
built Chatsworth, Hardwicke, and another place in the county of Derby. 
The legend runs, that it was foretold to her, that as long as she kept 
building, so long would her life be—a ruse, probably, of the Barry or 
Smirke of the day to lead heron. In accordance with this, she kept 
building house after house, and at last died in a hard frost when the 
masons could not work. On entering the hall, the first striking object 
6a statue at the upper end, of Mary Queen of Scots, bearing the follow- 
ng simple but touching inscription :— 

Maria, Scotornm Regina, nata 1542; 
A suis in exilium acta, 1568 ; 
Ab hospit& neci data, 1587. 


Tradition asserts that this was one of the seats in Derbyshire she visited, 
and her bed and room are shown, with her arms as Queen of Scotland 
and Dowager of France over the 
door, and her initials worked in the 
tapestry.; The grand room in the 
building is the immense picture 
gallery, which extends the whole 
length of the house. In it are pie- 


HARDWICKE HALL,—THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


wooden books. It was a table at which an amateur singer might 
almost gain inspiration. The tapestry in all the rooms was very fine, 


ELIZABETHAN GATEWAY. 


and seemed to have exhausted for a subject both scriptural and 
heathen mythology. Some of the oldest pieces were the covers of the 


seats and pulpit of a small chapel, which is asserted to have been 
used by Mary.” 

The approach to Hardwicke by the ayenne is universally lauded by 
tourists. The park, with its hundreds of deer and its wide-spreading 
oaks, the silver stream with its wooded margin, and the fair greensward, 
with the Hall itself in the distance, complete a landscape such as can 
rarely be enjoyed except in England. ’ 

The first appearance of Hardwicke is yery imposing, more especially 
of the old portion as approached from the west. It is seen standing in 
connexion with the new house, on the very crest of one of the highest 
and boldest ridges of the new red sandstone, overlooking a beautiful 
valley, and commanding an extent of country on every side which is 
seldom equalled in beauty. From the state-room of the new, and from 
the dilapidated one of the old, can be distinctly traced out some of the 
loftiest_eminences of the High and Low Peak, Barrel Edge, and the 
Black Rocks, near Matlock, Middleton, and Tansley Moors, Stubbing 
Edge, and the great English Appennines, stretching far to the north, ap- 
pear in view, with a rich and beautiful country intervening. The man- 
sion is a lofty oblong structure of stone, of Elizabeth’s time, and pos- 
sesses tall square towers at each of its corners, From the avenue, the 


front of the mansion looks dull and cheerless; but when the gate open- 
ing upon the handsome flower-garden has been passed, this portion of 
the Hall changes its appearance considerably for the better. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE Woops 
AND Forxsrs.—On the 20th of next 
month, the new act, alluded to. by her 
Majesty on the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, for the better management of the 
Woods and Forests, will come into force. 


tures. of the Cavendishes; of the 


The object of the new law is to separate 


Kings and Queens of England, from 


the management of the Woods and 


Forests from the direction of her Ma- 


Henry IV. downwards; the Court 


jesty’s Works and Public Buildings, and 


of Charles I1., including all the 


to make better provision for the manage- 


beauties immortalised by Sir Peter 


ment of thesame. From the commence- 


ment of the act, the First Commissioner 


Lely ; philosophers, and others. The 


of the Woods, &c. is to be the First 


finest picture is a portrait of Thomas 


Hobbes, dated 1676, At the upper 
end of the room is a full length ef 
Queen Elizabeth, in all the elabora- 
tion of the court dress of the time, 
with the high-standing ruff, the 
waist exactly in the middle of the 
body, the wide hoop, and the em- 
broidered petticoats; and at the 
other, an excellent equestrian por- 
trait of the first Duke of Devonshire, 
The presence chamber is also a 
noble room: the lower part of the 
sides of it are adorned with tapestry, 
and the upper with ‘ pargetting,’ 
that is, figures in relief on plaster, 
and coloured. At the upper end is 
the canopy of state and other very 
curious worked velvet chairs. But, 
perhaps, the most interesting article 
of furniture in the apartment was 
an old music-table, round which 
many a madrigal and glee must 
have been sung. It was covered in 
mosaic-work with representations fe 
of music-books and musical instru- 
ments; in fact, so particular was the 
artist, that he had chronicled the 
notes on the open |leaves of the 


Commissioner of the Public Works and 


Buildings, with a salary not 


£2000 a year, and he may be a membe 


ofthe House of Commons. The other 


Commissioners of the Woods and Fo- 


rests are to continue to hold their 


PART OF THE OLD MANSION. 


Kala ae jeep bt haa 
pro r by Parliament, e: 

are not eligible to a seat in tie 
House of Commons. the other of- 
ficers are to continue in their situa- 
tions, Officers may be appointed to as- 
sist in the Public Works and Buildings. 
The management of all the Royai parhs 
is to vest in the Commissioner of Works, 
and not, as heretofore, in the Commis- 
sioners of the Woods and Forests. Par- 
liament will berate provide for the 


a8 wal 8s im the 


ailding New Churches, and the Presi 
dent of fhe Board of Health: 
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